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Foreword 


ORMAL guidance activities as a specific aspect of school pro- 
grams have been associated with high schools. ‘Today, pupil 
guidance is being increasingly recognized as a function of elemen- 
tary-school education. While the patterns of the programs vary 
widely, the concepts of pupil guidance that are emerging are par- 
ticularly sensitive to the demands of elementary-school children. 
In view of these facts, the Yearbook Committee did not attempt 
a definitive statement of what pupil guidance should be. With 
this book the Committee offers to principals and to the teaching 
profession a wealth of experiences. The articles selected for pub- 
lication, however, are not policy recommendations by the Commit- 
tee or by the Department of Elementary School Principals. 

The success of this Yearbook is the result of the efforts of ele- 
mentary-school principals, classroom teachers, and other writers 
from all sections of the country. The sincere thanks of the Year- 
book Committee go to all who submitted manuscripts and pictures 
for consideration. Fifty-one articles have been used. 

The Yearbook Committee also wishes to acknowledge the fine 
support and counsel of Robert W. Eaves, executive secretary of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, and of Frank W. 
Hubbard, director, Research Division of the National Education 
Association. Coordination of the many activities required to pro- 
duce the Yearbook has been under the immediate supervision of 
Victor Hornbostel, assistant director of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, with the assistance of Beatrice Crump, Valdeane Rice, and 
two former staff members, June Kemp and Jean Snyder. Jesse 
Cowdrick and Violet Crowley of the Editorial Service Unit of 
the NEA Publications Division handled the proofreading and 
other phases of the publication procedure. Erle Prior of Wash- 
ington, D. C., did the art work. 


Evetyn R. Grrarpin, Chairman 
The Yearbook Committee 
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CHAPTER ON E 


Guidance in the Elementary School 








FA ; In soME elementary-school _ pro- 
C74 y grams, guidance concepts are well de- 
om \ = | = veloped along with adequate means for 
\B \ making them effective. In others, guid- 
(FR 2%, ance concepts are hardly recognized. 
Ye I Probably ideas about guidance in most 
-a~ | y elementary schools fall somewhere be- 


tween these extremes. Regardless of 
(au the status of programs, elementary- 
. school principals carry important re- 
= sponsibilities as organizers and moti- 
ANG \ vators. Their leadership paces progress. 
In this first chapter, Ruth Strang in- 
troduces the Thirty-Third Yearbook. 
She presents an overview of guidance 
principles and names some of the con- 
ditions that make effective guidance of 
elementary-school pupils possible. 
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Guidance in the Elementary School 


By RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


UIDANCE is education focused on personal development. 

It is a process of helping every child discover and develop 
his potentialities. Its end result is personal happiness and social 
usefulness. 


AN OVERVIEW OF GUIDANCE PRINCIPLES 


Guidance is continuous. It begins with parents before the birth 
of a child. If the parents are loving and understanding, the child 
builds, in the first years of life, attitudes that lead to good adjust- 
ment later. If parents help him sympathetically to acquire the 
routines of civilized life when he is ready and able to do so, he 
has no need for the hostility and aggression which teachers often 
see in children when they come to elementary school. Then comes 
the transition from home to school. That is where elementary- 
school guidance begins. It ends, as far as the elementary school 
is concerned, with the further transition to high school. Getting 
off to a good start in preschool and elementary-school years paves 
the way for a not-too-stormy adolescence and for good adjustment 
in later life. 

Even if a child’s preschool experience has been unhappy and 
blighting, it is still not too late to help him. Individuals can 
change to some extent all thru life. A kind and understanding 
teacher’ can help to heal some of the hurts a child has experienced 
at hume. For many children from broken homes or from homes 
where there is quarreling, suspicion, cruelty, neglect, or indifference, 
school may be “a happy isle.” ‘The late James S. Plant emphasized 
repeatedly the importance of a child’s having some corner of his 
life in which he was successful and happy, to which he could turn 
his thoughts when troubled. On the other hand, the school too 


‘In this article “teacher” has the general meaning of classroom teacher and/or 
elementary-school principal. 
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often reinforces or repeats the parents’ attitudes of criticism, neg- 
lect, dislike, rejection. It is not always easy for teachers to meet 
the emotional needs of unfortunate children; often it is the most 
unlovable child who is in most need of love. 


Understanding Behavior 


At any stage of development teachers who are guiding children 
consider their past and look forward to their future. Anything 
teachers can learn from parents about the children’s early experi- 
ences and home relations gives clues to understanding their pres- 
ent behavior. Any hint of their real goals and purposes helps to 
explain why they behave as they do. 

For a child’s behavior depends on how he perceives the situ- 
ation. And how he perceives the situation depends on its meaning 
for him. One child in a class may see his teacher as good-natured, 
kind, humorous, and fair-minded, while another child may regard 
the same teacher as mean, cranky, and unfair. A child’s apparently 
tude remark may represent his way of trying to establish a com- 
tadely relation; in another child, the same remark may denote 
thoughtlessness; in still another, deep-seated hostility. 

Guidance-minded teachers look beneath the surface. ‘They try 
to understand—and help the children themselves to understand— 
the causes of behavior. Moreover, they are interested in the causes 
not only of children’s behavior, but also of their own behavior. 
They ask, “Why does that particular child annoy me?” “Why 
did I feel so discouraged after my talk with the principal?” as 
well as, “Why did Jimmy tear up his paper when I criticized his 
writing?” and “Why does Mrs. Jones bring Ann to school every 
morning and baby her in so many other ways?” Only by under- 
standing the causes of behavior can they help themselves, the 
children, and the parents to change in desirable directions. 


Self-Direction Emphasized 


Guidance does not consist only in giving advice. Altho primary 
children may accept whatever “Teacher” says, preadolescents with 
their increasingly critical attitude toward adults tend to reject it. 
Parents may ask for advice, but not profit by it. Probably most 
people’s real feeling about being given advice is humorously sug- 
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gested in the composition on Socrates written by a high-school 
youngster: 
Socrates was a Greek. 


Socrates went about giving the people advice. 
The people poisoned Socrates. 


Guidance-minded teachers recognize an individual’s capabilities 
and have faith in his ability to solve problems within the range 
of his experience. Haven’t you been surprised at a slow-learning 
child’s ability to solve some practical problem? When he is dealing 
with matters within his firsthand experience, he can often arrive 
at a sound and practical solution with a little help and guidance 
in the problem-solving method. Guidance is concerned with help- 
ing children and parents develop in their own best way thru their 
own efforts. 


For All Children 


It follows that guidance is concerned with all the children, 
not just with those who present special problems. Every child 
has unrealized potentialities. Some have latent special gifts and 
talents. ‘These the guidance-minded teacher tries to discover and 
develop. One rural teacher said, when asked to list the gifted 
children in her class, “All my children are gifted.” 

Far too many individuals fail to realize the promise of youth. 
Far too many gifted children “languish in idleness.” Sometimes 
they become behavior problems. As one gifted youngster said, “I 
finished my work long before the others did. Then there was 
nothing for me to do. So I talked to my neighbors and did other 
things that annoyed the teacher. That’s the way I became a ‘dis- 
cipline problem.’ ” 

The foundation of guidance is understanding in a relationship 
of respect and affection. The desire of elementary-school children 
for kind and friendly teachers is often poignantly expressed in their 
conversations and compositions. 


One rural child wrote: 


My first-grade teacher was nice, and tried to help me in every way she 
could. She did not have any one child who was her pet. When I was in 
the first grade I was bashful and she taught me not to be bashful. She 
liked us and showed us that she liked us, which made us like her. 
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In the second grade my teacher was gentle about things that would usually 
make people angry. She always found a way to use pupils, even dumb ones. 
She could make them feel at home and that they were welcome. 


A Brief Restatement 


Thus far we have considered the nature of guidance in the 
elementary school: It is closely allied with child development. 
It is continuous, providing for a progression of experience from 
home to school, thru elementary-school years, and into high school. 
Guidance can reinforce good home relations and compensate some- 
what for blighting home experiences. Guidance-minded teachers 
try to look at things thru children’s eyes. ‘They try to understand 
what the child’s behavior means to him and what conditions and 
causes have given rise to it. They realize that guidance is a process, 
and are concerned with helping children learn to handle difficult 
situations and make wise choices and decisions themselves. ‘They 
do not step in when the child can arrive at a good solution him- 
self. They no longer think of guidance only in connection with 
“problem cases,” but see it as a means of helping every child to 
make the best of himself. All of this takes place in an atmosphere 
of friendly, kind relations where children are constantly learning 
and growing. 


CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE TO GUIDANCE 


With this over-all view of guidance principles in mind, let us 
look at some of the conditions that make effective elementary- 
school guidance possible. Among these are conditions that affect 
the teacher’s personal adjustment and growth, conditions that 
make it possible to treat children in the guidance way, conditions 
in which children can most easily discover and develop their poten- 
tialities—conditions in the home, the local community, and even 
in the world, which directly or indirectly affect children’s devel- 
opment and behavior in school. 


Consideration for the Teacher 


If teachers are to establish a friendly, understanding relation- 
ship with children, they should be able to maintain their own 
mental health and find satisfaction in their work. They should 
not be unduly upset by conditions in their own homes—burden- 
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some dependents, unpleasant family relations, financial problems, 
and the like. If they are young married teachers away from home, 
they should not be made unhappy by lack of social recreation with 
young people of their own age, or by being expected to live up to 
—or down to—the community’s uncomplimentary stereotype of 
“teacher.” ‘Their housing conditions, too, should be comfortable 
rather than a constant source of irritation. If citizens want effec- 
tive guidance for their children, they should show concern and 
consideration for the teacher as a person. 

School administrators likewise should show thoughtful consider- 
ation for the classroom teacher as a person. Every worker wants 
to feel that he has a share in a going concern. ‘Teachers are no 
exception. ‘They want to work with administrators and parents 
in developing the school program. If they have had a share in 
the planning, they will be more eager to carry out the plans. If 
they have been given responsibilities in line with their interests 
and special abilities, they will do their best work with satisfaction. 
Administrators can create such conditions only if they know the 
teachers individually; focus attention on their assets, not their 
faults; and give recognition and approval of their services. 


Opportunities To Learn 


Very often teachers’ failure to cooperate in the guidance pro- 
gram stems from insecurity. ‘They lack the “know-how.” ‘This is 
not their fault. Often in their preparation they have had no in- 
struction in how to interview parents and children, and how to 
observe and record significant behavior, how to guide while they 
teach and use the group as an instrument of guidance. ‘l’o make up 
for this lack, the administrator should provide inservice education, 
within the school day if possible. This can be done in preschool 
and postschool workshops and conferences, in unassigned periods, 
and in other ways. He should provide learning experiences that 
are lively, realistic, concrete, and helpful—panel discussions by 
youngsters, dramatizations of interviews, demonstrations of group 
methods, discussions of films, practice in observation and the keep- 
ing, interpretation, and use of cumulative records. Such inservice 
education programs, supplemented by guidance courses in colleges 
and universities, will prepare teachers more adequately for their 
guidance responsibilities. When they feel more secure in their 
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guidance technics they will participate more willingly and effec- 
tively. 


Principals’ Philosophy and Teachers’ Attitudes 


‘The administrator's philosophy of education also makes a big 
difference. If he believes that gaining an understanding of chil- 
dren and acting on that understanding is the teacher’s job, then 
guidance becomes an intrinsic part of the teacher’s professional 
day, not something added to an already heavy load. 

‘Teachers’ own attitudes toward their work are important, too. 
It is fine, of course, to realize that teaching has great social sig- 
nificance and that the future of the world depends largely on the 
education of the children now growing up. But it is also important 
for teachers to feel that they are growing as well as giving. It 
is good for them to realize that the daily contacts with all kinds of 
children—charming, eager, spontaneous, emotionally disturbed, 
extremely aggressive—offer them the best possible opportunities 
to learn “the language of behavior” and to grow professionally. 

Even when some favorable conditions cannot be achieved, teach- 
ers may change their attitudes toward conditions that exist. ‘That is 
the secret of adjustment, expressed most clearly by Mother Goose: 


For every evil under the sun, 

There is a remedy or there is none. 
If there be one, go and find it. 

If there be none, never mind it. 


The School Setting 


Certain conditions in the school may prevent teachers from 
doing their most effective guidance. A highly competitive atmos- 
phere focuses attention on getting ahead of others rather than on 
individual progress. Discipline that is punitive, that is concerned 
with the past rather than the future, makes it impossible for the 
teacher to treat behavior problems in the guidance way. Poor 
methods of teaching result in unnecessary failure and discourage- 
ment. No wonder one little boy said, when asked why the chil- 
dren in his class liked their teacher so much, “She learns us good.” 
Most important of all is the curriculum—the sum total of educa- 
tional experiences provided for the children. Guidance is com- 
pletely blocked by lack of the materials of instruction and other 
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experiences which individual children need. In fact, it is exceed- 
ingly frustrating for teachers who, by study, have discovered chil- 
dren’s interests and needs and potentialities, to find that there are 
no means of developing them. , 

Even when limited in these respects, teachers still have a degree 
of freedom in the way they conduct their classes. ‘They can pro- 
vide for pupils’ social development and self-realization by giving 
them opportunities to live cooperatively and helpfully with others 
in small, informal groups. By offering opportunities for initiative, 
responsibility, and creativity, teachers can provide the conditions 
necessary for the discovery and development of all kinds of abilities 
and talents. 


Home and Neighborhood Setting 


Similarly, it is distressing for classroom teachers and principals 
to be confronted with home and neighborhood conditions that 
tear down what they have tried to build up. ‘This is especially true 
of parental attitudes that are obviously having a destructive influ- 
ence on the child. Since they are not social workers or psycho- 
therapists, teachers cannot hope, even if they had the time, to 
change the deep-seated attitudes and personality structure of par- 
ents. In their limited contacts, however, they may help parents 
to change some detail of their behavior, which will favorably affect 
the child’s response and thus set in motion a beneficent cycle of 
interaction. And, instead of blaming the parent, as it is so natural 
to do, teachers can include both parent and child in their sympa- 
thetic understanding. ‘This point of view was beautifully expressed 
by the narrator in the film, The Quiet One, when he said, “A very 
heavy burden for an old woman; a very heavy burden for a little 
boy.” 


The Staff 


To create the favorable conditions we have mentioned and to 
give effective guidance require three types of professional personnel 
who have certain essential characteristics. First, schools need ad- 
ministrators who are considerate and appreciative of classroom 
teachers and try to create conditions that make effective guidance 
possible. 
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Second, schools need classroom teachers who are sensitive to 
children’s troubles and who can give the best guidance possible 
within the limitations imposed upon them without a feeling of 
frustration. Slowly but surely such teachers gain understanding 
of the dynamics of behavior and methods of child study and acquire 
skill in the technics of guiding children and parents. In the 
elementary school each teacher is a teacher-counselor of pupils in 
his class. 

Third, schools need the services of a staff of specialists, including 
doctor, nurse, school social worker, psychologist, psychiatrist, 
counselor, and coordinator or director of guidance. ‘These specialists 
may serve an individual school, a group of schools, or a school 
system. They have four main functions: (a) to work with and thru 
teachers; (b) to work intensively with complex cases referred to 
them, involving problems of family relations and emotional con- 
flicts; (c) to bring to bear their guidance insights in modifying the 
curriculum and in changing unfavorable school conditions; (d) to 
know and use present community resources for guidance, and to 
work for community conditions that are more favorable for chil- 
dren’s growth and development. 


Appropriate Technics 


Guidance technics—as John Dewey defined technics—are intelli- 
gent means of getting results. They are a bridge between theory 
and practice, a way of reaching the ideal from the place where we 
are at present. Technics are not tools to be applied mechanically; 
they are instruments to be used appropriately in the service of un- 
derstanding, with appreciation of their underlying philosophy, and 
with recognition of the possible hazards in their use. 

These technics are many and varied. Observation of children 
in their daily activities is basic. But often it only raises the ques- 
tion, “Why?” ‘To answer this question teachers need to observe 
further, listen to what children say, talk with parents, and use other 
more specialized technics such as standard and informal tests and 
the interpretation of pictures and children’s drawings; incomplete 
sentences, and incomplete stories. 

Information from any one source is never used singly; it is always 
interpreted in the light of other facts and impressions, and thru in- 
sight into the dynamics of child behavior. Since teachers cannot 
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possibly keep in mind such a mass of personal data about each of 
their pupils, they use the cumulative personnel record and the case 
study in synthesizing information from scattered sources. Even 
more helpful is the case conference in which the nurse, doctor, 
principal, teachers, and other members of the school staff partici- 
pate. 

Group methods are useful both for understanding children and 
for helping them to understand themselves and to work out their 
social relations. Sociometry suggests patterns of interpersonal re- 
lations; sociodrama helps pupils understand certain situations and 
learn concretely how to handle them; discussion of films and dra- 
matic skits helps them to interpret their own behavior and their 
relations with others. 

In the upper grades accurate, up-to-date information about fur- 
ther educational opportunities is needed so that children, parents, 
and teachers may make sound tentative plans. It is a decided ad- 
vantage for the graduating class to think thru these plans carefully 
with someone who knows them well and has plenty of time to dis- 
cuss possibilities with them. ‘To some extent, even at this age, 
educational plans depend upon the general type of vocation in 
view. Accordingly, pupils need to explore various vocational fields. 
Such discussion of vocations adds to their knowledge of the world 
of work, and gives some basis for broad vocational choices. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF GUIDANCE 


How may the effectiveness of guidance in the elementary school 
be determined? The most direct way is thru obtaining evidence 
of desirable changes in children’s behavior and mental health over 
a period of time. ‘To do this is especially difficult because the ef- 
fects of guidance are often subtle and long delayed. However, the 
case studies and cumulative records, used in helping pupils day by 
day, can also be used for the evaluation of pupils’ progress. 

In the pages that follow, the ideas in this short overview of 
guidance will come to life; words will become “something we can 
do.” As you read the concrete illustrations of guidance at work, 
you will see how administration, child study, child development, 
curriculum, and guidance are interwoven in the effort to help chil- 
dren understand themselves and their environment. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Principal Is Responsible 


ay . ADMINISTRATIVE responsibility for 
\y FF ) pupil guidance resides in the office of 


Pe = principal. However, this location of re- 
as 


"— sponsibility does not mean that all 
guidance programs are similar. Pro- 
grams vary according to the philosophy 
behind them, the complexity of the 
situation, and the specialized resources 
available to make them effective. ‘The 
elementary-school principal may regard 
guidance to be as broad as education 
itself or he may think of guidance as a 
specific part of the school program. 
The principal may have but few spe- 
cialized resources at his disposal or he 
may have many. These various con- 
cerns of the elementary-school princi- 
pal are reflected in the articles included 
in this chapter. 
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Guidance Is Part of Administrative 
Responsibility 
By JEROME E. LEAVITT 
Assistant Professor of Education 


Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Portland, Oregon 


and RICHARD W. HINDS 
Principal, Bailey Hill School 
Eugene, Oregon 


OME aspects of school administration are akin to the routines 
of business management. The budget, the supply of materials, 
the maintenance of plant and equipment, and the “customer” or 
patron relationships are several of these aspects. But the similarities 
end at this point. ‘The raw materials with which the school adminis- 
trator “manufactures” his product are derived from the philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology of education, not of business or of indus- 
try. The product cannot be mass-produced or sent thru a routine 
process. A finished product readied for our society cannot be man- 
ufactured if we are interested in a democratic way of life. Rather, 
education must be an organization of innumerable desirable op- 
portunities and advantages for the children who are living in a 
complex and changing society. 


GUIDANCE AS EDUCATION 


Guidance is one of the component parts of education in the 
elementary school. Guidance takes the “pulse” of its pupils to as- 
sure normal growth in the use of opportunities and advantages 
available to children. Guidance is the focusing of the goals of educa- 
tion on the individual child. The practices and philosophy of 
education in modern elementary schools are synonymous with good 
guidance practices. 

A review of the literature concerning the elementary school 
reveals wide areas of agreement. It shows concern for each indi- 
vidual child, his wholesome growth, his fullest development from 
a child dependent upon his home environment, to a relatively in- 
dependent adolescent prepared to face the tasks of later school 
years and adulthood. Recognizing that the early years of childhood 
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are important in the development of the human personality, the 
teachers of the elementary schools assist in building a curriculum 
according to the age and experience level of the child. The cur- 
riculum consists of personal experiences shared in a democratic 
environment for the development of skills necessary for vocation, 
home, citizenship, and recreation. Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are recognized as means for individual development and should be 
based on a background of sound physical growth, healthy emotional 
growth, and appropriate social growth. 


HUMAN VALUES ARE IMPORTANT 


Human values are important in achievement. The dignity of 
each individual is an ideal inherent in our society. The principles 
basic to this ideal are practiced in our elementary schools. The dif- 
ferences that distinguish each individual child are significant to 
teachers. They respect the unique pattern of development of each 
child as it relates to himself, his companions, and his family. The 
advantages and opportunities for learning experiences are organized 
to nurture this maturing personality. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


The responsibilities of administrators in educational planning 
include many basic aspects of guidance. Some of the areas common 
to all schools are reporting pupil progress; conferences with parents, 
teachers, and pupils; discipline; pupil records and accounting; 
health and safety; school recreational programs; and the use of 
community resources. 

A study of these and other responsibilities of the elementary- 
school principal would indicate that all but the routine business 
management problems concern human relationships, interactions of 
personalities, or planning for experiences. When wholesome rela- 
tionships between pupil and teacher, pupil and pupil, teacher and 
fellow workers are developed, the responsibilities of the school 
principal have been fulfilled and good guidance is being practiced. 

Recognizing that guidance practices are an inherent part of 
school planning, focusing attention on a few administrative re- 
sponsibilities related to guidance may be helpful to other principals. 
The principal has more than individual responsibilities; he deals 
with groups. The larger the school, the more his technics for dealing 
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with groups must be developed. In practice, the principal uses 
both individual and group technics. 


Teacher-Parent Conference 


Reporting to parents is an important area of administrative 
responsibility that is related to guidance. In this area the teacher- 
parent conference is being used more and more as a partial, 
if not a full, replacement for a cold, impersonal report card. How 
may teachers work with parents for the optimum good that can 
accrue to the child? The principal must recognize that the younger 
teacher has a different problem in approaching parents from the 
older experienced teacher who may or may not have children of her 
own. The emphasis should be on the child and not the parent. The 
younger teacher may regard the parent as the principal figure of 
the conference, and the older teacher may think of the parent as 
someone to be endured. Talking this problem over in teachers 
meetings may help to develop a form and guide for conferences 
which will be oriented around the child. 


Education for All 


The core of American teachers is representative of the middle 
or upper-lower class. ‘These teachers are called upon to teach 
children from families of many different ethnic groups and from 
upper and lower class families as well as from middle class families. 
To be effective, teachers must have an objective understanding 
of the children from all ethnic and socio-economic groups. What 
is considered impolite in one group may be incomprehensible in 
another; yet all groups are striving to rear good, substantial, self-reli- 
ant young men and women. Parents want the best for their children. 
But what is considered “best” by one group is not always considered 
“best” by another. Group study by the faculty under the leadership 
of the principal can bring about a greater understanding of the 
values, appreciations, and attitudes under these various circum- 


stances. 
The Individual Child 


In still another way, the school staff, by working together on the 
goals of education as they apply to each individual child, can 
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assist the troubled and disturbed children in school. The extreme 
deviates in any school become known thruout the school by tales 
from children, teachers, parents, and by personal encounters on the 
playground, in the corridors, or during programs. ‘These pupils can 
be discussed and the entire school staff can find areas of agreement 
on how to work with these children. To assist in these cases, 
various records become useful guidance instruments. 

From the cumulative record, items regarding home background 
and test information may prove helpful. The health record may dis- 
close vital information about the child. Add to these factual notes 
on behavior in various situations, sociograms, friendship scales, 
interviews, or a comprehensive case study and the total picture 
will help to provide a greater understanding of the child or at least 
an appreciation of his problems. With this approach to guidance, 
educational advantages and experiences, not therapy, are the major 
emphases of the program. 


A Positive Attitude 


One of the major responsibilities of administrators is to fos- 
ter a positive attitude toward school and life. The attitudes created 
by the school environment have a long-lasting effect. It is the job 
of administrators to create an environment which builds favorable 
attitudes toward school, learning, and companions. ‘These attitudes 
are acquired in the realistic events of school—successes or failures in 
studies and in activities with friends. The friendly attitude of the 
principal is reflected in the understanding of the teachers. 

Pupils must not only be prepared for future duties in society 
but they must also practice the realistic task of living in school. 
Thru good mental hygiene practices, group guidance technics, 
and individual counseling, wholesome, happy individuals may be 
prepared to meet the tasks of living now. Later, the tasks of making 
a home, using leisure time, and choosing a way to earn a living 
will be met by these individuals who have had practice in facing 
the issues of life with attitudes that are realistic, understanding, and 
constructive. 


Specialists Needed 


Individually, there will be cases for which outside help will 
be needed. It is the responsibility of the principal to know the 
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agencies in the school, the city, and the state to which cases 
needing remedial assistance may be referred. The avenues of re- 
ferral should be known to the teachers and to parent groups. ‘These 
special cases may require speech instruction, medical assistance, and 
parent counseling, as well as psychiatric care. 

Representatives of the outside facilities who handle the special 
cases may also be used as consultants in workshops, resources 
available to teachers, and leaders in group meetings called to foster 
deeper insights into common problems of children. This point of 
view increases teaching efficiency and pupil happiness. It em- 
phasizes that the main concern of guidance in the elementary school 
is preventive. 


GUIDANCE IN ALL SCHOOLS 


The great majority of the schools cannot have an administrative 
organization that makes the guidance program definitive. All 
schools have the basic ingredients—a principal, teachers, and 
children. The teacher works with these children, with their minds, 
with their bodies, and with their feelings. The teacher will meet 
the problems of children according to his judgment and ability. 
A team approach to these problems under the leadership of the 
school principal can encourage an awareness of a planned guidance 
program, a knowledge of guidance resources, recognition of a 
course of action, and a feeling of cooperative educational endeavor. 





The greatest test of administrative effectiveness that the principal 
of an elementary school faces is leadership of his teaching staff. 
If he achieves success in this aspect of his responsibilities, he will 
have a successful educational program, with satisfied parents, 
pupils, and lay community members. He will have laid the key- 
stone not only to recognized leadership in the school, but to 
success in educational leadership in the community as well. 


—REAVIS, PIERCE, STULLKEN, SMITH, Administering 
the Elementary School, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
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Organization Makes for 


More Effective Guidance 
By E. LEO WAIAN 


Principal, Providencia and Monterey Avenue Schools 
Burbank, California 


IVE steps are followed in the organization of guidance in our 

school: collecting data; recording it; interpreting it; using data 
to help pupils; and finally, where necessary, making use of the 
facilities of the central office for the more serious cases. Figure 
I shows our organization of personnel and services. Progression 
in the use of these services and interrelationships among them are 
discussed in subsequent paragraphs. 


COLLECTING DATA 


Our first point of attack in the field of guidance is to make 
use of the tests available to us from the central office. ‘These 
include group tests of intelligence and of achievement. The tests 
are administered by the classroom teacher, the principal, the 
psychometrist, or the testing chairman. Observation of children, 
interviews, personality tests, and behavior ratings are also employed 
to gather data on the pupils. 

Weare fortunate in having in our building a fourth-grade teacher 
who is qualified as a psychometrist. She is available to give in- 
dividual intelligence and adjustment tests. 


RECORDING DATA 


Our second step is recording the data. Guidance and super- 
vision of the teachers are important factors in seeing that the 
cumulative record does not get so cumulative or confusing that it 
is worthless. The more important data are recorded in such a 
manner as to be read easily. Notes of conferences with parents, 
copies of home reports, and records of observations or interviews, 
as well as data about health, the child’s home situation, and results 
of standardized tests are included. The recording of data is dis- 
cussed with the new teachers during the orientation week which pre- 
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cedes the opening of school in the fall. At this time they also 
become acquainted with the cumulative records, and each teacher 
is given an opportunity to look over the folders for his class. 


Identifying information, health summary, and test data are 
written on the folder. A supplementary card on which the teacher 
makes brief comments once or twice a year is placed in the folder. 
(We have yearly promotions.) Copies of the home reports, copies 
of special case studies, anecdotes, other notes of value in guidance, 
and test profiles are placed in the folder, also. Occasionally, signi- 
ficant data are obtained from youth groups and the playground di- 
rector. Other sources, such as family doctors, county health depart- 
ments, and welfare agencies, give us information that is valuable 
in guiding the pupils. 

All the cumulative folders are kept on file in the principal’s office. 
The nurse has a health summary card in her office and the teachers 
have a class summary sheet in their rooms. ‘The latter contains the 
name, chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, test 
data, and the expected achievement grade level for every pupil in 
the room. Teachers have access to the folders in the office whenever 
they wish to look at them for information or to make entries. 


The material in the folders is reviewed periodically and, before 
the records are sent to the junior high school, the older material 
is discarded if it is no longer of value. 


INTERPRETING DATA 


The third step is the interpretation of data. Increasingly in the 
progression of these steps in the organization of guidance, it be- 
comes the duty of the principal to help his teachers. We feel that an 
objective statement about a pupil becomes meaningful only when 
it is related to normal behavior or accomplishment and when the 
reason or the occasion for it is understood. 


Our practice is for the teacher involved and the principal to 
confer on each case. If the matter is of enough importance, teach- 
ers who previously had the child are called in. At other times, 
one or more of the supervisors and directors from the central 
office staff may sit in as consultants during these meetings on in- 
terpretation. 
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HELPING PUPILS 


Understanding the child and the reason for his behavior is 
followed by the fourth step—that of helping him with an indi- 
vidual problem, or helping the group if more than one is involved. 

Thru the various student groups, pupils are given an opportunity 
to develop leadership and engage in cooperative planning. We 
have a student council, student health committee, student sports 
committee, and a student safety committee, all of which meet reg- 
ularly with a faculty sponsor. 

Classes take turns participating in assemblies and planning 
menus for the school cafeteria which is district operated. Special 
committees of pupils are set up when the need arises, as, for ex- 
ample, during the poliomyelitis, Red Cross, and cancer drives. 

Pupils who have educational difficulties are given special at- 
tention. A copy of the form used for summarizing the case study is 
placed in the folder after a decision on the promotion is made. 
In the meantime, some adjustment may be made in the pupil’s 
placement since the grouping is flexible enough to enable us to 
put pupils in groups where they can do their best work. 

Those pupils who have problems are helped by their teachers 
or a group of teachers and the principal. An attempt is made to 
understand atypical behavior, modifying it, if possible, thru work- 
ing on the causes. In addition, members of the staff, including the 
principal and the office teacher, try to give the pupil daily help 
thru conferences with him, thru a change of rooms, thru a change 
in curriculum within reason, and thru placement in youth groups, 
athletic teams, and special committees. 

Quite often problems may be prevented from arising if the prin- 
cipal visits the classroom to observe and help teachers and pupils. 
Relayed information, stories from one side only, or descriptions 
of situations long since passed do not portray accurately what has 
transpired. As much as is humanly possible, we try to keep in close 
personal touch with all the pupils. 


USING FACILITIES OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


For pupils with severe difficulties the district has provided 
facilities for helping their adjustment. This is the fifth step in our 
school organization for guidance. 
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Credit is due our superintendent and his staff for making available 
to us the many resources of the central office for guidance. Psy- 
chologists come to the school on call. Intensive testing of some 
cases may be arranged. Home visits and office conferences are 
arranged thru the cooperation of the central staff. Educational 
and counseling specialists are either regularly scheduled to visit our 
building or are on call. 

Extreme cases of maladjustment are studied by the adjustment 
clinic presided over by a competent psychiatrist and a psychiatric 
social worker. All phases of the child’s environment as well as the 
child himself are examined, and the parents and school people take 
part in the study. ‘The follow-up is usually left to the parents (who 
sometimes need help themselves) and to the school people. Oc- 
casionally, an unusually severe case requires institutional care. 


OUR GOAL 


We hope that we can prevent these severe cases from becoming 
too numerous. We feel that the aim of our.organization for guid- 
ance is toward the adjustment and education of the pupils. The 
process of learning is peculiarly personal. To individualize in- 
struction, we must know the child and create for him an atmos- 
phere that is conducive to learning. Many children come to us 
with problems which hinder their schooling. Our job, we feel, is 
to make guidance so effective that every child gets the maximum 
benefit from his days and years in the elementary school. 





Every worthy undertaking, if it is to be carried forward efficiently, 
requires a scheme of operations. Usually one of the first things 
a leader does is to develop a plan whereby steps may be taken 
toward an objective. If leadership operates in terms of democratic 
principles, such plans are developed in cooperation with the other 
persons involved. The result is an organization through which 
and within which persons operate in discharging their various 
responsibilities and contributions to the enterprise. 


—HENRY J. OTTO, Elementary School Organization 
and Administration, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1944. 
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Getting Started 


By PAUL C. GILLESPIE 
and CHARLOTTE OLDENBURG 
Principal and Classroom Teacher 

Monte Vista School 

Phoeniz, Arizona 


U 
T 


N PLANNING a guidance program, initial effort should be di- 

rected toward establishing working relationships with all staff 
members. The successful program cannot be dictated and imposed 
but must be planned democratically with the entire staff. 

An effective guidance program in the individual school should 
meet the needs of staff members appropriate to their abilities and 
interest. It should promote professional growth in guidance activi- 
ties set up and developed by the personnel concerned. Cooperation 
in planning each stage of development makes each member more 
competent in performing assigned tasks and enables him to express 
needs connected with, the task. 


PROCEDURES IN ORGANIZING FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES 


This article explains how the staff of the Monte Vista School 
planned together in initiating a few of the guidance services. In 
the fall of 1951 the principal and several members of the staff dis- 
cussed the need for a guidance program. It was felt that the intro- 
duction of such a program would mean surveying, utilizing, and 
evaluating present services rendered by the school. 

Staff members were encouraged to survey present services and 
to suggest and recommend those services needed most. It was 
agreed that the task was great and that the problems to be attacked 
must be identified and classified before specific steps could be taken. 
The classroom teachers organization volunteered to use these 
problems as their project. 


IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEMS 
Various recommendations were brought to the principal for 
discussion, clarification, and approval. ‘The problems of record 
keeping, testing, and inservice training were identified as those 
needing immediate study. A list of these problems was turned over 
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A uniform program of testing was recommended. 






to the president of the classroom teachers organization. He pre- 
sented the list to the group, who agreed to study thoroly one 
problem at a time so that all members could participate. 

The group agreed that the record system needed study and 
decided to use that as the first problem. A committee was appointed 
to launch the study and the members started work early in the 
spring of 1952. 























Improving the Cumulative Record 


The committee set up a plan of procedure for attaining the aims 
and objectives agreed upon by the group. ‘The committee studied 
the following questions: 


. What is the cumulative record? 

. What information should be made available? 

. What are the inadequacies in the present record system? 

. What recommendations should be made for providing a more effec- 
tive record system? 


WH NI — 


ae 


The committee made progress reports at regular monthly’ meet- 
ings. As school time was not assigned for the project, the steps 
in procedure were accomplished on staff time. After the committee 
members had studied other cumulative records, had evaluated the 
present records, and had discovered their inadequacies, an improved 
cumulative record was presented to the staff for criticism. 
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After the staff had approved the rough draft, the cumulative 
record was presented to and approved by the principal. The new 
cumulative record was printed during the summer vacation and 
was ready for use by the following fall term. Since all the faculty 
had contributed to the planning of the record, its purposes and 
uses had been learned in the construction period. 


Setting Up a Testing Program 


At the first business meeting of the classroom teachers organ- 
ization of the fall term, it was agreed that the group would con- 
tinue its study of guidance services. A committee for the study of 
the testing program was appointed. . 

The committee examined the types of tests being used for the 
purpose of recommending an over-all planned testing program. ‘The 
committee made a study of several testing programs to learn what 
tests were being used successfully, and it evaluated the present 
testing program in terms of tests found to be necessary and useful. 

The committee gathered samples of many types of tests and made 
them available to teachers on primary, elementary, and intermedi- 
ate levels, for appraisal. The group was urged to examine the 
tests for validity, reliability, and practicability. ‘Tests designed to 
determine pupil problems and needs were not to be overlooked. 

After assessing suggestions made by the staff, the committee 
evaluated their results and recommended a uniform program of 
testing to the principal. The committee met with the principal 
thruout the study to determine the amount of money that could be 
allotted for the service and for suggestions and consultations. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


Altho only two of the facets of the guidance program set forth 
in the fall of 1951 have received complete study, the group feels 
that progress has been made and that good foundations have been 
laid for future study. 

The use of guidance services already set up should and does point 
the way for future steps. Therefore, it is to be hoped that the 
next steps for our guidance program will be taken as soon as 
feasible. Counseling service, inservice training, and study of psy- 
chometric technics are services especially needed. 
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Ten Ways the Principal Guides 


By F. M. MAXWELL 
Principal, Jefferson School 
Mason City, Iowa 


ODAY’S principal needs to move in many directions and in 

various ways in order to be successful in technics important to 
the guidance of children. He seeks opportunity to serve outside 
the bounds of his office. It is not enough for him to be able to care 
for the common administrative procedures. ‘The principal aspires 
to be 10 persons rather than one. 

This statement does not mean to imply that the principal moves 
in isolation from his staff. ‘Teachers lend their counsel and support 
to the principal for leadership above and beyond what the teacher 
can normally supply. In this discussion 10 fields wherein the prin- 
cipal works are introduced, each of which proviaes opportunity 
for the practice of additional leadership by the principal. 


OBSERVER 

The principal needs to know his pupils. ‘The greater the enrol- 
ment the greater will be the challenge. 

One of the most satisfactory technics for becoming acquainted 
with a child is thru casual conversation which can take place under 
the most commonplace circumstances. Such a time is when the 
child arrives at school. The principal who can take time to be on 
hand when the children enter the building can take advantage of 
many opportunities otherwise lost. By exchanging greetings, by 
noticing appearances, by asking questions and learning names, by 
giving a friendly pat to a worried lad, and by observing the under- 
nourished child or the ill-clothed child, a principal can gain knowl- 
edge and information that is unobtainable in any other way. 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Today’s principal needs to be alert to situations which give him 
opportunity to add breadth and depth to the school program. 
Without willingness and eagerness to contribute, coupled with a 
wealth of resources, he will fall far short of his best. 

When an art instructor, intent upon developing a conservation 
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theme, describes a buffalo ranch of 30 head, the principal does his 
part by suggesting and arranging a field trip to a ranch. ‘The art 
project becomes more meaningful to the pupils after they have 
visited the ranch. 

One might surely expect the friendly, understanding principal 
who follows the progress of the school’s Mexican exhibit to ask 
himself whether his hand-carved bookends and miniature Spanish 
saddle have a place in the exhibit. If so, they should be offered. 
Such a principal would also place a few well-chosen words of com- 
pliment on the blackboard for young eyes to see on the following 
morning. 

Unless a principal contributes where opportunity is found, there 
is small reason for him to feel satisfaction in the routine of a 
busy office. 


INVENTOR 


Today’s principal can serve his school well in the role of 
inventor. With imagination, he can furnish equipment for helping 
his pupils learn and live together. 

In the Northern winter, the snowball problem may be partially 
solved by building a frame with numbered and hinged trap doors, 
which can serve as a target for young snowballers. Or other inviting 
targets rnay be hung from trees or erected in special safe areas. 

On many playgrounds sand or sawdust filled bags for bases are 
needed. A balancing wall is another piece of useful equipment. 
There is merit in supplying primary-grade children with old tractor 
tires. These items not only encourage constructive, safe play but 
they also open the door to pupil contacts essential for guidance. 

One principal received so much satisfaction from his daughter's 
use of an improvised turning bar that a simple set of instructions 
and diagrams for construction were made available to all pupils 
and their parents. Another principal developed a technic for tape- 
recording interviews. The examples of contributions by inventive 
principals and teachers are endless in number, but the cases where 
the “invention” is shared are far too few. 


DISCOVERER 


Today’s principal needs to develop an ability to see much in a 
quick glance if he is to serve his school to best advantage. It is thru 
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keen eyes that he will find the child who is left out of games, will 
notice the unskilled batsman “throwing his weapon.” In this way 
the principal may find opportunity to help the child who cannot 
run, throw, catch, or kick. 

One glance by the principal at dismissal time may help him to 
discover needed improvements in bicycle safety and traffic sugges- 
tions that otherwise would be ignored. Time spent in the school 
lunchroom will help him to discover many things about eating 
habits, behavior habits, and use of leisure time. Only an unimagina- 
tive person could notice children restricted in activity because of 
weather and not think of such wholesome activitics as hopscotch, 
jacks, checkers, jackstraws, caroms, and puzzles. ‘The principal 
will do something about it. 

Only a glance is needed to see the bully in action. But the prin- 
cipal needs to be in the field of action if he is to realize this opportu- 
nity for guidance. 


COACH 


The principal is unwise who stands aside in the belief that the 
momentum of children’s clamor will solve athletic and playground 
problems. He can perform a real act of service for them and estab- 
lish lessons in living at the same time. 

School-time games are necessary for the development of the 
child. The principal should know something of the everyday prob- 
lems of baseball, basketball, soccer, football, volleyball, “keep- 
away,’ marbles, and 100 varicties of fun games. He should make 
himself available for their worthwhile development. He should 
encourage the boys and girls to keep the rules simple, especially 
when there is no arbiter. 


REFEREE 

The gift of making wise decisions is essential to the success of 
a principal. The principal is a referee, a coordinator, a judge, and 
by his studied decisions, large and small, gives guidance to those 
with whom he works. 

One principal, upon hearing a request by an instructor to set 
aside a garden plot, anticipated a similar request from a grade unit 
not included in the plan. He immediately suggested that they, too, 
set aside a plot for use if they should decide to have a garden for 
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their room. It is important to anticipate the results of a decision 
at the time when the situation arises. 

When is a snow fort safe from destruction? Only when there is 
a feeling of joint participation and pride in accomplishment. Only 
thru guidance can this be accomplished. 


CHALLENGER 


The elementary-school pupil will accept a challenge. Sometimes 
instructors are not in a position to deliver the needed incentive at 
the opportune time. The pupil and the school are fortunate when 
the principal will take time to challenge the groups and the 
individuals. 

An interesting example written in a practised hand may cause 
the careless writer to do his best work. It is easier to write the word, 
baseball than ballroom and it is easier to write vacation than vesti- 
bule. The principal knows why this is true. Challenge the imagina- 
tion and you move the pupil toward successful learning. 

One principal, wishing to learn something of pupil reaction to 
arithmetic, presented simple tricks involving knowledge of arith- 
metical facts and processes. He then explained the tricks to obtain 
further reactions. An interesting example that never fails to chal- 
lenge the pupil follows: 


Choose a number 
Double the number 

Add 18 

Divide the answer by 2 
Subtract the first number 
The answer is 9 


The pupil will be interested in the reason for this. He will also 
learn to supply a different “double” to obtain a different answer. 


FRIEND 


Today’s principal needs to learn of the child who is underprivi- 
leged and to see that proper agencies have opportunity to help. 
Making a child feel well and accepted are great services. There 
is a duty to channel articles of wear to places of need. By doing 
this one can provide satisfaction to the giver and to the receiver. 
Even comparatively trivial attentions are important to the child. 
The principal who found a fifth-grade lad in tears because his dog 
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was at school and his mother’s phone was busy had an unusually 
fine opportunity to lay groundwork for future guidance when he 
took both lad and dog to their home in his car. Many similar situa- 
tions have been discovered thru the principal’s willingness to be a 
partner in the commonplace occurrences of the elementary school. 


EXAMPLE 

Today’s principal gives guidance to those with whom he comes 
in contact by his outward appearance, thru his philosophy, his 
patience and consideration, his perseverance, and his continual 
search for ways to serve education and society. He will welcome 
opportunities to point out the good and he will acknowledge that 
there is sometimes need for improvement. He will work thru proper 
channels. When progress is blocked, he will seek permission to 
try new channels. He will practice patience even in moments of 
great trial and he will guide others in these same valuable traits 
thru his example. 

The emergency of an accident or an unexpected situation pro- 
vides a good opportunity for setting an example. One principal 
has reported considerable satisfaction on having established a 
complete first-aid corner which made it possible for him to give 
preliminary care to an injured boy. By doing this he demonstrated 
what others could do in similar situations. 


COUNSELOR 

Only after successfully engaging in these nine areas of leadership 
can the principal be considered a true counselor. By his demonstra- 
tion of ability to care for the needs of his school, he will assume a 
place of high regard among the parents of his pupils. Further 
opportunities to carry on in his many roles will continually chal- 
lenge him. 

Today’s principal will assemble and present professional material 
which will help his pupils and their parents at the level where 
it is needed. Having established the proper relationships .and 
demonstrated the ability to succeed, he will continue to grow thru 
service and experience, contributing as much as he can to the 
important profession of teaching. 
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The Administrator as Architect of the 
School Guidance Program 


By JAMES V. MOON 

and RUTH A. DICKINSON 
Superintendent and Guidance Counselor 
Vestern Springs Public Schools 

Western Springs, Illinois 


HE responsibility for the success or failure of a school’s 

guidance program falls squarely upon the shoulders of adminis- 
trators of elementary schools. The attitude of the superintendent 
or principal toward guidance determines whether mere lip service 
is rendered to the program or whether it is basic to the whole 
school organization. ‘The observations in this article may apply 
equally well to the administrator, whether he be the superintendent 
of schools or the elementary-school principal. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S PHILOSOPHY 


If the administrator does not think of the school’s job as the 
development of the child’s total personality but simply as the 
responsibility to see that the child acquires certain skills and 
knowledge, his acts will reflect his belief. ‘The guidance program 
will be an attachment from the outside and not an integral part of 
the total school program. 


LEADERSHIP BY THE PRINCIPAL 


The principal sets the pattern by creating the general atmosphere 
in the school. Thru his influence he can bring together all the in- 
dividuals on his staff and inspire them to carry on together their 
common task to “make the good in each child grow.” If he believes 
in the fullest development of his teachers as well as of his pupils, 
his leadership will be by example, suggestion, and persuasion rather 
than by domination. 


QUALITIES OF THE STAFF ARE IMPORTANT 


It is generally agreed that the most important single factor in 
an elementary school is the professional staff. ‘The administrator 
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is in the key position to determine the formula for the selection 
of that staff. He begins by selecting a guidance counselor who fits 
into his philosophy of education. He knows that the person who 
is to act as an acceptable guide and counselor to teachers, parents, 
and children must be someone not only professionally well trained 
and experienced, but someone able to win and hold respect and 
confidence as a human being. Other staff members must be selected 
as carefully with an awareness of their understanding and liking 
for children as well as their professional skill. 


ADMINISTRATOR AS ARCHITECT 


In at least 10 aspects the administrator of a school is the architect 
of that school’s guidance program. His basic philosophy of educa- 
tion appears in the administrative design. 


The general atmosphere he creates, whether he has an open- or 
el door policy, and whether he places emphasis on perfection or upon 
erowth 
2. The pattern he sets by his example 
3. The type of organization he sets up—autocratic or democratic 
4. The basis on which he selects his staff 
5. The values demonstrated in the budget that he prepares 
6. The school program 
7. The educational technics emphasized 
8. The materials used 
9. Home-school cooperation 
10. Interpretation of the school’s needs, activities, and purposes to 
the community. 


A book could be written about each of the 10 headings listed, 
but perhaps the most neglected of them—yet a vitally important 
one—is the administrator’s role in interpreting the school to the 
community. 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOL TO THE COMMUNITY 


Like the architect, the school administrator’s responsibility does 
not end when he submits the blueprints of the plans to -his 
client. He carries an obligation to explain, interpret, and defend 
those plans after they are drawn. His first responsibility is to the 
schoolboard, as the chosen representatives of the community. The 
schoolboard must be fully acquainted with the plans and thoroly 
approve of them. 
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Following this first step the whole school program should be 
interpreted to the community at large. In Western Springs the 
local newspaper, the American Association of University Women, 
the League of Women Voters, the Woman’s Club, church groups, 
and the parent-teacher association are used to accomplish this task. 


Thru the Local Newspaper 


A regular weekly conference is arranged between the superin- 
tendent of schools and the same reporter. In this way every issue 
of the village newspaper presents some phase of the school’s activi 
ties to the parents, written by a well-informed reporter. 


Thru the American Association of University Women 


The American Association of University Women has a very 
active education and guidance committee. Its chairman consults 
the administrator on possible themes around which to build the 
year’s program, and requests suggestions for speakers, and other 
information. Last year when the school staff was reviewing the 
reading program in one of its study groups, the AAUW adopted 
“reading” as the theme for its year’s work. ‘The information and 
interest engendered by this combined effort resulted in the addition 
of a full-time reading counselor to the school staff. ‘The AAUW 
contributed a tachistoscope and with the help of the junior high- 
school student council conducted a book drive which netted more 
than 1000 books for the classroom libraries. Next year the school, 
AAUW, and PTA are jointly sponsoring a preadolescent study 
group for parents of sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-graders. ‘The 
AAUW has raised $150 to finance the project. 


Thru the League of Women Voters 


In these days when many schools and teachers are suspected of 
subversive activities, the school administrator reassured the com- 
munity of the soundness of the school’s social studies program by 
having a panel discussion before the League of Women Voters on 
“How Democracy Is ‘Taught in the Western Springs Schools.” An 
eighth-grade boy, acting as moderator, presented a living example 
of the end-product of a school run on the basic principles of 
democracy. A member of the schoolboard spoke for the community. 
The superintendent of schools spoke for the school administration. 
The eighth-grade social studies teacher told how an understanding 
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of the beauty, vastness, and richness of our land is developed thru 
special projects, such as a study of our national parks. The pupils 
were helped to realize the true meaning of democracy by learning 
about the men who were instrumental in creating a national park 
system for the use and enjoyment of all the people. Examples of 
their art, book reports, and other activities built around this project 
were on display. The guidance counselor discussed the school’s 
provision for special education, pointing out that in a democracy 
every individual is of worth. He explained how the school attempts 
to individualize education so that every child can be helped to grow 
to his own fullest potentiality. 





Local organizations use school themes for year’s work. 
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Thru Other Means 


Thruout the school year the administrator encourages members 
of his staff to speak before meetings of room mothers, social-action 
groups of churches, and similar groups. 

‘This year, in this community as in many others, the skyrocketing 
school enrolment has made the building of a second new elementary 
school imperative. This necessitated voter approval of a second 
bond issue in less than six months after the bond issue for the first 
school had been approved. 

The same technic used in explaining, interpreting, and defending 
the academic program was used in preparing the voters for an 
affirmative vote on the building program. Thru the local paper 
and a special parent-teacher meeting, all the facts were given in as 
interesting and straightforward a way as possible. Like the good 
architect talking to his client, the administrator pointed out to the 
voters the savings that could be made by building the second school 
while the first was still under construction; by using the same plans 
and the same construction company approximately $30,000 could 
be saved. The voters, after a careful study of the figures and blue- 
prints, gave their consent to go ahead even tho taxes would be 
increased. 


HOW ADMINISTRATION IS RELATED TO GUIDANCE 


The role of the school administrator in encouraging newspaper 
publicity, stimulating interest and contributions from local organ- 
izations for special school projects, arranging panel discussions, 
and helping to sell the voters an expanded building program at 
a minimum cost may seem a far cry from his responsibility in 
developing the school guidance program. But if the guidance 
program is a basic part of the total school organization, then 
explaining to parents what the school is doing, working in partner- 
ship with existing local organizations for needed school improve- 
ment, reassuring the community of the soundness of the school’s 
teaching, and reducing the number of children per classroom by 
providing additional space are all very important parts of the 
administrator’s job as architect of the guidance program. 
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Tue life of the elementary-school 
principal is not one continuous round 
of hard knocks. He receives many gen- 
uine satisfactions from his work. Altho 
he may not be directly engaged in class- 
room instruction, he has many first- 
hand contacts with pupils and works 
closely with all teachers. 

Articles in this chapter describe the 
leader-principal in action in different 
situations. Each of these articles makes 
its point by means of an interesting 
story. From them one can learn that 


| there are ways to work with hostile par- 


ents; that changes in pupil behavior 


__ are not usually effected overnight; that 


the “climate” makes a difference. Turn 
to the articles to learn the full meaning 
of these statements. 








Planning with the Staff for Guidance 
By ALMA MOORE FREELAND 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


T’ WAS one of those bright October days with blue skies and 
just a bit of chill in the early morning air. It was one of those 
days made to order for loafing in the East Texas piney woods 
region, and as I sat by the window in the county school superin- 
tendent’s office in a wing of the court house and waited for the 
arrival of the Negro principal in whose school I was to work, it was 
with no little difficulty that I marshaled my thoughts enough to 
review some of “the points” for special observation during the day. 
“Just another routine visit” ran thru my mind. “There will be 
the usual overcrowded classrooms, little or no equipment or sup- 
plies, and harried teachers trying to give attention to everybody 
and everything during the course of the day. We shall probably 
have a staff meeting after school; they will want to discuss technics 
for teaching reading; I shall be asked point blank whether or not 
I ‘believe in phonics’; and finally, one of the teachers will be sure 
to ask what to do with children ‘who can’t read a line.’ I shall give 
them carefully phrased answers, promise to send them some mate- 
rials to read, and another day will be chronicled in my consultant’s 
notebook.” 

The daydreaming came to an abrupt end at this point when the 
superintendent introduced a poised, young woman. She greeted 
me warmly and assured me that the other teachers and the 
children were anxious for us to arrive at the school so that we 
might take part in some of their early morning activities. [ler voice 
and manner were sincere. I immediately began to feel that this 
would be a pleasant day. 

Indeed, the day proved to be both pleasant and exciting. From 
the first moment when she expertly extricated her early model car 
from its narrow parking space to the time some 30 minutes later 
when she parked it under a tall pine near the small frame school- 


house, this young teaching principal described her school, her 


co-workers, her children, and the community in a simple, straight- 
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forward way. It was a realistic description with an optimistic tone 
about it. 


THE SCHOOL 


Despite the build-up, I was scarcely prepared for the experiences 
of that day. ‘The warmth and permissiveness of the atmosphere of 
the school seemed to envelop me from the time the door was 
opened by a soft-voiced little miss who, after announcing that she 
was Bertha Ann, ushered me to an oft-mended chair. A quick 
glance around the room told me that the walls were freshly painted; 
that bookcases and chairs were plentiful tho made of orange boxes; 
that crisp curtains covered the cabinet doors; that children’s draw- 
ings were displayed attractively on the wooden walls; that hooks 
within reach of the children took care of the light sweaters worn 
that crisp morning; that a reading circle with a group of five chil- 
dren was enjoying a story; that paper-covered syrup buckets held 
tall graceful sprays of brilliant yellow and brown Spanish needles, 
wild flowers which abound in this region in the fall. Finally, to 
make the setting complete, a door leading to a small room used 
as a kitchen was opened and the delicious fragrance from the food 
being prepared for lunch drifted into the classroom. ‘There was no 
formal introduction; Bertha Ann simply led me from group to 
group with the request that the chairman of each group introduce 
the other members. One by one the chairmen described or ex- 
plained the activity in progress. Visits to the other two rooms 
proved just as pleasant and convinced me that there was a high 
quality of group living in the whole school. 

Of course, I was to see more to confirm my impression as the 
day continued. At noon the chairs were drawn into a circle and 
thanks expressed in a simple prayer said in unison. ‘The delicious 
baked chicken and dressing, turnip greens, yams, cornbread, and 
layer cake had been prepared by the teachers, parents, and older 
pupils. 

Toward the end of the meal when I was beginning to experience 
that feeling of well-being and contentment which a good meal 
eaten in pleasant surroundings usually brings about, a persistent 
question kept arising: “What factors are responsible for these 
happy children? What has brought about this wholesome atmos- 
phere where the physical, emotional, social, and intellectual needs 
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of children are recognized and provided for so well?” ‘These and 
similar questions were to arise again and again as I observed the 
older children helping younger ones with their trays, on the play- 
ground, and in reading groups; as parents helped with the prepara- 
tion and care of the food; as teachers and children planned and took 
part in various types of experiences. Of course, there was Benjamin, 
the little second-grade boy who “couldn’t read a line” but whose 
gifted fingers had molded from native clay the mother hen and 
her three chicks displayed on the “What’s New?” table. Then 
there was the arithmetic period when the children and the teacher 
planned the menus for the following week, and the amount and 
cost of the groceries. 

The time came for the children to go home. Amid the prepara- 
tion (minus teacher direction) one by one they came by my chair 
to say goodby and to leave some treasured gift—a bright rock, a 
fragrant pine cone, a sweet-gum ball, a letter, a poem, or a crayon 
drawing. When the mother hen and chicks suddenly appeared be- 
fore me in a cigar box, I looked into Benjamin’s small face and saw 
the beauty that comes when one shares unselfishly with others the 
joy of his own creation. I hope I managed to express my gratitude. 
My last glance of the small lad was a splash of sparkling white 
tecth, flashing brown eyes, and a pair of much-mended blue jeans. 


CONFERENCE WITH SCHOOL STAFF 


In the following hour or so some of the answers to my questions 
came from the three teachers and the teaching principal. ‘They 
referred frequently to their many “thrashing out” meetings—a term 
they used to describe their planning periods. In answer to my in- 
quiry as to the nature of the planning period, one of the teachers 
replied: “Oh, we want to do our best to have a good school for the 
children. We try to find out what is needed the most and then 
we go after it. We don’t always accomplish what we try to do, but 
we just keep planning and trying. Our parents help a lot and you 
can see that our principal is a go-getter.” 

Another teacher added: “‘At first, we just talked about the things 
we thought we ought to do to make a better school for the chil- 
dren. Now each fall we make a list of the special problems we want 
to work on. In the spring we evaluate to see how well we have 
accomplished what we set out to do.” 
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Finally, the third teacher concluded: “We don’t have much to 
work with and many of our parents are employed in town and are 
too busy to contribute much time at school, but we do have a list 
of people who can help us. We find it rather difficult to have a 
real conference with parents. Sometimes we have brief talks with 
them at church on Sunday, and we try to visit each home during 
the year.” 

When we drove back to town, I was hardly aware of the shadows 
of the tall pines that had lengthened across the sandy road; of the 
flaming yellow flowers that waved and nodded as we passed; or 
the snappy breeze that brought the pungent smoke from rich, pine 
kindling wood burning in kitchen stoves in the houses where supper 
was in progress. My mind was occupied with the teachers’ analysis 
of their guidance program: “We find out what the children need; 
we plan; we work on it; then we plan again.” 


TWO FACTORS THAT BRING SUCCESS 


The foregoing story describes a small school where an effective 
guidance program could be carried on in a simpler manner than 
would be necessary in larger schools. However, in the months that 
followed, many schools of all sizes were visited; conferences were 
held with teachers, parents, administrators, children, and custo- 
dians; classroom procedures were observed; written materials were 
examined; and meetings were conducted with school personnel and 
boards of education. From these experiences the writer has con- 
cluded that the two factors which seemed to be largely responsible 
for the success of the guidance program in the small rural school 
are two of the determining factors for the success of a guidance 
program in any elementary school. 

In the first place, the young Negro principal was a good leader. 
She had a basic knowledge and understanding of child growth and 
development, the ability to work effectively with her co-workers, 
and the ability to try to secure needed facilities. She had the will- 
ingness to provide the best possible working conditions, a siricere 
interest in individual children and teachers, and the ability to work 
with parents and with school administrators on the county level. 
And she had the ability to coordinate the efforts of all people in- 
terested in the welfare of her children. 

In the second place, she recognized the necessity for planning 
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of the type that provided for participation of staff members in ar- 
riving cooperatively at mutually accepted goals. She recognized 
the need for the identification and solution of problems thru the 
use of all possible resources, and she realized the necessity for con- 
stant evaluation to insure the success of a long-range program. 


EXPECTED OUTCOMES OF STAFF PLANNING 


It is worth reiterating that the amount, kind, and quality of staff 
planning in which a principal and his faculty engage will vary from 
school to school depending upon many circumstances and condi- 
tions. Best present practice seems to indicate that good staff plan- 
ning under the leadership of an able principal can insure an effec- 
tive guidance program in an elementary school. A few of the ex- 
pected outcomes of good staff planning are discussed briefly in 
the next paragraphs. 


Common Point of View 


Staff planning can make it possible for a group to develop a 
common point of view regarding the purposes, the nature, and the 
extent of guidance on the elementary-school level. Many present- 
day teachers received their training and established their present 
practices from a point of view that gave minor attention to the 
principles of child growth and development. Also, many teachers 
still do not understand that the guidance program in the elemen- 
tary school is but one vital part of the over-all educational program. 
A patient, understanding principal, armed with a good personal 
philosophy of the education of children, can gradually lead his 
staff to the place where, as a group, it can say, “This we believe.” 


Common Goals 


Staff planning can make it possible for a principal and his faculty 
to identify the guidance problems which are of immediate as w cll 
as long-range concern. Once the staff has established its point of 
view concerning guidance, it is a natural “next step” to arrive at 
mutually accepted goals. However, as many principals have pointed 
out to me, it is a rather slow process with some teachers. Some 
teachers have difficulty in relating the obvious symptom of a prob- 
lem to its underlying cause. The principals who seemed to be most 
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successful along this line were those who planned an inservice pro- 
gram for teachers. These principals accepted the fact that they 
would have to begin at the teachers’ level of understanding in re- 
lation to elementary-school guidance and work toward higher levels 
of understanding. 


Role of the Staff 


When problems have been identified by a staff, it is again a 
“next step” to identify the human resources which are available 
and to clarify the role of each individual or group of people who 
will work toward the improvement of conditions in the school. 
Also, thru staff planning each individual can get a clearer concept 
of his own role. When the function of the supervisors, specialists, 
school doctor, school psychologist, teachers, administrators, parents, 
and lay people are clearly understood by all, there will be a more 
intelligent approach to all guidance problems, there will be less 
duplication of effort, and there will be a saving of time and energy 
for all concerned. 


Technics and Procedures 


Staff planning can make provisions for helping teachers to be- 
come acquainted with, and to use more effectively, certain technics 
and procedures in the elementary-school guidance program. For 
example, many teachers, particularly new and inexperienced ones, 
will need help in the use of testing technics in guidance. Staff 
planning can also include ways to build a workable record system. 
Technics for carrying on successful conferences and methods of 
child study, other than testing, are also areas that need considera- 
tion in staff planning. 


Evaluation 


Finally, good staff planning can make provision for continuous, 
periodic evaluation of the guidance program. This is a fundamental 
part of planning. It will help to insure a growing, wide-awake point 
of view. 
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Handling Hostility 


By C. EVAN JAMES 


Assistant Professor of Education 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


ASEY slammed the door of the prewar sedan and there was a 
tinkle of glass as the broken window shattered into even smaller 
pieces. Leaving Mrs. Casey to find her own way, he strode pur- 
posefully toward the school with head bent and arms flexed. Mrs. 
Casey caught up with him as he jerked the door open. 

“Tl tell that principal a thing or two!” he roared, glancing up 
and down the hall trying to locate the office. 

“Now, Pat, control yourself!” admonished Mrs. Casey, laying a 
hand on his arm. 

Mr. Jones was sitting in his office. It was one of the few free 
periods of the day which he could devote to the never ending tasks 
of being a principal-superintendent. He had been working on the 
budget, giving it a last-minute check before the board meeting that 
night. No matter how he figured, income just would not cover 
expenditures. He was diverted from his dilemma by the commo- 
tion in the hall. 

“It’s the Caseys again,” he thought with sinking heart. For the 
“nth” time during his school career he heartily wished that archi- 
tects had had the foresight to provide secret panels in the wood- 
work where harassed principals could hide when irate parents came 
to call. Nervously straightening his tie he hurried into the hall to 
meet the inevitable storm. 


SITUATION IS NOT UNCOMMON 


There are few school administrators who will not have a warm 
feeling of sympathy for Mr. Jones. Hostile parents present a 
perennial problem which must be met with increasing skill as the 
administrator’s responsibilities grow. 

We can expect hostility to be one of the inevitable reactions of 
people living in a complex modern world. In meeting their life 
problems they are continuously harassed by forces and conditions 
over which they exercise very little direct control. Having experi- 
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enced many feelings of irritation, frustration, failure, and futility, 
an extensive reservoir of resentment is built up which is often ex- 
pressed in hostility. 

There is an unconscious seeking of outlets for the pressure of this 
reservoir of resentment. Certain avenues of release may be danger- 
ous or threatening to the individual or are not considered socially 
acceptable. A scapegoat is always welcome and seized upon as a 
means of getting relief. 

The man who is reprimanded by his boss takes it out on his 
wife, if he dares, or his children. The streetcar conductor, the taxi 
driver, and the waitress come in for their share of abuse and ill-treat- 
ment as a result of the need for expression of uncomfortable, dis- 
tasteful feelings. ‘The school teacher and principal may expect 
their share, for it is considered quite socially acceptable, and even 
desirable, for parents to be aggressively defensive where their chil- 
dren’s welfare is concerned. It is, therefore, necessary for everyone 
in the school who has to deal with parents to develop an effective 
method of coping with this very natural human feeling. 


WHAT DID MR. JONES DO? 


Let us see how Mr. Jones handled the situation. When the 
Caseys came into the hall, using loud abusive language, Mr. Jones 
became very upset. He had dealt with these people before and as 
a consequence he could anticipate the unpleasant interview which 
was to follow. His first concern was to get them out of the hall 
because he felt it was bad for the discipline of the school and his 
own status as an administrator for the children and teachers to 
witness this scene. 

“T'll have to ask you to lower your voices, please,” he said 
agitatedly. “There are classes in session and you are disturbing 
them.” 

“This is a free country,” Casey almost shouted, “and I don’t care 
who hears what I have to say.” 

“Please, please, come into my office. I'll be glad to talk .to you 
but you don’t need to shout,” said Mr. Jones trying to urge the 
Caseys in thru the door. 

“You can’t talk to me that way,” said Casey, “and furthermore, 
what’s this I hear about your expelling my boy from school for 
fighting? I believe in fighting and I taught my kids to fight. ‘They’ve 
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got to learn to look out for themselves and not take anything off 
anybody. I don’t want Pat to grow up to be a sissy, afraid of his 
own shadow.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Jones, “we just can’t have fighting here at 
school.” 

“If that’s the kind of place you’re going to run, my kids come 
out. Flora, you go down the hall and get that boy. He’s not going 
to stay here another minute.” 

“Now just a minute, Mr. Casey,” protested Mr. Jones, “this won’t 
do at all. You can’t just come in here and start shouting that you 
are going to take your child out of school. The law says he must 
go to school until he is 16.” 

Casey’s face, which was brick red by this time, now turned a 
deep purple, but before he could speak Mrs. Casey interposed. 

“You can’t talk to my husband that way. He’s a taxp.yer and 
if it weren’t for him you wouldn’t have any job. I’m going down 
the hall and get Pat in just a minute, but before I go I want to 
know what right you had to say that you were going to expel him 
from school when he never did anything but defend himself on the 
bus from those older boys who are always bullying him—monitors 
they call them. I won’t have any other kid telling my kid what to 
do. That is a job for you teachers. ‘That’s what you’re paid for.” 

Both parents were standing, leaning over the desk, glaring down 
at Mr. Jones. Casey, pressing his face within a few inches of the 
principal’s, fairly shouted: “And that isn’t all! I want to know just 
exactly what you said to him. Did you or didn’t you call him a 
tough little Mick who ought to have a good licking? I’ll have you 
know no one lays a hand on my kids except me!” 

“Well really, we just can’t have this sort of thing!” Mr. Jones 
protested. 

“You'll not have it? We'll not have it. Come on, Flora. We're 
going to get that kid out of here right now,” said Casey taking his 
wife’s arm and striding out of the office, “and don’t think you’ve 
heard the last of it either,” he shouted over his shoulder just before 
slamming the door. 

This scene may seem a little overdrawn, but it is a composite 
of many interviews with hostile parents. On the surface it appears 
that Mr. Jones is facing an impossible situation. Let’s go back and 
examine the interview in detail. 
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ANALYZING THE SITUATION 


When Mr. Jones went out into the hall, he was on the defensive. 
He was worried about the children and the teachers overhearing 
a violent scene, and his only thought was to quiet things down so 
he would not have to face the inevitable luncheon remark, “I heard 
the Caseys were here again.” His opening remark was a reflection 
of his own feeling, and only served to increase the obvious antago- 
nism which both Caseys felt. Acting on his own feelings, Mr. Jones’ 
remarks thruout the entire interview tended to increase the Caseys’ 
feelings of resentment and nothing was calculated to reduce the 
tension. In fact there was no communication between the principal 
and the parents. Let us see if under the same circumstances a con- 
structive interview could result. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH 


As Mr. Jones went into the hall, he smiled calmly and said, “Oh, 
Mr. Casey? Glad to see you. Were you looking for me?” 

“What’s this I hear about you kicking my kid out of school?” 
Casey shouted. 

“Let’s go into my office and talk this over,” said Mr. Jones. 
“Have a chair, Mrs. Casey. ‘There, I think that will be comfortable. 
Now tell me, what is this all about?” 

“You threatened to give my kid a whipping and kick him out of 
school for fighting on the bus yesterday,” said Casey, dropping 
heavily into a chair. “I believe in fighting and I taught my kids 
to fight. They have to learn to look out for themselves and not 
take anything off anybody. I don’t want Pat to grow up to be a 
sissy, afraid of his own shadow.” 

“I can see why you are concerned,” said Mr. Jones. “Every father 
wants his boy to grow up, able to stand on his own feet.” 

“It’s those monitors on the bus,” said Mrs. Casey. “They are 
always bullying him. I won’t have any other kid telling my kid 
what to do. That’s a job for you teachers. ‘That’s what you’re 
paid for.” . 

“T’d like to know just what happened, Mrs. Casey. What did 
Pat tell you when he came home?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Casey, “Pat always likes to sit up front on 
the bus. He says it makes him sick when he has to sit in the back 
on those rough roads. So, he was hurrying to get on, as kids will, 
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you know, and as he was pushing thru the door one of the little 
kids fell down and started to cry. That monitor, Joe Martin, is 
always bullying the little kids anyway, and he grabbed Pat by the 
shoulder and said that he had to go to the end of the line. Pat 
wasn’t taking nothing off him and twisted away and jumped into 
a front seat. ‘Then Joe was going to throw him off and started haul- 
ing and pushing at him and hitting him, and Pat just hit back, 
defending himself. I tell you, that isn’t right.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Jones, “I can understand that; as a mother 
you don’t want older children taking advantage of your child.” 

“Maybe he was wrong by shoving ahead that way,” said Casey, 
“but Joe had no business hitting him.” 

“T’ve known Pat for about two years now, Mr. Casey, and all in 
all he’s quite a boy. High-spirited, and he has quite a temper, but 
there are lots of good qualities about Pat that I like.” 

“Well, then why did you have to tell him you were going to 
expel him?” 

“I think Pat has some things just a little mixed up,” said Mr. 
Jones. “We had an assembly the other day and the girls complained 
that the boys were being rude in getting on and off the buses. ‘They 
said they felt the boys ought to learn to behave like gentlemen. 
Now I know boys of Pat’s age like to scuffle. There’d be something 
wrong with them if they didn’t. At this same meeting we also dis- 
cussed another matter which has come up recently. It happens that 
there have been two or three after-school fights during the last 
week among some of the older boys. With the big group of new 
students who have come to school this year, a little factionalism 
has developed—the new boys against the old. Apparently, it broke 
out into open warfare. We can’t have gangs in the school as that 
just leads to more trouble. Expulsion was one of the solutions 
proposed by the student council. 

“Since we discussed both of these subjects at our assembly, | 
think Pat must have interpreted the remarks I made about that 
situation as applying to himself. I’m glad you came in so we can 
get the matter straightened out.” 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


There are certain principles that can be followed in handling 
hostility. First, it must be remembered that there is a certain 
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amount of latent hostility in everyone. When this builds up to a 
point where it cannot be suppressed any longer, some channel is 
found by which it is expressed and tensions released. Second, 
the hostility expressed by most parents to school personnel is not 
really directed toward them as persons. They are merely scape- 
goats for the feelings of resentment which may be the result of 
different situations. As a consequence, there is no reason to take 
these feelings personally. ‘They must be recognized for what they 
are in their true surroundings. 

In meeting hostility the first step is to adopt an objective attitude. 
This simply means that one refrains from allowing personal emo- 
tions to enter into the way the situation is being met. The second 
step in meeting hostility is to effectively demonstrate an under- 
standing of the feelings of the people involved without either con- 
demning or condoning them. ‘This is most easily done by accepting 
the feeling that is indicated. 

When this has been accomplished, an acceptable channel is pro- 
vided for feelings of resentment. Giving expression to feelings 
tends to ease tensions and a sense of relief is experienced. 


SUGGESTIONS ARE FIRST STEPS 


The foregoing steps do not constitute a solution to the problem. 
They are merely preliminary to a mutually accepted plan which 
is understood by both parties. ‘The way is now open for making 
specific suggestions and the parents themselves will feel much 
more free in offering constructive suggestions. They may well be 
able to deal with the situation themselves, now that they are able 
to accept a new point of view. No satisfactory parent conference 
is completed until this third and most important step has been 
accomplished. 

The principles above not only apply to the parent conference, 
but also constitute a positive approach to human relations. ‘This in- 
cludes relationships with the staff, the board, the pupils,-and the 
public. While the principles are simple, putting them into practice 
takes experience. They should be tried in simple situations where 
the tensions are within a person’s limits of tolerance. Used consist- 
ently over a period of time, they become second nature and will 
produce surprising results in improving personal relationships. 
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Principal Without a Paddle 


By HELEN K. BILLINGS 
Principal, Roeland Park School 
Mission, Kansas 


T’ WAS difficult to tell which of the two was the more upset, 

the young blond teacher, whose Southern drawl and patient 
manner had endeared her to her class, or the wild-eyed, belligerent, 
little first-grade boy whom she held firmly by the arm. She punc- 
tuated their progress down the hall with frequent jerks while the 
boy struggled vainly to free himself. 

“T just can’t stand another minute of it,” Miss Robbins burst 
out, “Tommy keeps talking out loud—all kinds of silly things. 
And he keeps hitting himself and pinching his muscles. None of us 
can do our work. ‘Tommy hasn’t done anything but act silly all 
morning. He needs a good paddling!” 

After assuring Miss Robbins that she had acted wisely in remoy- 
ing Tommy from the classroom, I suggested that she leave him 
with me. I watched her as she disappeared down the hall. I realized 
that my problem was not only to take care of ‘Tommy but also to 
help her understand, without giving her the impression that I had 
failed her, that “paddling” was not the answer to the problem. 

The lounge was the scene of my conference with Tommy. In its 
relaxing atmosphere, ‘Tommy, the “bad boy,” poured out his fears, 
his worries, his pitiful little tale that explained so reasonably his 
unreasonable behavior. 


TOMMY’'S STORY 


Tommy had a big, big problem. His father had left for an ex- 
tended business trip and his mother had given him some sketchy 
instructions to come to a strange address, some six blocks from 
the school, for lunch. His vivid imagination and his exaggerated 
fears had peopled this unknown territory with all sorts of weird 
characters and bizarre animals. Poor Tommy had only three hours 
in which to make himself strong enough and tough enough to 
subdue them. He had been wrestling with this problem all morn- 
ing. Of course he didn’t know or care what went on around him. 
Then when his teacher had reached the limit of her endurance and 
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had jerked him unceremoniously from his seat to “go to the prin- 
cipal for a paddling,” ‘Tommy had a new problem. Now he must 
add his beloved teacher to the ranks of his “enemies.” In his con- 
fused mind the world had become a hostile place wherein he could 
find no trace of a friend. 

After perhaps a half hour of talking together, Tommy and I 
walked back to his classroom. I explained to Miss Robbins that 
Tommy was feeling better now and that I would walk with him to 
the strange address at noon. I suggested that she drop in after 
school and we could talk further about the problem. 


WE CONFER 


Later that day, in our conference, Miss Robbins related quite 
jubilantly how ‘Tommy had been well behaved for the remainder 
of the day. She was confident that her difficulties were over. ‘There 
was so much she could not have been expected to know in so 
short a time—the home situation, the asthma attacks, and other 
pertinent information about ‘Tommy. ‘Two things, we concluded, 
were apparent. ‘Tommy needed love, understanding, and attention, 
and ‘Tommy would not be transformed overnight into a paragon 
of virtue in the classroom. 

I assured her: “We can’t expect a new Tommy overnight but with 
our help and understanding we can hope for a little improvement 
all along. When he shows signs of serious disturbance, send him 
to me, because when he is unmanageable he certainly isn’t doing 
himself, you, or the other youngsters in the class any good. Together 
we can help Tommy.” 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


Soon Miss Robbins and Tommy were again the best of pals. She 
knows dozens of ways of letting him know that she appreciates him, 
and it is gratifying to see how he has grown in the past six months. 
I see Tommy every day. We have many interests in common. But 
he has only been back to see me “officially’” on two occasions. One 
occasion was when his mother was rushed to the hospital for an 
emergency operation and the other occasion was when he had 
heard his parents discussing a probable transfer to California. 

Tommy still has his share of fears and worries. But he is learning 
to face them and to overcome them. 
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A Principal’s Problem in Attitude Change 


By THOMAS A. SINKS 
Principal, H. H. C. Miller Elementary School 
Evanston, Illinois 


ps WATERS had been sent to the principal’s office again. 
It was nothing new for Dick. He had been in and out many 
times this year. As he stood in front of the desk, the principal, Andy 
Stone, looked up from his work. Dick’s ruddy, freckled face st: rted 
to break into a grin—and hesitated. Mr. Stone started to grin in 
return. He liked Dick, in spite of his recalcitrant behavior, but 
his grin subsided into a stern frown. After all, Dick had been here 
three times in the past week. This had gone entirely too far! 

Dick seemed to be the leader of a group of recalcitrants in the 
sixth grade. Miss Brooks, the sixth-grade teacher and a very capable 
person, had found that she could control the others if Dick was 
sent out of the room. He was, therefore, assumed to be the leader 
of the mischief and was dismissed to the principal’s office so the 
class could continue its activities. 

Mr. Stone’s usual treatment in cases of this kind was to let the 
rebel cool his heels for a while without any knowledge of what was 
in store for him. Then the principal would summon him sternly 
before the desk and lecture him soundly on the evil of mischief and 
the good of education in general. Ordinarily, by the time Mr. Stone 
arrived at his deep and sonorous references to “how ashamed your 
parents would be of you if they could see you now,” Dick’s bravado 
and stubbornness had completely melted and there would be visual 
evidence of emotion about the eyes and chin of the culprit. With 
a pat on the shoulder and a soft word of confidence from Mr. Stone 
that “such a thing won’t happen again, I’m sure,” the boy would 
return to class satisfactorily chastised and fully repentant of his 
sins—altho it must be admitted that just exactly what those sins 
were or why they were rated as sins was not clearly understood. 


APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM AS A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


Andy Stone, administrator, recognized that this was a special 
problem. Dick was approaching incorrigibility. He was disrupting 
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the sixth-grade class, was thereby also upsetting the faculty of the 
school, and was bothering the routine of the principal’s office 
entirely too often. It was time to put a stop to this! Such things 
get around and Andy Stone couldn’t have them said about his 
school! Of course, there were the other children in the room to 
think of, too. The learning process was being disrupted for them. 
Not to mention the psychological effect on the teacher as well. 
Miss Brooks was one of the best teachers in the system. She 
shouldn’t have to face this discipline problem in addition to all her 
other work. 

What about Dick? Mr. Stone looked again at the pixie-like face 
with the freckles and grin. Dick was quite a boy! It would be 
interesting to get to know him better. Mr. Stone wondered momen- 
tarily if he had a sympathetic father to play with, or how his mother 
treated him at home. But he didn’t have time for all this sentimen- 
tal daydreaming. It was time to straighten out this boy for his own 
good as well as the good of the school. 

Rapidly, Andy Stone, principal, laid out a plan of attack in 
his mind. He would keep Dick in the office “cooling his heels” for 
the rest of the afternoon. Just before school was out, he would 
step into Miss Brooks’ room to have her bring all of the partici- 
pants in this latest bit of mischief into his office after school. 
Then, with the entire group present, he would have Miss Brooks 
report the mischief that had been done. As soon as she was finished, 
he would deliver a scathing lecture to the entire group and punish 
them all by keeping them after school the rest of the week and, 
perhaps, by withdrawing some after-school “gym” privileges. ‘Then 
he would clear them out of his office with the warning that the 
next complaint would bring expulsion from school. Expulsion 
meant that the parents would have to negotiate readmission with 
Mr. Stone. That should put a stop to all this foolishness. 


APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM AS A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 
Andy Stone, social psychologist, recognized that this was a 
special problem. He also recognized the need for dropping what- 
ever he was doing to work on this problem. Not only was it neces- 
sary for Dick’s sake, but it appeared that Dick was the leader of a 
group and as a leader any attitude effaced by him would tend to 
disappear in the others of the group. Dick was a healthy, intel- 
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ligent, energetic boy and it would pay good dividends to have him 
working with the school standards of conduct rather than in con- 
flict with them. 

The first step was to gather some information about the indi- 
viduals involved, Dick and all the other members of his class. 
How did Dick and his nonconforming group perceive things? What 
were their group norms? What were their attitudes, motives, and 
drives? Had they entered their nonconforming group because of a 
“rebel reaction” or was it personal frustration that had led them? 


What about Their Families? 


This nonconforming group was very likely a secondary group. 
What about their primary groups, their families? Many of the 
motives which a child acquires in the bosom of his family remain 
with him thruout his life. Families, like other groups, differ in the 
degree of their formality. The role prescriptions for children of 
some families are rigid and demanding; for others, there is great 
latitude of permitted behavior. Inevitably such prescriptions 
influence the ways in which children become motivated to relate 
themselves to other family members. It would be necessary to 
study school records and make home visits to fully understand the 
influences of the family group norms on Dick and his companions. 
Was it possible that these family norms were in conflict with the 
norms of the school? If so, in what ways? 

The effects of family influence on common attitudes are per- 
sistent to the extent that those attitudes are also supported by 
positive reference groups outside the family. But there are many 
kinds of influences toward membership in groups in which the in- 
dividual finds attitudes opposed to those of his own family. Individ- 
uals do not usually align themselves with new groups merely be- 
cause they want to change their attitudes. They do so, rather, 
because they are seeking some form of motive satisfaction—com- 
panionship, group activity, prestige, and independence. But in the 
end, attitudes of the new groups are likely to be taken on by the 
individual as his own. 


Studying the Whole Sixth Grade 


It would be necessary to study the structure of the sixth-grade 
group as a whole. This could be done thru direct observation, 
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conference with Miss Brooks, and reference to other social agencies 
in the community. Also, he could use sociometry to determine 
the isolates and stars as well as the subgroups in the class for use 
in channeling or focusing influence for change upon the smaller 
nonconforming group. 

Of course, in studying the multiple group membership of Dick 
and his friends it would be necessary to pay attention to the more 
inclusive “class” role prescriptions. It might be that these recalci- 
trant boys belonged to the lower class in contrast to the middle 
class membership of their classmates. The lower class family role 
prescriptions might be such as to conflict sharply with the middle 
class role expectations of the teacher and administrator. 


Response to Insecurity 


Andy Stone, social psychologist, was realistically facing the prob- 
lem of Dick Waters and his small group of recalcitrants. It was 
necessarily going to be a slow, careful study of reasons why Dick 
and his friends were selecting roles that conflicted with the norms 
of the sixth-grade class in this school. In attempting to reduce the 
conflict evidenced by the problem at hand, the plan of attack 
should include a consideration of several types of responses to 
situations by persons who may be insecure. 

One way in which such people are likely to respond is by retiring 
behavior, which is a way of reducing their own uncertainty by 
running the least possible risk of making mistakes. This certainly 
docs not apply to Dick Waters. But before the study is finished, 
others in the sixth-grade class may be discovered who are in just as 
much conflict and are responding in this manner instead. 

Another common way of response is a sort of forced bravado 
which seems to fit Dick’s behavior pattern. This bravado enables 
him at least to put on a front of security and is really a more or less 
successful way of fooling himself into feeling less insecure. ‘This 
type of response is an imitation of one of several different ways in 
which people characterized by the attitude of security are likely to 
respond to ambiguous situations. 


Changing Attitudes 


And now comes that part of the plan of attack on the problem 
that deals with the changing of the attitudes and norms of the re- 
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calcitrant group so they will more nearly conform with the larger 
group norms of the school situation. Attitudes are never changed 
directly or immediately by rules. Attitudes are predispositions to 
want or to oppose something, and we neither begin nor stop want- 
ing things because someone else orders us to. But attitudes do 
not arise in a vacuum. They arise out of experience, as a person 
relates things and conditions in his environment to his own states 
of drive. Attitudes not only arise but also persist in response to 
conditions in the individual’s environment. If these conditions 
are changed, attitudes are likely to change, too. However, this 
method of changing independent variables to change Dick’s at- 
titudes is not an easy procedure to control. 

Attitudes toward things change when the frames of reference in 
which they are perceived change. This may occur because changing 
events have made the old frame of reference irrelevant or impos- 
sible. It may happen because individuals are encouraged, by per- 


Planned activities with an immediate purpose are necessary. 
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suasion or prestige, to try to look at things in new ways. It is 
particularly likely to occur when a person is attracted toward 
membership in new groups whose members share frames of refer- 
ence new to that person. ‘This condition is of great importance for 
attitude change, because most people are very strongly motivated 
to be responded to as group members by other group members, and 
because people come to be recognized as group members when they 
express attitudes common to that group. 

A word of caution is needed in attacking the problem of changing 
Dick’s attitudes. It is necessary to do something more than just 
provide new influences to counteract old ones. Unless it is known 
that the existing attitudes are not much ego-involved, it is best to 
go about it in ways which do not arouse defensiveness. If this is 
avoided, and something is done to weaken the influences which 
have previously supported the attitude, success in changing the 
attitude is likely. 


Classroom Technic 


Having made the suggested studies and working carefully within 
the realms of the proposed principles, Andy Stone began to plan 
exactly what technic to use to set up a situation favorable to 
changing the behavior of the nonconforming group. He felt that 
Miss Brooks’ skill as an activity teacher could be put to good 
purpose here. It would be necessary to plan a unit of work wherein 
the in-group and the out-group (Dick’s group) were combined into 
one real group with a common immediate purpose. By carefully 
rearranging this new group structure around the new drives and 
motives, communication could be developed. Mr. Stone knew 
that to the degree that people become involved in some shared 
interest or in the solution of some common problem, they are per- 
ceiving not only only the objects of common interest but also one 
another in a common frame of reference. And if this occurs among 
members of the groups prejudiced against each other, the previous, 
divergent norms which each has attributed to the other tend to 
give way to the shared norms demanded by the common activity. 
Mr. Stone could see where not only Dick and his group could 
profit from this situation, but the rest of the class as well. Certainly, 
he and Miss Brooks could feel that they were more nearly solving 
the problem to the benefit of all persons involved. 
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The Climate for Guidance 


By HARRY L. BUCKALEW 


Principal, Jefferson School 
Fresno, California 


E HAVE recently completed a new all-purpose room. As it 
was nearing completion, I went out one morning to find the 
asphalt tile men busily at work. One of the workmen looked up, 
greeted me by name and said, “I’m Tom, remember me?” | 
answered, “Yes, ‘Tom, very well.” The thing I did not say was, 
“How could I forget you?” Tom was probably the naughtiest boy 
with whom I had had to deal in over 25 years in the elementary 
school. When Tom was still in school, seldom did a day go by that 
he did not spend some time in the principal’s office. We on the 
staff never gave up trying to help him, but we did sometimes 
wonder what would happen to him as he grew older. He was the 
eldest of six children. His home finances were never very adequate 
but they became even worse when his mother and father separated. 
Well, here he was a grown man. As we chatted, I learned that he 
is happily married and the father of three children. I learned that 
he has a good car, is buying a home, and will soon become a jour- 
neyman in his chosen trade. ‘Tom seems to have made a satisfactory 
adjustment to life. He could be rated as a substantial member of 
the community. 

It seemed only natural to me to ask, “Tom, now that you've 
grown up, what do you remember of your old school?” ‘There had 
to be some reasonable explanation for the change from a nervous, 
naughty boy to a substantial, skilled workman. “I liked it fine,” he 
said. “I guess I was a pretty bad boy, but you people were fair and 
made me feel that you liked me. Even when you punished me, you 
didn’t seem to be mad at me, only at what I did. When I got old 
enough to really understand what you had told me, I just kind of 
checked myself.” 


It would be an unwarranted assumption that this school deserves 
all the credit for this change. Tom attended other schools and had 
the influence of a devoted mother. But there is an important clue 
in Tom’s words. The climate was right. 
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RESPECT FOR PERSONALITY 

Every school develops its own peculiar climate, either deliber- 
ately or unconsciously. ‘The effectiveness of its guidance program 
depends upon this climate in great measure. It is made up of several 
components. ‘he most important is a genuine respect for the per- 
sonality of each pupil. Inherent in such respect is the practice of 
meeting the pupil on his level, not with condescension, but with 
genuine interest in him as a person. When he knows that that in- 
terest is sincere, he will respond with his true thoughts and feelings. 
One way for the principal to achieve this man-to-man relationship 
is to spend some time on the playground with the pupils. When the 
principal has known children at play, a conference in the office is 
on a sounder basis of understanding. 


SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS 


Friendliness may seem inherent in the point just discussed but 
it should be treated separately. It is possible to cultivate a spirit of 
friendliness in a school to the point where parents are friendly with 
faculty, faculty with pupils, and pupils with each other. This is 
achieved in the classroom, in the assembly, on the playground, in 
the PTA meetings, in parent-teacher conferences, and in other 
places of human contact. The benefits of friendliness cannot be 
overstressed. Pupils will listen to a friend with an open mind. Par- 
ents will accept a suggestion in your guidance program from you as 
a friend which they would reject from you as an authoritarian. 
Guidance in a friendly school is natural, unstrained, and accepted, 
whether it relates to health, character traits, academic needs, or 
vocational potential. 


IMPERSONAL DISCIPLINE 


Even in the most ideal situation that the principal or teacher can 
create, discipline will be needed occasionally. As an indispensable 
attribute of a healthy school climate, discipline must be imper- 
sonal. No teacher or principal can afford to be personally offended 
or to show personal resentment toward any pupil for any wrong 
behavior, even in those cases where the pupil’s misconduct is ap- 
parently personally directed. Frequently, a quiet conference away 
from the group is sufficient. If stronger measures are occasionally 
necessary, they should be put on the basis that the child broke the 
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tules previously agreed upon, or on any other basis where personal 
resentment does not enter. Children are generally more fair-minded 
than we give them credit for being and will accept punishment in 
good grace as long as it does not contain an adult factor of “you've 
hurt me, now I’m going to get even.” 


INTERESTING WORK 


One further aspect of creating an atmosphere conducive to a 
good guidance program is the provision of a challenging variety of 
interesting work activities. This includes a vital problem-solving 
program of academic classroom work. It also includes activities 
suitable for pupils of various ranges of ability such as producing 
assembly programs, participating in hobby clubs, publishing a 
school newspaper, maintaining a traffic patrol, acting as lunchroom 
hosts and hostesses, and being members of Cubs and Brownies. 
Children are happiest and best adjusted when they are busy on 
significant work properly gaged for their native ability and current 
stage of development. 


POINT OF VIEW 


It is not intended that the preceding list of component elements 
in the climate for guidance be all-inclusive or exhaustively treated. 
Primarily, this type of climate grows from a philosophy and a point 
of view. If the desire is present, different principals will achieve 
such a climate in various, perhaps equally effective, ways. 

There probably are thousands of ‘Tom’s in our schools spread 
over the nation. Will we have the wisdom and the willing heart 
to create a school climate which will make effective our efforts to 
guide them into lives of useful service to our society? 





If the atmosphere is sufficiently wholesome we are safe in assuming 
that the child will be happy with us until we, in our muddling way, 
discover him or until he, in his natural unfolding, comes to us. 


—DOROTHY BOGAN, “Combining Business and 
Pleasure.”” Childhood Education, February 1954. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Role of the Classroom Teacher 


How is the classroom teacher related 
to the guidance program? ‘To a con- 
siderable extent, the classroom teacher 
is the heart of the program. As guid- 
ance programs are developing in the 
elementary school, the relationships be- 
tween classroom teachers and guidance 
specialists are becoming increasingly 
clear. In the usual classroom situation 
the teacher is at the hub of activity 
with the support of the principal, the 
parent, the counselor, and other per- 
sons whose specialized knowledge may 
be needed. With such a working ar- 
rangement, the school environment 
can be made worthwhile for children 
with severe adjustment problems, not 
to mention the increased effectiveness 
of the school program for all children. 
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The Role of the Teacher in Guidance! 


By HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education 

California State Department of Education 

Sacramento, California 

HE work of psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, social 

anthropologists, and others concerned with human growth 

and development has gone forward at an accelerated rate during 

the twentieth century. The implications for education have been 

inescapable. Education has come to accept the importance of 

teacher knowledge about growth and development in general and 
its application to the learning of each child. 

Modern education has accepted as its major purpose the respon- 
sibility of helping children to develop into happy, well-adjusted, 
competent citizens of a democracy. The studies of mental health 
reveal that the realization of this objective involves the develop- 
ment of a person who feels comfortable about himself, who feels 
right toward other people, and who is able to meet the demands 
of life. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


There is accord among experts and acceptance among educators 
of the steps in personality development as set forth in the report of 
the Midcentury White House Conference.? These steps involve 
the sequential establishment of: 


1. A sense of trust 
2. A sense of independence 


* This article is based on conclusions and recommendations developed during two 
conferences on guidance in the elementary school held at Stanford University, June 
22 to July 3, 1953, and at the University of California at Los Angeles, July 13 to 
August 7, 1953. Staff of the California State Department of Education and faculty 
of the two universities served as consultants. Complete acknowledgments to the con- 
ference staffs and members will be made in a publication of the California State De- 
partment of Education entitled, Guidance in the Elementary School, which is now 
in preparation. The writer accepts full responsibility for the statements made in this 
article. 

* Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. Children and 
Youth at the Midcentury. Washington, D. C.: the Conference, 1950. p. 1-24. 
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. A sense of initiative 

. A sense of accomplishment 
. A sense of identity 

. A sense of intimacy 

The parental sense 

8. A sense of integrity. 


SDM pw 


The psychologists have pointed out the chief developmental 
tasks at each level of maturity.* They have produced substantial 
evidence to prove that all children are different. Authorities in the 
fields of teacher education and parent education have pointed out 
that it is the job of parents and teachers to accept children as they 
are, love them, and help them to achieve their best. Psychologists 
have pointed out the dangers of unrealistic expectations on the 
part of parents. Parents need to understand their own responses to 
their children. Children are greatly in need of acceptance by their 
parents. And parents are greatly in need of the understanding 
which will make it possible for them to accept and love their chil- 
dren for what they are without feelings of disappointment, shame, 
resentment, pity, guilt, or resignation. The child’s mental health 
as well as the mental health of the parents depends upon such un- 
derstanding. Altho the responsibility of the teacher is not the same 
as that of the parent, the teacher, too, must love and accept each 
child. No child should be made to feel unwanted or rejected in 
his school or by his teacher. 


Parents and teachers need to understand that all behavior is 
caused. The causes of behavior are complex, multiple, and inter- 
related. Behavior will not be changed by a direct attack on the 
behavior itself any more than a fever is cured by direct treatment 
of the fever itself. The physician seeks to identify the cause of the 
fever and treats that. The fever disappears when the cause is re- 
moved. In like manner, the behavior of a child grows out of all 
the influences which his parentage, home, playmates, school, and 
community have exerted upon him. If changes in his behavior are 
desired, the teacher will strive to work with causes. . 

All of these considerations reflect a concern about children that 
has developed in recent years and that is carried in the term, 





* Havighurst, Robert J. Human Development and Education. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1953. 338 p. 
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individualization. Considerable effort has been made to meet the 
individual differences of children. An array of new titles has ap- 
peared in school directories. Quite properly as knowledge of needs 
has grown, schools have added school nurses, attendance super- 
visors, counselors, psychologists, psychiatrists, specialists in fields 
related to the needs of exceptional children, and directors of guid- 
ance to the extent that local reso rces permitted such additions. 
These new services to meet ii. ‘needs brought new functions 
to workers in the field of curriculum and to administrators of indi- 
vidual schools and school systems. 


CONFUSION OVER ROLES 


Not universally, but here and there, a misconception about the 
function of these new pupil-personnel workers grew up. Certain 
teachers came to believe that their own function was to make “re- 
ferrals”—to tell someone else on the staff about “problem” children. 
The someone else presumably was a miracle worker who would 
either return the child retooled to fit into standard classroom ma- 
chinery or remove him completely as a disturbing factor in the life 
of the teacher. Guidance workers bogged down under innumerable 
case studies. Teachers complained that they had referred Tommy 
or Micky or Susie, but that “nothing happened.” As a matter of 
fact, nothing could happen except as the teacher saw his own role 
in guidance and grew in understanding of and in ability to meet 
many of the evidences of maladjustment apparent in every class- 
room group. 

Specially qualified personnel were needed, but primarily in the 
capacity of consultants to the only persons who could most con- 
tinuously bring about change in the child’s behavior or meet his 
problems—his parents and his teacher. ‘The parents might remove 
causes of frustration in their work with the child at home, or, if 
this were not possible, bring greater understanding to the condi- 
tions responsible for the behavior. The teacher could adjust the 
curriculum to the child’s needs and interests so that he might ex- 
perience a greater feeling of adequacy in relation to his school tasks. 

The teacher with all his daily contacts with children has an ad- 
vantageous position over any other worker in the school system. 
Ruth Strang expresses the importance of the classroom teacher 
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in these words: ““Teachers hold a key position in the environment 
of the growing child; and consciously or unconsciously, they wield 
a cumulative influence on his psychological growth.” * All of the 
specialists and specialized services the school can provide should 
be available for the teacher to use in meeting the needs of children. 
The specialists can be of most service as they help teachers to iden- 
tify the needs in the class and put at the disposal of the teacher the 
specialists’ knowledge, special services provided in the school sys- 
tem, or contact with community agencies in meeting the particular 
needs. 

It is evident that a guidance-centered school can be achieved 
only as guidance service is integrated with all classroom activities. 
The teacher occupies the key role and the success or failure of the 
children entrusted to his care depends upon the use he makes, or 
fails to make, of guidance knowledge and resources. 

What does a teacher do which might be properly classified as 
guidance? Good teachers have carried on many of the activities 
which will be suggested in subsequent pages and have thought of 
them only as good teaching procedures. In fact, guidance and teach- 
ing are inextricably interwoven one with the other. No strong con- 
victions can be advanced for categorizing one activity as guidance 
and another as teaching, but a certain focus on children rather than 
on subjectmatter has emerged from work in the fields of psychology, 
psychiatry, and mental hygiene which involves individual and group 
guidance factors of great significance in the work of the teacher. 
The intention of this article is to direct attention to these activities 
without attempting to establish a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween guidance and teaching. 


CREATING A WHOLESOME EMOTIONAL CLIMATE 


The teacher creates the emotional climate in the classroom from 
his own personality. The teacher can establish sound teacher-pupil 
relationships conducive to optimum development. The teacher 
can create pupil-pupil relationships in which respect for the worth 
of other personalities can grow. The teacher can arrange learning 
situations in which children experience the satisfaction of working 





* Strang, Ruth M. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. p. vii. 
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in friendly cooperation with others to achieve worthy group pur- 
poses. 

Teaching is an intensely personal relationship. ‘The teacher's 
personality has long been recognized as the most important element 
in the social environment of the classroom. Effective teachers are 
fiiendly, constructive, encouraging, and supporting in their human 
relations. They are interested in and enthusiastic about the things 
children find intriguing. ‘They are ingenious and skilful in planning 
challenging learning experiences. They are poised and unvaryingly 
courteous in their contacts with children. They understand and 
accept children for what they are and recognize their opportunity 
to help each child to be and to do his best. 

The teacher may say this is a large order. To be sure, it is. But the 
teacher’s own potentialities are the creative materials always at 
hand. No one stands still in the teaching profession. If the motiva- 
tion is strong enough, personality can be changed. What motiva- 
tion could offer greater incentive to the teacher than the needs of 
children and the social significance of teaching? 


KNOWING CHILDREN AS PERSONS 


The emotional climate a teacher provides will be determined 
to a considerable extent by what the teacher knows about each 
child in the group. In increasing numbers, schools are concerned 
about providing cumulative guidance records on which pertinent 
data are kept thruout the pupil’s school experience. Reference to 
such material helps the teacher to get a clear picture of each child 
—his physical equipment and condition; his native endowment; his 
school attendance, experiences, and achievement; his family back- 
ground; problems he has encountered in achieving his develop- 
mental tasks; his attitudes and emotional adjustment. 

In addition, teachers who are guidance conscious endeavor to 
study the behavior of children in the group and to make factual, 
objective, anecdotal records in order to deepen their insight into 
the causes of behavior. The teacher knows that unacceptable be- 
havior can be permanently changed only by discovering and elimi- 
nating the cause, not by punitive forays directed at symptoms in 
the form of overt behavior. 

As each teacher adds to his growing understanding of children 
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by observation, conferences with parents, visits to homes, and con- 
versations with individual children, needs are sometimes revealed 
of conditions beyond the knowledge or power of the teacher to 
improve or correct. At this point, the services of specialized guid- 
ance personnel should be available to the teacher. The service 
should be largely of a consultative nature, altho in the case of 
exceptional children it may sometimes involve placement in a 
special class for full- or part-time instruction; it may mean intensive 
case study; it may mean consultation of guidance personnel, the 
teacher, and the school administrator with parents to work out 
plans for individual treatment. 

As the teacher increases his knowledge of individual children, 
there may be need to consult with curriculum supervisors in order 
to secure expert assistance in adjusting instruction to individual 
needs; in grouping children for more effective instruction; in relating 
educational experiences to the needs of particular children. At 
many of these points, teachers will need the services of both guid- 
ance and curriculum workers operating as a team of consultants. 

The teacher says: “Johnny doesn’t seem to be adjusting well. 
He is quarrelsome and contemptuous of the achievement of the 
other children in the group.” What can the psychologist do to 
help the teacher with the problem? Has the curriculum supervisor 
a contribution to make? Obviously, the problem requires a team 
approach with psychologist and curriculum supervisor largely in 
advisory roles and with the teacher endeavoring to translate their 
counsel at the operational level. 


KNOWING CHILDREN AS MEMBERS OF THE GROUP 


Education in our schools is of necessity a mass process. If the 
group is not too large, the teacher can come to know the individuals 
reasonably well and can note interaction among the members of 
the group. The group is important in the educative process, how- 
ever, and it is possible for the group to be too small to provide 
adequate opportunity for the interactive process. 

At about the time peer relations assume great importance in 
personality development, guidance-minded teachers find the use 
of sociometric technics valuable in revealing, or reinforcing, what 
their observation may have already partially revealed, relationships 
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which exist between and among the children. In the light of con- 
ditions which sociometry reveals, the teacher can organize group 
activities in the classroom so children have opportunity to work 
with others. ‘The teacher may use technics of individual counseling 
in order to help certain children acquire ways of relating themselves 
more effectively to other children in their group. ‘The teacher may 
suggest ways parents can help their children to develop satisfying 
friendship patterns. As soon as a conscientious teacher recognizes 
needs revealed by a sociometric analysis of the class, ways to im- 
prove the situation seem to emerge almost without conscious effort. 


ADJUSTING CURRICULUM TO ACTUAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


Every teacher knows that children differ greatly from one another 
in capacity, interest, background, and in other ways. Efforts to 
teach a group of 30 or 35 children as tho they were all alike destines 
children and teacher to mediocre results. The old type recitation 
and inflexible grade standards are relics of a time before profes- 
sional knowledge’ of individual variation had reached its present 
acceptance. 

The guidance-conscious teacher knows that his function is to 
help each child to make as much growth as possible within the 
limits of his innate capacity. The teacher knows further that 
grouping children is the only feasible way of giving group instruc- 
tion at the point of the child’s need, as the following illustration 
shows. 

A fifth-grade teacher with .32 children in the class groups these 
children for arithmetic into six groups of five children each and 
one group of two. Each group is seated at a table together working 
on material suited to the arithmetic grade placement of the group. 
The teacher circulates ameng the groups, assisting each group or 
individual at the point of need. The children are permitted to help 
each other, but they understand that genuine help means explain- 
ing “how to do it.” 

The teacher is always at hand to help at difficult points. No in- 
vidious comparisons are made of one individual with another, or of 
one group with another. Tests cover only work the children have 
studied under the guidance of the teacher. Two children in the 
room seem specially competent in arithmetic. They work on special 
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projects of a quantitative nature related to the broad curriculum 
unit which is currently being studied. Their contribution on routes 
and distances traveled enriches the understanding of all the chil- 
dren about the westward movement in the United States. 


USING GUIDANCE PERSONNEL EFFECTIVELY 


To fill the time of guidance personnel with the task of giving 
individual or group tests of mental ability makes poor use of the 
specialist and contributes little to the teacher’s effectiveness. ‘To 
load the guidance specialist’s schedule with “problem” children 
is, also, a questionable use of his time. To be sure, the guidance 
specialist must act, on occasion, as a trouble shooter, but he can 
be more helpful as teachers request a broader type of service. As 
teachers themselves grow in the competencies of a qualified guid- 
ance specialist, the incidence of trouble decreases. A school system, 
therefore, should give careful consideration to the policy it adopts 
for the use of available guidance specialists. 


There are, to be sure, seriously handicapped children who need 
diagnosis and treatment. A tentative diagnosis must be made by 
guidance personnel as a basis for referral to an outside agency. The 
number of severely disturbed children is always a subject for dis- 
cussion. The teachers in Wickman’s* study considered 7 percent 
of their pupils serious behavior problems; Rogers,* on the basis 
of 10 indexes of maladjustment, concluded that 12 percent are 
maladjusted; Ullmann’ concluded that 8 percent should be so 
classified. 

Home and school conditions are the cause and cure of these 
problems. From a practical point of view, it is impossible for the 
guidance specialist to study all of these children. At least a half 
day is required to make even the superficial study of a child which 
might reveal clues to the causes of the problem. Follow-up would 
consume many days and treatment might consume many months. 


5 Wickman, E. K. Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 247 p. 

* Rogers, Carl R. “Mental Health Findings in Three Elementary Schools.” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin 21: 69-79; March 1942. 

* Ullmann, Charles A. Identification of Maladjusted School Children. Public 
Health Monograph No. 7, 1952. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 1952. 41 p. 
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Under existing conditions, it is most unrealistic to think that 
personnel will be expanded to the hundreds of guidance workers 
needed to provide therapy for this large group. The most effective 
approach to the needs of these children is for the guidance special- 
ist to work with teachers and parents to help them understand the 
psychological needs and problems of children. This can be done 
most effectively in groups in which teachers and parents learn to- 
gether. The contribution of the guidance specialist should be a 
service to the teacher, except in those rare cases of the psychotic 
or seriously disturbed child. 

The teaching staff of a school system should expect service from 
the guidance staff in the following areas: 


1. How to use and interpret group tests 

2. How to observe children, make anecdotal records, and enter significant 
data on cumulative records 

3. How to report to or confer with parents 

4. How to use sociometric technics 

5. How to group children in the classroom 

6. How to discover the cause and handle the common problems of 
children 

7. How to control children democratically 

8. How to evaluate learning 

9. How to evaluate various teaching methods in terms of their psycho- 
logical effect on children; i.e., competition, rewards, marks, democratic class 
organization, integrated learning experiences 

10. How to evaluate instructional materials in terms of psychological 
effect; i.e., primary reading material below interest and experience level of 
children 

11. How to care for seriously disturbed children 

12. How to carry on classroom research to deepen understanding of any 
problem related to pupil adjustment. 


COOPERATION IN ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOL POLICIES 


School administrators and supervisors are increasingly recogniz- 
ing the relationship of school policies to the adjustment of chil- 
dren. Again, the establishment of sound policies is a team responsi- 
bility in which administrators, supervisors, teachers, guidance per- 
sonnel, parents, and perhaps many others should be involved. The 
recommendations of the guidance specialist should be given con- 
sideration because of the psychological effect particular policies 
may have on children. Studies of human growth and development 
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and group processes have resulted in a growing ability on the part 
of school people to determine policy matters cooperatively. Staff 
members and parents are free to have different opinions about 
school practice. 

The team involved in planning will be concerned with policies 
regarding curriculum planning, grade placement, promotion, re- 
porting to parents, discipline, working with parents, school councils, 
public relations, and many other considerations. Agreement upon 
these basic issues is essential to the harmonious operation of any 
school. 

In arriving at a sound policy, a cooperating group of school people 
and parents should always ask: What does research have to say 
on this particular issue? ‘Too frequently questionable practices are 
continued in a school system at the insistence of individuals who 
are sure that their opinion provides a safe operational guide. 
Opinion should only be resorted to when reliable research is not 
available. 


ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITY FOR OWN PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


In the past there has been a tendency for interested teachers 
to “go into guidance work.” The point of view expressed thruout 
this article emphasizes rather the desirability of teachers learning 
to use guidance technics to supplement and extend their effective- 
ness as teachers. The teacher needs to be able to fit information 
about a child together and to develop understanding of him and 
discover how the school may best meet the child’s needs. The 
teacher needs to know the counseling steps which can best be 
taken with a child. ‘The teacher needs experience with play therapy 
either for use as a part of the instructional program or for clarifi- 
cation of concepts and feelings about therapy. 

A fundamental part of the work of the modern teacher is with 
the parents of the children. The professional education of teachers 
has not kept pace with the changing concept of the role of the 
teacher. Therefore, many of them must seek, in professional read- 
ing, summer study, or inservice workshops, the information and 
scientific methods necessary for a thoroly satisfying experience 
as persons charged with responsibility in the field of human de- 
velopment. 
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Austin, Texas 

HE principal, Mrs. Shaw, sat in her office for some time after 

the conference had ended, pondering the problem which had 

been placed squarely in her lap. “What is to be done about Jerry?” 

Miss White had just stated in no uncertain terms, “Jerry can’t 

keep up with the rest of my class and I just don’t see any point 

in worrying with him any longer. He needs to be put back in the 

fourth grade where he will at least know something of what is 

expected of him! Anyway, he doesn’t care anything about school! 

All he wants to do is to play football, and worry the smaller boys 
in my room.” 

Mrs. Shaw had allowed and even encouraged Miss White to 
explode about Jerry. And as Miss White began to get some relief 
from her explosion, Mrs. Shaw tried to raise some questions with 
her about Jerry. How does he compare in age with the other chil- 
dren in the fifth grade? Wouldn’t his maturity be a greater disad- 
vantage in the fourth grade? What is known about Jerry’s home 
life? What is he trying to learn as he tries to keep up with the 
regular fifth-grade subjectmatter? Is he the only fifth-grader who 
needs to improve his reading skills? 


A CONFERENCE WITH JERRY 


She didn’t have time to dwell longer on her conference with 
Miss White. Her meditations were interrupted as someone knocked 
timidly on the half-open door. To her welcoming response Jerry 
advanced slowly. Mrs. Shaw was quick to sense that he had a prob- 
lem on his mind. She gave him time to state it: “Mrs. Shaw, I 
know Miss White has been talking to you about me. She thinks 
I should go back to the fourth grade. Honestly, Mrs. Shaw, I'll 
never get to high school and play football! I stayed in the third 
grade two years, and I stayed in the fourth grade two years! I don't 
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want to be with babies all the time!” A note of resentment was 
creeping into his voice but at the same time tears were close to 
spilling from his eyes. 

Mrs. Shaw let him talk. Jerry told her about his troubles. His 
father was constantly nagging him about his schoolwork. His 
mother compared him with his young sister who always made A’s in 
her work. Miss White was always pointing out that he was much 
older than Billy, but that Billy made a 100 every day in arithmetic, 
never missed a word in spelling, and had made the highest score 
in their room on the reading tests while he, Jerry, had made the 
lowest. 


AN ACTIVITY IS SUGGESTED 


Mrs. Shaw listened quietly and thought about Jerry’s feelings. 
She recognized that he really wanted to make his parents proud of 
him and to please Miss White. She terminated the conference with, 
“We'll all think about it for awhile and see what can be done, but 
now, I have a problem. Miss White wants to show you children this 
film on the Big Bend National Park and the projector won’t work. 
Will you get Mr. Jones to come and see if he can fix it?” 

Mrs. Shaw served as counselor to Miss White and now is in posi- 
tion to be of the same service to Jerry. Her technics are a little 
different in this case. She had attempted to direct Miss White’s 
thinking concerning Jerry, but with Jerry she concentrates on re- 
lieving the pressure which he feels. She believes that Jerry, too, 
has a right to “blow off.” She encourages him to say what he feels, 
and at the same time reassures him as to her acceptance of him as a 
person. 

Jerry found the visual-aids director and watched intently as Mr. 
Jones tinkered with the projector and soon had it in operation. 
Turning to Mrs. Shaw Jerry exclaimed, “I’ll bet I could work that 
machine. My uncle has one just like it and I help him a lot.” 
Mrs. Shaw remembered that only a few days before, Miss White 
had said she would like to use more films with her class but that 
the machine just seemed to fall apart every time she touched it. 
Mrs. Shaw did some quick thinking. This was something that 
Jerry could do. She turned to Jerry and suggested that he help her 
carry the equipment to his room. 
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Mrs. Shaw isn’t psychic—she just believes that boys like to do 
things and that maybe in providing activities in which they can 
succeed she will find ways of helping them. 

Jerry placed the heavy machine in position. Miss White was busy 
at her desk so Mrs. Shaw and Jerry set about adjusting the screen 
and threading the film. ‘This was something Jerry could do. After 
the showing of the film Jerry remarked, “My uncle Bob has some 
pictures he made in this same park. I bet he would show them to us. 
You want me to ask him?” 

Miss White was tidying up her room after the children had gone 
—all but Jerry. He stayed to help her put the projector back in its 
place. She gave him permission to invite his uncle to visit the 
class on Friday and show the films taken during his vacation. Miss 
White sighed as Jerry went out whistling, “If Jerry would only 
show as much interest in his lessons as he does in projectors and 
football.” 

Miss White may be easily upset over lack of academic achieve- 
ment, but she is also sensitive to children’s interests. Maybe the 
care of the projector is a contribution which Jerry can make to the 
group. She feels that it is worth a try, but how can it be used to 
improve his reading? 


MEETING THE PARENT 


On her way home Miss White stopped by the garage to pick up a 
spare tire left for repairs. Mr. Mack, the owner, came out. She 
was surprised to see Jerry at the coke machine and to hear Mr. Mack 
say, sharply, “You go on home now, don’t stop to play ball!” Upon 
inquiry Miss White learned that he was Jerry’s father so she intro- 
duced herself as his teacher. Jerry had beat a hasty retreat. Said 
Mr. Mack, “Looks like Jerry will never get anywhere in school. 
His mother and I talk to him all the time. It does no good. His 
sister, Jane, is in the third grade and makes good grades. She just 
loves school. We tell Jerry she will catch him yet. He doesn’t 
seem to care. I whipped him when he brought his last report card 
home. I hope he is doing better.” Miss White found herself want- 
ing to defend Jerry. As she talked with Mr. Mack, he invited her 
to visit their home. Miss White was thoughtful as she drove away. 
Well, she had some more information about Jerry and saw the 
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possibilities of getting still more. Mrs. Shaw was right. Jerry just 
couldn’t be put back in the fourth grade. 

Information concerning the feeling of parents toward their chil- 
dren is of value to any teacher. They use every opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the parents of the children with whom they 
work. They are not content with knowing one parent, but make 
opportunities to visit in the home so that they may see children 
in their home setting. 


THE COUNSELOR ASSISTS 


The next morning Miss White ran into Miss Moreland, the 
counselor from the main office. Over a mid-morning cup of coffee, 
she sought Miss Moreland’s help with Jerry. She asked Miss More- 
land what she thought about putting Jerry on a committee with 
some boys of superior ability. The counselor suggested that Miss 
White find out which children in the room liked to work together. 
The idea was further explored and plans were made for Miss White 
to discuss the possibility of some committee work with the class 
and let them list the ones in the room with whom they would like 
to work. Miss Moreland offered to come by while the children were 
out at play and help her analyze the results. The committees could 
then be set up when the children returned to their room. 

The analysis of the children’s choices was surprising to Miss 
White, but she was pleased. Jerry had chosen to work with Billy 
and Knox, and what was more surprising, Billy and Knox had 
chosen to work with Jerry. 

Miss White is learning that it is a good idea to find out which 
children wish to work with each other. The sociogram which she 
and Miss Moreland constructed had revealed another piece of 
information concerning Jerry. 

From this point on the story of Jerry is happier. He gradually 
begins to work with others who challenge him. He gains confidence 
in himself as he contributes to room activities. He finds materials 
that interest him and yet do not offer insurmountable reading 
difficulties. He is challenged to strive to improve his reading ability 
in order to read for himself many of the interesting books on 
animals which he and Billy have discovered. Their committee has 
chosen to report on the animals living in Big Bend Park. The word 
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“conservation” holds a fascination for him. He confides to Miss 
White, “I’m going to be a game warden when I finish school.” 
Mrs. Shaw, at the first opportunity, suggested Jerry’s name as 
a new member of the safety patrol. She wanted to give him this 
opportunity to work with older boys. When Jerry’s father saw him 
on duty at the school’s crossing, he called Mrs. Shaw to thank her. 


SPECIAL HELP ON READING 


Miss White was not content that Jerry seemed happier and some 
what better adjusted. She needed guidance in ways to help him im 
prove his reading skills. She and Miss Moreland studied his cumu- 
lative records. [low had other teachers worked with him? As they 
studied the profile chart on his achievement tests, Miss Moreland 
raised questions conccrning the test results of the remaining fifth- 
graders. As a result, the total group was studied. It soon became 
evident that Jerry was not the only fifth-grader with reading 
problems. 


Operating the projector was something that Jerry could do. 
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Miss White took this problem to Mrs. Shaw who suggested that 
Mrs. Arnold, the supervisor, should be able to give expert help on 
reading. They decided to invite her to come over and visit the 
fifth-grade room at work. Then, too, Miss Armstrong, the librarian, 
would know materials and books which could be used. 

Mrs. Shaw is recognizing that there are many resources for 
helping the busy classroom teacher, in both human resources and 
materials. She feels that good teamwork is one of the best technics 
for solving the problem of understanding children. She holds to 
her belief that good instruction and guidance cannot be separated. 

Miss Armstrong offered to find other materials on the Big Bend 
Park. She knew of many books on an easier reading level which 
would interest Jerry. Also, she could supply more difficult materials 
on the same subject for Billy. Soon the reading materials in Miss 
White’s room ranged in level from third grade to high school. 
There was material to challenge all readers. 


IT TAKES TIME AND RESOURCES 


Other activities developed in Miss White’s room. Jerry and 
Billy made a sign for the library center, “Big Bend National Park 
Information.” It had been painted in Mr. Mack’s garage. Billy 
was assisting in gathering information about animals and helping 
organize other committee activities. His father had donated old 
copies of the National Geographic Magazine which contained 
articles and pictures of parks of America. One committee had set 
up a rock collection in the museum corner. Knox was happy to 
lend his rock collection for their exhibit. Miss White was finding 
it difficult to keep up with the many activities of her fifth-graders. 

Jerry didn’t get into his tough spot in a day, a week, or even a 
year. Miss White and her co-workers won’t get him out in a day, a 
week, or even a year. But Miss White is gaining satisfaction from 
evidences of progress being made. She and Mrs. Shaw both feel 
that much has been accomplished since that morning when she 
had said Jerry just couldn’t keep up with the fifth grade. They 
realize that many different persons contributed to the learning and 
guidance of this fifth-grade group: Jerry’s uncle, Billy’s father, the 
counselor, the librarian, the supervisor, and others—a heap o’ team- 
work. 
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Guiding the Emotionally Disturbed Child 


in a Normal School Environment 


By EVELYN M. PEARSON 
and MARILYN SAUER 


Principal and Teacher 
Guttersen School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


HE Guttersen School’ is located in the St. Anthony Park dis- 

trict of St. Paul, Minnesota. It draws children from all socio- 
economic levels, but a substantial proportion comes from homes 
which are in some way connected with the Agricultural College of 
the University of Minnesota and the Luther Theological Seminary. 
The average intelligence of the pupils is somewhat higher than in a 
normal school population and has a wider range. While the district 
is not wealthy, most of its residents have a keen appreciation of 
cultural values. Across the street from the school building is the 
Minnesota Children’s center with its attendant problems. 


The Minnesota Children’s Center is operated by the State Divi- 
sion of Social Welfare. It is maintained for the purpose of provid- 
ing temporary care for dependent and neglected children. ‘The 
handbook of the Center classifies the children into four broad 
groups: 

1. Children needing group care and case work 

2. Children needing psychiatric treatment 

3. Children needing “last resort” study (those who are being studied and 
helped once more before being placed in mental hospitals, institutions for 


the mentally retarded, or correctional institutions ) 
4. Children needing temporary care. 


The children are placed in normal family homes as soon as they 
have made a sufficient personal adjustment. At the present time, 
the institution cares for 30 children of ages 6 to 14. The program 
consists of group activities, individual attention by staff members 
and specialized social agencies, and participation in the life of the 
community, including attendance at the regular schools. 





* Since this article was written, the Guttersen School has been replaced by the new 
St. Anthony Park School and the Children’s Center has been combined with the new 
Gillette Hospital for Children in eastern St. Paul. 
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Since it is the job of our school to provide the public education 
for most of these children, the staff has accepted the challenge of 
making their school environment as worthwhile as possible. Many 
of these cases are brought to the attention of welfare authorities 
because of extreme school maladjustment. Consequently, most of 
them arrive with a “chip on the shoulder.” While we may have 
misgivings about receiving another child in our already crowded 
classroom, every teacher makes a special effort to receive him in 
a friendly way. It is important that the entire staff be familiar and 
sympathetic with the situation because even the school janitorial 
staff exerts some influence on these children. Staff members either 
become friends or another group of adult disciplinarians. These 
children naturally mistrust all adults. Thru the years we have found 
that the following technics have a bearing upon our success with 
these children. 


CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE 


Physical aspects of the classroom are important. A colorful, at- 
tractive room helps to provide a homelike atmosphere that many 
of these children have never known. Interest centers about the 
room often provide an activity that the child will enjoy and that 
will strengthen his interests and abilities. Participation in these 
interests gives him a feeling of success and wins approval and ad- 
miration from classmates. One of our children from the Center was 
delighted with our art corner and was happy to paint, draw, and 
create as much as he wished. At first his drawings were somber and 
cramped. As he began to relax and win approval for his ability, his 
drawings became more colorful and expressive. He spent most of 
his time painting for many weeks, but gradually he became more 
interested in other academic pursuits. 


UNDERSTANDING BY OTHER CHILDREN 


If the child is unable to make a satisfactory adjustment in the 
room, sometimes we engage the help of the other children. We 
have found them eager to cooperate. For example, when John first 
came to Guttersen he was not accepted by the other children. He 
had never learned to respect the property of others. One day when 
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John was absent the teacher used this opportunity to plan with the 
children ways of helping him. When they understood that he never 
had a mother or father to teach him right and wrong, they were 
more tolerant of his behavior. 

The same technic was tried in the case of Jim, who came directly 
from residence in a psychiatric hospital. Jim cried continuously 
for several days. ‘The children were given just enough information 
about him to build a sympathetic understanding, and then were 
challenged to “see what you can do!” They are doing much better 
than we of the staff could ever have done without their help. 


ATTENTION AND PRAISE 


While the classroom can never be a substitute for the child’s 
own family, nor the teacher a substitute for his parents, it is espe- 
cially important that the disturbed child be made to feel as secure 
as possible. A tense, rigid atmosphere in the classroom can be harm- 
ful to a child whose emotional problems were aggravated by such a 
climate in his home. The curriculum must be sufficiently flexible to 
permit the child to find his way. 

The teachers at Guttersen try to build self-confidence and trust 
in these children. Each child is made to feel as important and 
wanted as his neighbor. We have found that praise helps to restore 
a feeling of self-importance. When these children realize that we 
are their friends and want to help them, they begin to relax and 
lose some of their fears of teacher and peer associations. 


PLAYROOM 


At the present time we have two children in our school who are 
unable to attend full sessions or remain in their classroom for 
longer than about an hour because of deep-seated adjustment prob- 
lems. We have found the playroom to be helpful for this type of 
problem. In a room by himself, the child is given building blocks, 
clay, model trains and planes, art materials, and other manipula- 
tive materials. As the child constructs what and how he pleases, he 
is learning to lengthen his span of attention and is easing personal 
tensions. We do not expect this type of activity to solve any prob- 
lem completely, but it does help to channel excessive energy into 
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constructive enterprises. One child has been using the woodwork- 
ing facilities of the kindergarten at 11:30 when the regular kinder- 
garteners are dismissed. ‘These varied working arrangements require 
a high degree of cooperation among staff members. 


CHILD-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


All teachers find it helpful and necessary to confer with each of 
their pupils. ‘The interview is one of the most important guidance 
technics with the severely disturbed child. The objective of the 
interview is to aid our students to become better adjusted persons 
and to develop a more complete understanding between the child 
and the teacher. We also try to help the child to understand him- 
self and his situation more clearly. 

In preparing ourselves for the interview we try first of all to 
gather together all information that is pertinent to the child and 
his problem. Also we must be certain that the pupil regards us as 
his friend and that he understands our talk will be entirely con- 
fidential. 

Perhaps an illustration will show what we try to accomplish with 
the interview. John and his teacher had several talks together be- 
fore he realized that the group was not accepting him because of 
his disturbance of their property and the classroom in general. He 
slowly began-to understand that the acceptability of his acts as 
determined by the standards of his group would affect his well- 
being. 


WORKING WITH THE CENTER 


In order for us to help the disturbed child we must have com- 
plete information concerning his background. When Charles has 
a temper tantrum, kicking his teacher in the shins and throwing a 
chair at her, the most patient teacher will become disturbed. But 
when we understand that Charles has been in more than 20 foster 
homes in his seven short years, we realize that love and understand- 
ing must be substituted for harsh disciplinary measures. At Gut- 
tersen we are in close contact with the supervisors, houseparents, 
and case workers of the Children’s Center. Our problems are dis- 
cussed freely with each other, solutions mutually agreed upon, and 
group conferences sometimes called. When things get too much for 
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us at school, as they sometimes do, the Center is always ready to 
take the child home until tensions ease. We realize the home, 
whether it is the family or not, and the school are interdependent, 
that their functions and facilities are interrelated, and that harmony 
must exist between them if school guidance practices are to be 
effective. 


GROUP METHODS 


An effective way of promoting personal and social adjustment 
of the children in our school is thru group work. We know that 
group attitudes and pressures often change individual behavior. 
Therefore, organized group activities can provide the individual 
with a favorable opportunity to learn. We have experienced de- 
sirable results with the unadjusted child when he is placed in a 
group that suits his needs, interests, and abilities. If a child is espe- 
cially artistic and creative, he may join a group that is modeling 
clay, designing a mural, or making scenery. Having a place on the 
Safety Patrol or being simply a prop on a television program is 
rewarding to some. In these ways the disturbed child gains worth- 
while approval from his group and at the same time has an oppor- 
tunity to adjust his behavior to group standards. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


All of these technics emphasize the importance of the classroom 
teacher in a guidance program. Specialists and the trained social 
workers give much valuable assistance and reassurance, but it is the 
classroom teacher who must live with the child. It is her personality, 
understanding, and patience which see the program thru. Since 
many classrooms have emotionally disturbed children in attendance, 
we believe that some of the technics we have found useful will be 
worth investigating by other teachers and principals, if they have 
not already tried them. 
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Pupil Guidance in a First-Grade Classroom 
By MARY G. MONTGOMERY 


Principal, Westlawn School 
Mobile, Alabama 


jp I was visited by Charles and Melanie, two first-graders, 
who came to my office to invite me to their storytelling hour, 
particularly to hear Randy tell a story. Melanie confided, “Randy is 
the best storyteller in the room.” I accepted the invitation for 1:30 
but asked my visitors to come for me if some unforeseen interrup- 
tion should prevent my appearance on time. 

At 1:30 I was busy talking with two sixth-grade boys who had 
reading difficulties. ‘Together with their teacher we were mapping 
out a program of remedial work thru which we were enlisting the 
cooperation of the home to work with the school. Before the con- 
ference was over my two morning visitors came to the door to re- 
mind me that it was 1:30. Together we walked to their room. 
Charles and Melanie are friendly children and quite vocal. We 
had only a few seconds to talk together before we reached the room, 
but in that time I learned from them that “Beverly and Linda are 
good storytellers, too, but Randy is the best because he has such a 
good vocabulary. He makes stories really live and he knows lots of 
them, too.” 

As I entered the room, the room hostess met me and escorted me 
to my chair. Randy was sitting in front of the room and the class 
was anxiously waiting for the story to begin. The teacher inquired 
to see that everyone was comfortable in his seat before beginning. 
Then she asked Randy to choose the story he would tell. At this 
point several eager hands went up. Randy recognized them one at 
a time and was most pleased as each asked for a favorite story to 
be told. Randy chose one. In a clear voice, witho* * -sitation, and 
with an excellent vocabulary he made “Rumpelstiltskin” live again 
for his classmates. 


EVIDENCE OF GOOD GUIDANCE 


I must admit that after several minutes my attention strayed from 
the storyteller. I began to look about the room for evidence of good 
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guidance practices. I visit this room often and am quite aware of 
the teacher’s philosophy. She believes that all good teachers give 
much concern to the guidance of their pupils. She believes that 
this concern is particularly important in the first grade since early 
foundations are important to future success both in school and in 
life. She seeks to understand her pupils thru home visits and school 
conferences with parents; thru observations of the individual and 
group in the classroom, on the playground, during the lunch hour, 
and at free time; thru pupil conferences, creative activities, and 
some tests. Information gathered from these sources is recorded 
and kept in individual folders. She is a constant source of inspira- 
tion and a friend to the boys and girls in her class. She continually 
shows concern for the individual and regard for individual differ- 
ences, yet she makes each member sense his responsibility for the 
good conduct of the group and for group activities. 


In Teaching Materials 


As I looked about the room, I sensed the cordial and friendly 
relationship that existed between teacher and pupils and between 
pupil and pupil. The room reflected the children who lived there. 
Pictures, charts, and objects about the room gave evidence of many 
interests. Notable among these articles was a letter from “Willy 
Quack.” It seems that Willy Quack writes a letter to the room 
each week. In the letter Willy Quack evaluates their work of the 
past weeks, makes suggestions for improvement in certain practices 
of citizenship, and gives personal items of interest. The new Willy 
Quack letter is a highlight of each Monday morning. It serves as a 
part of the day’s reading activities. 


In the Room Arrangement 


Looking further about the room, I saw a circle of chairs—the 
reading corne:. »okshelves with reading materials at varying levels 
of difficulty were nearby. 

Three double-faced easels were in another corner. Each had two 
plastic aprons lying neatly over it and one had an unfinished picture. 
Books and games were on a table nearby. A smaller table had a 
regular size telephone on it and a small rocking chair was near. Six 
or eight large finger-paint pictures were on one wall, and on another 
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wall were paintings showing the children’s conception of the spe- 
cial characters that were to be in the school pageant. 

Applause from the children told me that Randy had completed 
his story. We talked together about the story. The children were 
generous in their praise of Randy’s storytelling and Randy hastened 
to invite me back because, as he said, “I know just millions of good 
stories. I remember all I read and my daddy reads to me all the 
time.” 


DRAWING OUT THE TIMID 


A few minutes remained before the 2 o’clock dismissal bell. Dur- 
ing this time the teacher steered the conversation around to include 
several children whom she particularly wanted me to notice. One 
was Hazel. Hazel is a timid little girl who seldom talks, even while 
playing with the children on the playground. She had recently be- 
come a heroine in the room because her painting had won second 
place in a countywide art exhibit in the 6 to 12 age group. As if I 
knew nothing about it, the teacher directed questions to the boys 
and girls who gave me full details of the exhibit. 

In the midst of the general conversation the teacher suggested, 
“Hazel, tell Mrs. Montgomery what you are going to do with the 
money you have won.” 

Hazel broke into a smile and slowly volunteered, “I’m going to 
buy a dress, some shoes, an easel, and paints.” 

The bell rang and the usual routine dismissal and good-by took 
place. Bradley, a newcomer, was left in the room with five other 
boys and girls who ride the county bus. Each child was eager to 
tell or show me something. Knowing that Bradley might be reluc- 
tant to join the conversation, the teacher directed a question to him, 
“Bradley, would you like to tell Mrs. Montgomery about our map?”’ 

On the wall was a large outline map of the United States drawn 
on brown wrapping paper. The map was covered with lines and 
pictures. Bradley explained that several boys and girls in the room 
had moved to Westlawn during the year. The map showed the 
route that each took as he came to his present location. Bradley 
had come from South Dakota. A line indicated the long trip he 
had taken. A picture, drawn by himself, showed him in an automo- 
bile on the way. Glen had flown from Washington. A picture of 
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the plane in which he flew was on this route. Frank had moved 
away. A card from Frank and a line to Baltimore gave his story. 
Carolyn had been to California during the Christmas holidays. ‘This 
story, as well as many more, was told on the map. Not only could 
the children locate cities on the large map but they eagerly located 
them on the globe for me. I thanked the group that remained for 
my visit and returned to my office. A few quiet moments gave me 
time to think more about the guidance activities of this teacher. 


OUR POINT OF VIEW 


There are many approaches to learning. The teacher believes that 
boys and girls learn by doing and experiencing, by sharing and seck- 
ing answers to questions and solutions to problems. With this point 
of view she endeavors to organize subjectmatter into large, broad 
units built around the basic needs of boys and girls. In such an 
organization grouping within the classroom is important. 

The teacher is a guide, not a giver of answers or a maker of 
decisions for the child. Her job is to see that the child has oppor- 
tunities to reach his own decisions. ‘The complexity of these deci- 
sions will depend on the maturity of the child and the degree to 
which he has had previous opportunity to make decisions. ‘l’o make 
decisions or solve problems calls for careful analysis and interpreta- 
tion of facts and requires the ability to plan a course of action based 
upon facts. The teacher must see that the factors known and con- 
sidered are in line with the child’s abilities. Once the decision is 
made by the child he is expected to assume the responsibility for it. 
The process of working together with the child on his problem is 
more important than the decision reached. 

The children in this class are getting an excellent foundation. 
The teacher is using sound guidance procedures from the beginning. 
We believe that guidance should begin in the first grade and should 
continue thruout a child’s school experiences. 
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Teacher Orientation as an Aid to Guidance 


By ETHEL GIVENS, L. M. PENNOCK, 
and ALTON ROGNESS 


Elementary-School Principals 
Rochester, Minnesota 


N ROCHESTER, Minnesota, the elementary-school principals 
believe that the orientation program which is carried on for new 
teachers during August each year pays dividends in the field of 
guidance as well as in other areas of the school program. The feel- 
ing of security achieved by a teacher during this period enables him 
to take initial steps in guidance much earlier than is ordinarily 
possible. 

The orientation program is planned by the elementary-school 
principals, the counselors, some classroom teachers, and the director 
of elementary education. Each year it is the responsibility of one or 
two of the principals to coordinate the program. 


GENERAL ORIENTATION 


Because Rochester carries on a 12-month school program, all 
teachers new to the system start work the first Monday in August. 
As new teachers arrive on this first day, they are met by principals 
or other members of the staff who furnish transportation and as- 
sistance in locating living quarters. On the second day the teachers 
assemble in a centrally located building, meet the principals and 
counselors, and are given an overview of the elementary education 
program in Rochester. Emphasis is placed upon child development 
as an outstanding feature in the over-all program. 

In the ensuing weeks the group meets daily, the members get to 
know each other, and they become acquainted with the reading, 
visual-aids, music, art, and physical education counselors as each 
of them in turn explains a particular phase of our program. Some of 
the afternoons are spent in becoming familiar with the community. 
In small groups, the new teachers have an opportunity to visit a 
number of industries and business establishments. In addition, they 
learn the location of all the elementary-school buildings, the public 
library, the auditorium, the health center and counseling clinic, the 
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medical science building, the art center, and various other points 
of interest. 

One or two half days are allowed for individual conferences with 
the principals and counselors. Thereby, each new teacher has an 
opportunity to clear up questions that may have arisen concerning 
the Rochester program. If time permits, a workshop on parent- 
teacher conferences is held. If this is not possible, a small handbook 
of suggestions relating to conferences is furnished each new staff 
member. 

Near the close of the first two weeks a picnic is held. All ele- 
mentary-school staff members who are in town attend. By the time 
this picnic is over the new teachers are fairly well acquainted with 
each other, have a speaking acquaintance with most of the ele- 
mentary-school principals and counselors, can find their way around 
the city, and are beginning to feel at home. They have also begun 
to sense that the elementary-school administrators in Rochester 
believe that teachers are important both as members of the school 
system and as citizens in the community. 

During the last two weeks of August all elementary-school staff 
members are on duty and are working in their assigned buildings. 
It is during this time that the elementary-school principal lays the 
real groundwork for the guidance program in his school. 


ORIENTATION FOR GUIDANCE 


Each teacher is given the cumulative folders, for the pupils as- 
signed to his class. Each folder contains information concerning the 
child’s nationality, his family and home background, pertinent 
health data, test records, records of academic growth, anecdotal 
records showing personality traits and emotional pattern, church 
afhliation,' attendance records, and other information concerning 
the child’s growth and development in school. 

After the teacher has had time to study the folders the principal 
holds a conference with him to answer questions he may have 
about some pupils, to discuss children who present special prob- 
lems, and to call attention to a few who have disturbing personality 





' Laws of some states govern the inclusion or exclusion of such items as church 
affiliation and nationality. 
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traits or emotional characteristics that may be modified with the 
teacher’s help. The principal also assists the teacher in planning 
preschool conferences with parents. If time does not permit con- 
ferences with all parents before the opening of school, the princi- 
pal advises the teacher as to priority of contacts. A printed form is 
furnished to guide the teacher in writing up the conference follow- 
ing a visit by parents. 

In some parent-teacher conferences the principal may need to be 
available if questions arise which the teacher is unable to answer. 
In cases where there are two groups of children of the same grade 
level, the principal may need to explain why a child was assigned 
to one group rather than the other. Occasionally there is informa- 
tion concerning a pupil that the principal, rather than the teacher, 
should reveal to the parent. 

Besides the parent-teacher conferences, the principals make ar- 
rangements for the new teachers to meet individually or in small 
groups with an experienced teacher of the same grade level. In this 
way the experienced staff member shares some of the wealth of 
his experience with the beginner, and helps to clear up questions 
that may have puzzled the newcomer. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The week before the opening of school a half day is scheduled 
for pupil enrolment. Each pupil enrols in the classroom with the 
teacher to whom he has been assigned. ‘The children appear in 
two’s or three’s so that the teacher first meets his pupils in a more 
informal manner than is possible when a whole roomful of chil- 
dren appear at a set hour on the opening day of school. As the 
teacher visits informally with the boys and girls, he is able to fix in 
mind some personal characteristics of certain ones. ‘Then on the 
opening day he can call some pupils by name, thus establishing 
better rapport with the class than would be possible if he met them 
first in a class group. . 

During the last two weeks of the preschool orientation there is 
one meeting of all elementary-school teachers and another meeting 
of the entire faculty. The Rochester Education Association also 
holds a tea for new faculty members from all departments of the 
school system. Schoolboard members, officers of service clubs, and 
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officers of other community organizations are invited to this tea. 
This facilitates contacts between teachers and persons in the 
community. 


Several other activities take place during the orientation period. 
It is a time for teachers to assemble materials, prepare bulletin 
boards, set up interest corners, and perfect their plans for the first 
weeks of school. 

In response to teacher request the orientation program is now 
being extended to include a series of after-school meetings once 
or twice a week during the first two months of school. These meet- 
ings will be organized on grade levels or in primary and inter- 
mediate groups, elementary-school principals or counselors will be 
present, and teacher attendance will be voluntary. The purpose of 
these meetings will be to give guidance to those who have indicated 
a need for help in some phase of the curriculum, a need for further 
study of child growth and development, or a need for suggestions 
on classroom management. 

The Rochester elementary-school principals are nonteaching 
supervising principals. This gives them time to counsel with staff 
members individually, in groups of two or three, or in meetings 
with the total staff. In cases where pupils present definite problems 
over a period of time and the combined efforts of the teacher and 
principal have failed to help the child, the teacher assembles data 
regarding the problem and the principal arranges a conference thru 
the director of the counseling clinic. Usually a member of the 
counseling staff meets with the teacher and principal to develop 
new ways of working with the child and his problems. 


VALUES STRESSED IN THE PROGRAM 


In our guidance program the Rochester elementary-school prin- 
cipals strive constantly to stress human values and to deal with 
teachers and pupils as individuals. In planning and in carrying out 
the orientation program the objectives are to give the teacher (a) a 
feeling of competence in the classroom, (b) personal status in the 
teaching group, and (c) a sense of security in the school and in the 
community. We believe that the attainment of these objectives 
will result in harmonious relationship between teachers and pupils 
in the classroom. 
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Building Parent-Teacher Relationships 


By BERTIS E. CAPEHART 


Assistant Superintendent, Instruction 

Oak Ridge Public Schools 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

OST parents and educators agree that the success of children 

in school is influenced by the attitudes, ideas, and understand- 

ings between homes and schools. Children do not develop to their 

highest possible level in a school that ignores the home. The home 

is the primary agency for promoting the basic security of the child. 

It takes both the home and the school to insure a well-balanced 

personality, one that is mature, poised, and rich in potentialities 
for meeting daily problems. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


Our schools in Oak Ridge have found that one sure way to foster 
such a relationship between home and school is thru group meet 
ings of some form.’ The teacher usually plans these initial meet- 
ings for discussing common problems and policies regarding school 
purposes and teaching practices in the light of a parent group need. 
Many parents are quick to recognize the importance of these meet- 
ings and have given their support and hearty cooperation to them. 
The following types of meetings are held: 


1. Informal teas and parties which help to orientate and acquaint members 
of the group with each other 

2. Speakers on topics of group interest 

3. Panel discussions on previously selected topics 

4. Supper meetings that coax out the fathers 

5. Exhibits and movies that give a perspective on our total job 

6. Parent-teacher associations and parent clubs to promote the general 
welfare of children. 


These larger informal gatherings awaken and challenge some 
parents to further participation in studying the needs and ways of 





* Materials and examples of parent-teacher relationships reported in this paper were 
the outgrowth of a year-long study by a group of interested teachers, parents, princi- 
pals, and guidance personnel. 
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child growth and behavior. ‘The following illustrations show the 
types of programs used most often in smaller organized groups in 
the Oak Ridge Schools: ° 


1. Grade groups give demonstrations of some phases of the grade activity 
to acquaint the parent with the child in his school environment 
2. A quiz and self-checking program to initiate a study of the child’s total 


behavior 
3. Visitation and observation to enlighten parents on certain factors in- 
volved in child growth 
4. Professional study groups growing from school visitations 
5. Activity group meetings using the same materials that the children use 
6. Grade groups and mothers clubs to aid group activities. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 


Many teachers and parents were recently interviewed to obtain 
an accurate account of parent participation in the Oak Ridge 
Schools. A wide range of activities by a large number of parents 
was reported. Activities seemed to fall into three main groups: 
individual participation, group meetings at the grade level, and 
larger group meetings including all grades. 

In individual participation many parents have held private con- 
ferences with the teacher concerning their own child either at the 
teacher’s or the parent’s request. Other parents have formed the 
habit of “dropping by” at school for a short casual visit and have 
learned a great deal from direct observation of the children at work. 

At the grade level some parents have been able to contribute to 
certain units of study with information from their own experiences. 
Other parents have volunteered assistance in crafts and outdoor 
projects. Many have offered services for programs and other busy 
times, such as by assisting in enrolments, exhibits, parties, special 
programs, social study travelogs, and health programs; by preparing 
refreshments; and by offering other services contributing to the 
general welfare of the pupils. Some mothers have become leaders 
in the Cubs, Brownies, and Scouts. 

Many parents have participated in larger group functions such 
as open house, PTA, and programs given for special reasons. In 
some of our schools a parents council has been organized which is 
composed of a parent representative from each teacher group. The 
council meets with the principal to consider matters of over-all 
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policy and problems of the school. One council considered such 
problems as the following: better pictures at the Saturday after- 
noon movies; different types of programs that might be held on 
Saturdays, such as the “Little Atoms Club”; discussions of school 
finances; discussion of a needed addition to the school; and the 
discussion of many minor problems. 

Many parents have indicated their desire to continue and in- 
crease their participation in the child’s life at school and likewise 
are eager for the teacher to understand the child at home. Such 
interest and cooperation are marks of success in developing the 
home-school relationship. 


PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


In Oak Ridge we feel that no aspect of child guidance is more 
important than conferences between parents and teachers. Our 
school success has been largely dependent upon the number and 
quality of parent contacts. 

We have had conferences in the home and in the school. We 
feel both are valuable. The school conference makes it possible 
for the teacher and parent to understand together the school en- 
vironment of the child. While talking in her own room, the 
teacher has access to the child’s work and can show the progress 
sheets and other materials she has concerning the child. Sometimes 
we have found that the fathers and mothers have had a poor 
opinion of their child’s progress until they have seen materials which 
give them greater confidence in the child’s work after they have 
discussed it with the teacher. Also, at such times we have been able 
to explain the meaning of the report card; our philosophy of educa- 
tion; our art, music, and physical education programs; as well as the 
guidance of the child in the fundamental activities of reading, 
writing, and spelling. In our unit activity method of teaching, 
children are not always conscious of the value of their activities; 
neither are parents until the work has been interpreted by an inter- 
ested teacher. When parents come to our school they are en- 
couraged to give any information they feel is necessary to help us 
understand their child. 


Careful attention is given to conducting these conferences be- 
cause we feel that our greatest understanding of the child can 
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We listen to what parents have to say. 


come from them. We have been prepared at all times to listen to 
what parents have had to say. If they have been critical, we have 
tried to profit by their criticism. A feeling of teamwork between 
parents and teachers has been established. We have had respect 
for all personalities and our attitude has been sincere. We like to 
have conferences with all parents from time to time, irrespective 
of whether or not the child is having difficulty. We recognize that 
good conferences are based on mutual respect and sincerity in our 
relationships with parents. 


REPORTING TO PARENTS 


The teachers of the Oak Ridge schools have chosen a narrative 
type of report card because they believe a personal letter gives par- 
ents a feeling of close relationship with the school if the report is 
thoughtfully written. Before writing a report we feel it is necessary 
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for the teacher to study the total child in order that he might be 
appraised more accurately. The report is based upon a pupil’s work, 
test results, and anecdotal records. The anecdotal record is particu- 
larly useful for preparing the narrative type report because it con- 
tains a well-rounded picture of the pupil in action. When the first 
report has been completed the teacher has a better understanding 
of the child and is able to portray his needs in such a way that he 
secures the cooperation and help of the parents. 

We find it advisable to regard every letter as a confidential re- 
port to be shared only by parent, child, teacher, and principal. 
Suggestions from authorities in education have helped us to write 
reports. Each letter should begin in an encouraging manner and 
end on a note of optimism. The letter should be fairly brief and 
to the point. It should communicate clearly and directly. Those 
areas of experience in which the child needs help should be listed. 
Several of these ideas are illustrated in the following letter: 


Willis has many friends in our classroom. He is considerate of the rights 
of others. He is willing to share his materials. He often forgets to clean and 
put away his equipment when he is thru working and playing. We should 
encourage him to do so both at home and at school. Sometimes he needs to 
be reminded to be a quiet, responsible member of the group. His work with 
crayons and paints shows creative ability. He reads smoothly and with under- 
standing on the preprimer level. 


The teacher should make it her professional duty to know the 
reasons why a child may not be making what is for him normal 
progress. Some of the reasons may be late entrance, frequent ab- 
sence, lack of application, malnutrition, emotional instability, eco- 
nomic or social conditions of the home, or physical deficiencies in 
hearing, eyesight, or speech. Advice to parents in regard to these 
and similar items must be tactful. 

It has been found advantageous to stagger reports for the follow- 
ing reasons: (a) it distributes the teacher’s load, (b) it contributes 
to improvement of instruction by allowing more time for careful 
evaluation, (c) it prevents comparison of reports among pupils and 
among parents. 

The teachers in Oak Ridge have attempted to make their reports 
to parents reflect the educational philosophy of the school system. 
Their goal has been a greater understanding of the child so that 
child, parent, and teacher may profit from these evaluations. 
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Guidance Is Good Teaching 


By EDSON CALDWELL 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Sacramento State College 

Sacramento, California 


PERCEPTIBLE “atmosphere” exists in the schoolroom that 

has a planned guidance program in operation. It is present 
when the natural drives of children are channeled into activities 
that have genuine significance for youngsters. Pupils understand 
and accept situations that they helped to plan and establish. Pupils 
feel that the teacher is not like most other adults, but a very spe- 
cial adult who enjoys being with them and helping them. ‘They do 
not feel that they must compete for the teacher’s attention in 
order to be recognized as individuals in their own right. As in real 
life, pupils in the classroom learn much from each other in in- 
formal, friendly situations. 


WE LEARN WHAT WE FEEL 


The guidance-minded teacher is alert to the emotional factors in 
learning. This teacher knows that the pupil is a living, breathing 
personality sttiving for individuality in his own right and on his 
own terms. Such a teacher accepts the child as he is at the moment 
and then guides him in a desirable direction. 

Group guidance programs seek to bring the feelings of young- 
sters into the open. These feelings are then compared and evalu- 
ated by their peers. The teacher artfully channels these emotions 
and drives into wholesome activities. Children learn to do better 
the things they wish to do anyway. Susan gains confidence in her- 
self when she learns that Julie also sometimes disagrees with her 
mother. Henry grows a full inch when he realizes that the baseball 
pitcher he envies also has to go without a weekly allowance some- 
times. 

The skilled, discerning elementary-school teacher can organize 
classroom activities so that guidance is going on as a part of good 
teaching during every hour of the day. The processes of self-realiza 
tion, of emphasis upon human values, of directing the growth of 
all the personalities in the class then becomes integral with the 
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curriculum, whether formal or informal. Subjectmatter becomes 
humanized, enhanced, and individualized. All subjects and activi- 
ties offer opportunity for human development, the great objective 
of all teaching. 


ORGANIZING THE CLASSROOM FOR GUIDANCE 


If guidance is to be allied with good teaching, what are its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics? How should the room be organized? 
Does guidance require proficiency in many technics in psychology? 
How does a teacher use the classroom for guidance? 

Every capable teacher can and does employ some means of 
group guidance. Situations that present opportunities for group 
guidance are times when pupils are tardy, when they are injured, 
or when the reception committee plans to meet the mothers at 
PTA. The amount of guidance employed becomes a matter of 
practice and insight into the child’s world. Being a good listener 
on the playground, in the halls before school begins, or in the 
lunchroom affords excellent opportunity for learning about the 
feelings of youngsters. Knowledge of education and psychology is 
a help in learning group guidance, but so are plain know-how in 
dealing with people and practice in observing behavior. ‘The study 
of pupil behavior is a fascinating aid to guidance and the labora- 
tory is always available. In the paragraphs that follow, some of the 
more formalized and better organized procedures for group guid- 
ance will be reviewed. 


The Sociogram 


One of the first steps in organizing a classroom guidance pro- 
gram should be the use of the sociogram in discovering the social 
structure of the group. More than one situation should be used 
when asking for choices and frequent check-ups should be made in 
order to evaluate progress. The living sociogram, based upon in- 
formal observations of the youngsters on the playground. and in 
the halls, also provides a good basis for evaluation. 


Leadership Situations 


Qualities of leadership tend to appear in various activity situa- 
tions. Leaders are found at the center of activity; they know what is 
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going on; they can propose a plan for action. Committees, indi- 
vidual responsibilities, and opportunities to make group choices 
offer many chances for development of leadership qualities in 
pupils. Situations encouraging leadership can arise easily out of 
excursions, displays of hobbies, group evaluation of class work, keep- 
ing records, welcoming new pupils, planning programs and as- 
semblies, and carrying out special projects. The regular class officers 
can be useful in setting up situations and in choosing individuals 
for activities. he needed abilities should be pointed out, however, 
so that wise judgments can be made. Responsibilities should be 
clearly defined, the means of assistance made available, and success 
placed well within the grasp of the individual or group. 


Sociodrama 


Sociodrama provides infinite possibilities to humanize class work. 
Two “Indians” could stand on chairs and discuss seeing the Lewis 
and Clark expedition from a “mountain.” Several “soldiers” could 
crouch behind the desk “barricade,” and talk about deserting from 
the Union forces. In language class the need for better speech could 
be posed by having two pupils present the chatter that girls carry 
on over the telephone. A particularly dramatic part of a story in 
literature can be informally acted out spontaneously, or with only 
a few props. In hygiene a professional looking boy can play the role 
of the “dentist” as he talks to a young boy or girl who timidly comes 
to his office for the first time. 

Problem situations that are accepted as such by pupils should be 
used for guidance whenever possible. A problem in arithmetic can 
be portrayed similarly to the way it happens at the cash register of 
a grocery. Many classroom units lend themselves naturally to bring- 
ing out the implications for guidance of the group. When young- 
sters have witnessed the same scene and have had essentially the 
same experience together, a common ground is reached from which 
group guidance may proceed. 


Other Dramatic Activities 


Other ways to make problem solving a real activity in the class- 
room can be gained by using pantomime as a means of posing a 
situation that calls for study. It may be a “guess who?” game to 
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figure out what public official is represented by the person acting out 
the work of an elected officer. 

Actual problem situations can be rehearsed before the class. A 
playground dispute can be dramatized with a change in persons but 
adherence to the principles involved. Then the group discusses such 
questions as: Who started it? What rights does each one have? 
How should it be settled? Do not adults, communities, and nations 
have disputes, too? It may well lead to a discussion of the role of 
the state, the nation, or the United Nations in the settlement of 
disputes. 

Situations involving the right and wrong procedure can be dram- 
atized effectively. How to take leave at a party or how to ask a 
favor can be demonstrated in both good and poor form under situa- 
tions approximating a real one. It might complicate the acting out 
of good and bad conduct situations to refer to them as “etiquette,” 
but if pupils can propose the problems themselves, that is enough. 
Who will be the “mother?” Now she will need a “daughter” and 
a “son.” Quickly a card table is set up with a few chairs and a 
magazine or two. Then Mrs. Long comes to gossip or to borrow the 
eggbeater. There is much impromptu talk with comical outbursts. 
Then the larger problems emerge—those about being a good neigh- 
bor, of being friendly, and of making a home a happy place. 

The procedure of “I have a problem, Mr. Anthony” can also be 
effective. When Mr. Anthony is stumped, he may ask others to try 
to offer a solution. “Juvenile Jury,” another adaptation from radio, 
can be used as a means of presenting a problem to a group. Should 
George have to do homework? Should Janet be allowed to dress 
like the other girls or should she wear what her mother says she 
must wear? How late can Susie stay up to see television? If Bill 
can go, why must his sister stay home? The “Quiz Kids” technic 
can be used for the review of a unit of study. In all instances per- 
sonalities and actual names of people should not be discussed, just 
the principles involved. 


Written Activities 


The character essay offers many possibilities for probing the 
pupil’s real self and in getting him to re-evaluate himself. Some 
suggested titles for essays are: 
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What Would I Do with $10,000? 

How I Would Like To Change My Home 
The Person I Admire Most 

How I Learned a Lesson 

How I Learned Not To Be Afraid 

My Plans for Next Summer 

The Job I Would Enjoy Most 


Better results can be obtained if some discussion and suggestions 
can be developed before the writing so that the pupils’ imagination 
is stirred and their emotions enlisted in the effort. In the evalua- 
tion afterward examples of growing strength, of thoughtfulness for 
others, of learning from experience, and of good planning for the 
future can be pointed out. 

The unfinished story provides excellent opportunities for indi- 
viduality of thought if it begins with a real problem. Each pupil 
can figure out and defend his own solution. The circumstance 
should permit a number of solutions. When the captain of the 
team quits because of a bad decision, what do the team members 
say? If Mary’s father asks her to do one thing and her mother an- 
other, how should she make up her mind? 

A picture may be a great aid in stimulating the imagination about 
a favorite subject. If the teacher can get pupils to delve deeply into 
their feelings and share them with others, emotional maturity can 
be gained. In the lower grades children may tell what they cannot 
write. 

The creative interests of youngsters of any age may be encouraged 
thru getting them to think of “the loveliest things I know.” They 
can express some of the deepest appreciations of their lives. A few 
examples from a fourth grade are cited: 


The feel of the inside of my dog’s ear 
Looking down from a high mountain 
Seeing deer tracks in the snow 

Watching the streamliner come into town 
Seeing my face in the rain barrel 
Hearing a low-voiced person sing 
Looking into my baby sister’s eyes 

The feel of clean clothes. 


Children can then be invited to illustrate these concepts and tell 
others about why they remember them. 
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The 10-day diary, the autobiography, or the “Story of My Week- 
End” give some real-life experiences that can be used in group 
guidance. Students, when they relate their experiences, should in- 
clude evaluations of them and not just enumerate events. Teachers 
are usually amazed to discover how many adult activities are a part 
of the lives of their pupils. ‘They also notice that this generation of 
young people does and enjoys many things that the teachers never 
experienced in their own youth. 


Discussions in the area of human relations can be helpful in 
building emotional stability and a wholesome mental climate in 
the classroom. The common feelings about dislike of authority, 
stealing, fear of strange people, and other emotions are utilized in 
helping children to grow up with healthy social attitudes. 

In all such activities it is important that the teacher respect the 
confidential nature of the intimate information she may learn about 
the lives of her pupils. Individual counseling may well follow the 
questions discussed by a group. Close contacts with the home will 
prove valuable in understanding both individuals and groups in the 
community. 


Discussion Activities 


Teachers who place real value upon voicing personal opinion, 
as well as upon presenting and using facts, will welcome situations 
where both can have full play. Instructors should be able to organize 
discussion activities quickly. By shifting a few chairs, by gathering 
at a table, or by turning around in their seats, discussion groups can 
be organized on any topic that suddenly touches upon a general 
problem that arouses the group’s special interest. Each group can 
report informally thru a spokesman for the group. This spokesman 
should point out the items of agreement and disagreement, and 
then give the consensus. A group decision is not often required and 
usually should not be sought. Glib answers, snap decisions, or a 
mere pooling of ignorance serves no purpose. Discussion should lead 
to action and a desire to learn what is necessary to resolve a problem. 

During a discussion it is sometimes helpful to place pupils who 
are effective speakers in strategic positions in the room. The re- 
mainder of the class will feel that they are in the center of the con- 
troversy and will get caught in the crossfire of ideas. Once the situ- 
ation gets moving, the teacher should quietly slip to the back or 
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side of the room so that the activity is not directly associated with 
the instructor. Pupils then have a greater feeling of being on their 
own. 


GUIDING GROWING PERSONALITIES 


Teaching takes on a new significance for the teacher when his 
objectives move into the exciting area of personality development. 
People are interesting, especially those relatively unspoiled, un- 
inhibited, unpretentious young folks who come into the elementary- 
school classroom. By virtue of being with them over 1000 hours a 
year, the teacher comes to know them in ways that their own 
mothers or fathers do not know them. The teacher can observe 
children in situations that are not duplicated in the home. 

The guidance that goes with good teaching is guidance without 
a specialist. Even tho the specialist is indispensable, he can never 
reach the great mass of youngsters. He can help only a few. Every 
pupil needs individual guidance by the teacher. Guidance comes 
from working together on common real-life problems, from experi- 
encing and evaluating significant situations as a group, and from 
having the reassuring personal recognition of an understanding 
adult. It is guidance that grows out of good teaching. 





Basically the strongest argument for systematic guidance at all 
school levels is one of efficiency. The child is there to be helped. 
He is not self-sufficient. Direction tends to get the aid he needs 
to him more efficiently. Always the guidance-conscious teacher has 
a somewhat different goal than does the equally conscientious 
teacher who lacks this viewpoint. The former thinks of the child 
always as a personality; the other too commonly thinks of the child 
in terms of the group. The guidance program concerns itself early 
with setting up desirable standards. These standards are always 
individual standards, not group standards. Variation in standards 
is always in terms of the individual pupil’s needs, aptitudes, in- 
terests, and abilities. Needless to say, such standards are not in 
terms so much of academic achievement as in terms of personality 


development. 


—EDWIN J. BROWN, Managing the Classroom, 
Ronald Press, 1952. 
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“Axx the patience and understand- 
ing in the world will not enable the 
teacher to help . . . [some] children” 
—hence the need for people with spe- 
cial skills that can be used for guid- 
ance. The counselor is a specialist in 
the technics of guidance. In addition 
to counselors, the services of doctors, 
nurses, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
school social workers, and others may 
be needed to help children with certain 
problems. Such services are invaluable 
additions to school resources if they 
are used appropriately. ‘his chapter 
includes articles that deal with the na- 
ture of the contribution that specialists 
may make to guidance of elementary- 
school pupils and with ways to coordi- 
nate their services. 








Guiding the Pupil’s Physical and 
Emotional Well-Being 


By ALAN FOORD 

Chief, Division of School Health 

Baltimore City Health Department 

and Research Associate, Maternal and Child Health Division 
School of Hygiene and Public Health 

Johns Hopkins University 

Baltimore, Maryland 


F = sncereaga educators can be justly proud of the progress which 
has been made in putting the healthy growth and development 
of each pupil ahead of the accumulation of information and skills 
in various courses of study. ‘Teaching the Three R’s once was 
thought to be the alpha and omega of elementary-school education. 
Then a fourth “R” was added which stood for human relations. 
This fourth “R” now moves into first place in the philosophy of 
those concerned with education, health, and welfare of Ameri- 
can youth; this philosophy sets as primary goals the optimum 
growth and development of the healthy body and personality and 
the ability to live harmoniously in a rapidly changing environment. 
Our world of today stands in terror before the scientific knowledge 
available for-destruction, realizing full well that this knowledge will 
be a continuous threat to all until national leaders come from a 
vastly increased number of emotionally mature individuals. Recog- 
nized within this goal is the importance of giving to each child the 
best possible chance to make the most out of what nature has pro- 
vided—his genetic potentialities. That the 1954 Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association has been dedicated to the subject of “Guidance for 
Today’s Children” is further evidence of this change in emphasis. 


SHIFTING EMPHASIS IN SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


School health programs are shifting their emphasis, too. ‘The 
old approach of merely providing rapid physical inspections for all 
pupils each year is giving way to a system of widely spaced health 
examinations; that is, a careful history and physical examination 
carried out at the elementary-school level with at least one parent 
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present so that we may learn more about the “whole” child and 
interpret this to pupil and parents as well as plan at once for ap- 
propriate attention to any abnormalities discovered. 

Even more important than periodic health examinations is the 
teacher’s observation of the well-being of his pupils and the discus- 
sion of these observations with the school nurse. ‘These discussions 
lead to early investigation of pupils who may have unmet physical 
or emotional needs without waiting for the results of routine health 
examinations. The information gained from such investigations 
must be made known to the nurse and the teacher, for it is essential 
to their planning of appropriate guidance for each pupil concerned, 
and it gives them the opportunity to increase their over-all under- 
standing of school children. 

Each human being, of whom school-age children constitute al- 
most one-fifth in this country, must be considered as a whole. We 
can refer to fractional parts, such as the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional, but we must always keep uppermost in our minds that what 
we see and judge as an individual is the sum of these parts, their in- 
teraction, and their modification by experiences from the moment 
of conception to the immediate present. We may guide the growth 
and development of one of these parts because we are supposed to 
be specialists in the workings of that part, but we must recognize 
that our success will be limited if we fail to consider the others. 
What, ultimately, is the value in forcing the child who walks with 
head down and shoulders stooped to stand and walk erect if he 
does not feel capable of facing his environment “head on” and 
with the courage of his convictions? Such a child is diagnosed as 
having a postural abnormality which may lead to deformity of the 
spine and chest. A back brace can be applied to prevent such an 
unfortunate outcome but unwittingly may make this hapless child 
find some other way of expressing his feelings of inadequacy. Our 
Puritanical background, which tells us consciously or subconsciously 
that hardships are a virtue and a way to salvation, is a deterrent to 
our recognizing the need to look further—to discover why this boy 
does not feel able to meet this world face to face and to help him 
gain the insight and the self-assurance needed to change his outlook. 

If we are truly dedicated to helping each pupil realize his maxi- 
mum possible growth and development, we must find ways to in- 
tegrate the best thinking and skills of all those who are striving to 
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provide the pupil with this opportunity. Tho there are many such 
people in a community, in the school we are chiefly concerned with 
the parents, classroom teachers, principals, social workers, counsel- 
ors, nurses, physicians, and other school personnel having day-to- 
day contact with the pupils. All these people are concerned with 
guidance in one aspect or another; all are members of a team, and 
the degree of cooperativeness of their efforts will be an important 
measure of the effectiveness of that team. 


POSITION OF SCHOOL’S PHYSICIAN AND NURSE ON THE TEAM 


The school physician and the school nurse are chiefly concerned 
with and skilled in the guidance of the physical and, to an increas- 
ing degree, the emotional growth and development of children. 
Their first duty is to discover, interpret, and plan for the correction 
of physical and emotional abnormalities. They are also concerned 
with the protection of pupils from physical or psychic injuries and 
the prevention of disease or infirmity so far as ways and means are 
available. But in addition they, along with the rest of the team, are 
concerned with the furtherance of the “physical, mental, and social 
well-being” of each pupil. Whatever information they can ac- 
cumulate about a child will represent their contribution to the 
team’s knowledge and understanding of the “whole” child. What- 
ever insights and guidance they can provide to the pupil himself, 
his parents, and his teachers should add to the effectiveness of the 
entire group. To assure this additive effect in both areas, there must 
be clear, free, comfortable, two-way communication and _ joint 
planning within the group. 

Clearly anyone who is attempting to guide and help a child to 
realize his greatest potentialities should know of any existing handi- 
caps such as impaired hearing or poor vision. In addition, one needs 
to know what treatment has to offer and the likelihood of the treat- 
ment advised being carried thru to completion. A pupil who will 
never have better than 50 percent of normal vision no matter what 
glasses are worn or operative procedures carried out usually needs 
help and sometimes support to prevent this single disability from 
reducing his growth and development in other areas. These con- 
ditions are obvious disabilities and their importance to the guidance 
of a pupil is well recognized. The need in the future is to effect a 
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better working together of the group members in cooperative plan- 
ning for the best management of such disabilities and in assuring 
their early discovery and accurate classification. Physician, nurse, 
parent, and teacher must be able to “sit down together” and must 
have the opportunity of including social worker, counselor, super- 
visor, principal, psychologist, and others as indicated if the full 
benefit of the various skills involved are to be fully utilized and if 
a setting conducive to the growth and development of the group 
members themselves is to be provided. 

But what about the far more common, less startling conditions 
which come to the attention of those specializing in the physical 
and emotional aspects of child development? What about the boy 
who is concerned with his small stature, the girl who wonders why 
her menses have not begun, or the adolescent who feels a social 
outcast because of severe acne? Will it not make for a better school 
experience and increase the chances of optimum development if 
parents, teachers, and others realize that Mary’s 70 pounds of ex- 
cess weight are not due to a “glandular condition” but to finding 
solace in overeating and reduced physical activity? And then there 
are the many pupils who have been forced to modify their physical 
activities because someone has said they are “delicate” or have a 
“heart condition” which in reality is a totally inconsequential, 
functional heart murmur. Such children need to be “delabeled” 
and helped to return to normal physical activity. 

Teachers and others concerned with guiding such children must 
know the facts of the medical findings and recommendations be- 
fore they can plan appropriate action. Once again we come face 
to face with the necessity of knowing more about the child in order 
to understand the interaction of physical, mental, and emotional 
components. We are forever faced with the dilemma of which is 
the cart and which the horse. The manifest lack of well-being may 
be physical while the cause is emotional as in the case of the boy 
with poor posture who as yet has no abnormality of bones, muscles, 
or ligaments but may develop one if no treatment is provided. His 
poor posture then is not the disease but a symptom of an emotional 
disturbance, and the ultimate correction is not a back brace but 
carefully considered help with his emotional problem. Conversely, 
the pupil who comes to the attention of the teacher because of 
antisocial behavior or poor scholastic achievement may have an 
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unrecognized physical abnormality such as epilepsy or an impair- 
ment of vision or hearing. The manifestation which has been noted 
points to a mental and emotional disability; psychological and 
psychiatric investigations seem indicated and sometimes are under- 
taken before someone realizes that the manifestations are symptoms 
and that the basic disability is a physical one, the correction of 
which will result in a complete remission of the disturbing 
symptoms. 


THE GUIDANCE CONCEPT 


In all probability all babies are born emotionally healthy. Most 
babies are born physically and mentally normal; a few less fortunate 
are born mentally inferior to the majority or physically different, 
to an extent that as children they are unable to accomplish some 
of the things that most children can do. These children we con- 
sider handicapped and often refer to them as “exceptional.” Ex- 
cluding these few, there is no need to concern ourselves with mak- 
ing most newborn babies “good” or healthy—that has been done 
for us. What we strive for is to protect their inborn well-being from 
physical or psychic damage by the environment. 

From birth onward these emotionally, mentally, and physically 
sound babies are exposed to an environment which includes many 
hazards. We know that to a certain extent the battle to protect 
them from some of the hazards is doomed to failure—that sooner 
or later the environment will demand too much from any person's 
genetic potentialities and that some loss of well-being will result, 
be it temporary or permanent. This demand may be made by phys- 
ical injury, bacterial infection, social pressures, too great exposure 
to rigid and already warped older children or adults, or any one or 
combination of an infinite number of factors. If the illness is recog- 
nized and appropriate treatment provided, the damage may be 
minimal. All too often the excessive demands of the environment 
and the resultant damage to the individual go unrecognized, espe- 
cially those of an emotional nature. 

Realizing that preventive measures and early detection and ap- 
propriate treatment do not always afford sufficient protection, 
people concerned with the healthy growth and development of 
youth are more and more trying an active, positive approach, look- 
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ing for ways and means of building up physical, mental, and 
emotional robustness in children so that they may better withstand 
the demands of their environment. This furtherance of well-being 
cannot be accomplished by merely telling or showing a child how 
he should behave or feel. Certain facts can be taught, some things 
can be demonstrated, and various deviations from well-being can 
be corrected. It remains for the child to integrate all these factors 
and many more. 

Workers in education, health, and welfare feel that children 
need help with this process of integration. We refer to such help 
as guidance whereby we help the child to help himself. This entails 
a two-way communication system, too. Being a good listener is 
prerequisite to being a successful adviser, for the free expression of 
the pupil’s feelings without the fear of judgment is basic to their 
alteration and integration into sound concepts of living. Affording 
sound guidance to elementary-school children clearly depends upon 
each individual concerned, and each specialist in turn depends upon 
the cooperation of others from various fields of endeavor so that 
the best knowledge and skills may be brought together in under- 
standing and guiding each pupil’s physical and emotional well- 
being and so that each of us, too, may have an opportunity for 
growth and development in our work. 





One reason for school health services is that health is a basic 
objective of presentday school programs. Gone is the day when 
the school was concerned primarily with the facts a child memo- 
rized. The modern school deals with the physical, mental, emo- 
tional and social development of each pupil. Such interest cannot 
overlook the relationships between health and optimal growth. 


—NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, School 
Health Services, 1953. 
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Research Functions of the 


Guidance Specialist 
By ALLEN HODGES 


’ Clinical Psychologist 1 
Southern Minnesota Mental Health Center 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


ODAY, more than ever before, the role of research in modern 

education is being emphasized. Educational theory has ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. Unfortunately, the objective testing 
of hypotheses concerning teaching technics, teaching methods, and 
other aspects of education has lagged behind. Perhaps this situation 
may account partially for some of the criticism of modern educa- 
tion. 

One of the reasons for this lag in research may be the fact that 
the meaning of research has not been clearly understood. ‘I’o some 
educators, research implies the impersonal recording of dry data 
which are far removed from the personal associations involved in 
teaching. But modern education, based on scientific advancements 
within such fields as psychology, psychiatry, and anthropology, 
presents a much broader field for research. In one sense research be- 
comes an integrating force between theory and practice. 

The guidance worker, because of his continuous contact with 
many aspects of the teaching profession, becomes aware of the 
conflicts, problems, and gaps in knowledge with which the educator 
is confronted daily. This awareness and the interest and training 
which contributes to becoming a competent guidance person com- 
bine to place the guidance worker in a unique position to stimulate 
research. 


RESEARCH AT OAK RIDGE 


Two years ago during the Oak Ridge workshop program, 28 
teachers indicated interest in forming a research group. This group 
was formed and appropriately named “The Research in Education 
Special Interest Group.” The majority of individuals in this group 
were primarily interested in completing advanced degree require- 





* Formerly Director of Guidance, Oak Ridge Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
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ments in education and allied fields. ‘They desired to select research 
topics which were local problems and which would further their 
theory and practice in education. With guidance personnel acting 
as consultants, hypotheses were formulated which could be sub- 
mitted to experimental testing. Experimental designs appropriate 
for educational research were discussed at length, and with this 
background the gathering and analyzing of data began. At this 
point it should be emphasized that while many of the research 
projects were subsequently used for theses, the school system as a 
whole profited from the findings. 


Problems Studied 


The relative motivational value of two series of reading texts was 
investigated.” The school’s role in civil defense preparation was 
another project which later formed the basis for planning civil de- 
fense measures in the Oak Ridge School System.* The community 
resources were investigated with the result that a list of resource 
persons was made available to all teachers.* Two independent 
studies of the developmental aspects of measured personality were 
undertaken.® In addition, the effect of school failure on measured 
personality traits was investigated.* ‘These may serve to illustrate 
some of the areas investigated by this research group. 


Other Faculty Members Became Interested 


In addition to the activities of the research group, significant 
advances in conducting research have been made by other teachers. 
One classroom teacher studied the relationship between measured 
personality traits and reading skills.’ Material progress has been 


* Gonzalez, Lucy. Problems on Reading. Knoxville: University of Tennessee, 1951. 
77 p. (Typewritten ) 

* Jewell, Ruth. Civil Defense and the Schools. Oak Ridge, Tenn.: the Public 
Schools, 1952, 28 p. (Typewritten) 

‘The following people engaged in this project: Virginia Adams, W. F. Combs, 
Mrs. W. F. Combs, Winifred Fites, Adele Rivers, Mary Skidmore, Mary Sweet, Ruth 
Winton, and Mae Thomas. 

* Jacoby, Louise. Growing Up in the Oak Ridge Schools. Knoxville: University of 
Tennessee, 1951. 280 p. (Typewritten) 

Pippin, Audrey. Meeting the Emotional Needs of Partially Sighted Children. 
Knoxville: University of Tennessee, 1952. 156 p. (Typewritten) 

* Hodges, Allen. The Effect of School Failure on Measured Personality Traits. Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.: the Public Schools, 1952. 17 p. (Typwritten) 

"Ball, Bertha. The Correlation Between Measured Personality Traits and Reading 
Skills. Knoxville: University of Tennessee, 1952. 98 p. (Typewritten) 
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made by the schools to combat drop-out pupils following an ob 
jective study of factors for detecting potential drop-outs.* Another 
timely topic concerning the effectiveness of the present teachers 
workshop was investigated by two individuals. 

The above studies were carried out by teachers and administra- 
tors. ‘he guidance worker served as a resource person in these 
studies. 

In addition to stimulating the “research spirit” and serving as 
resource personnel for others, the guidance worker has many op- 
portunities to conduct research on his own. In Oak Ridge the core 
program is followed on the high-school level. In two studies, at- 
tempts have been made to evaluate the core program objectively.’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, it appears that the influence which guidance spe- 
cialists exert in furthering experimentation and research can con- 
tribute to improving education. Direct benefits accrue to the local 
school program. In addition, the findings from such research proj- 
ects may help to answer some of the criticisms of modern teaching 
methods. 


* Roth, Robert Eldon. A Study of Objective Factors To Be Used for Detecting 
Potential Drop-Outs in Oak Ridge High School. Knoxville: University of ‘Tennessee, 
1950. 83 p. (Typewritten ) 

* Capehart, B. E.; Hodges, Allen; and Berdan, Norman. “An Objective Evaluation 
of a Core Program.” School Review 60: 84-89; February 1952. 

Capehart, B. E.; Hodges, Allen; and Roth, Robert. “Evaluating the Core Cur 
riculum: A Further Look.” School Review 61: 406-12; October 1953. 





A team composed of a specialist, a counselor, a teacher, and vice- 
principal and/or principal working for the benefit of a particular 
child can most assuredly contribute a tremendous amount to his 


mental health. 


—VIRGINIA BAILARD, “The Teacher Works with 
the Specialist.””, Educational Leadership, March 1953. 
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Guidance Activities of the 


School Social Worker 


By LOUISE CHILD SPENCE 
School Social Worker 

Edison Elementary School 

Denver, Colorado 


HAT is school social work? Describing school social work 

could be like the three blind men attempting to describe an 
elephant. But it is useless to quarrel over a description as the blind 
men did. Lest we do, let me explain that school social work func- 
tions as a profession within the profession of education. It attempts 
to use unique social-work skills on certain problems of children in 
school. This contribution reflects current philosophy of the ele- 
mentary school that includes not only the transmitting of knowl- 
edge and skills but social adjustment as well. 

Such a goal is recognized when school personnel ask: 


1. How can we understand and modify attitudes of children, parents, and 
teachers that hinder a child’s progress in school? 

2. How can we know more about the child when he comes to school? 

3. How can we help children who are unable to learn because of some 
emotional disturbance? 

4. How can we have a closer parent-school relationship? 

5. How can we help teachers help individual children in their classrooms? 


The school social worker can help in answering some of these 
questions because social case work functions as a helping process. 
Social case work promotes effective use of a meaningful relation- 
ship wherein mutual acceptance and growth take place. This pro- 
cess stimulates change toward a more satisfying level of experience. 


THE TEAMWORK APPROACH 


The school social worker cooperates with other school personnel. 
Her work begins when teachers discuss their need for social work 
service with the principal and with the social worker. Then all thru 
the process of evaluation and direct work with the child or parent, 
the social worker keeps in close touch with the teacher. In addition, 
the social worker keeps the principal informed of all referrals and 
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developments. Since many more problems exist than can be met at 
any one time, the principal also assists in the selection of cases for 
immediate attention. The school nurse is another professional per- 
son involved in most evaluations. 

From these various professional people and from records, the 
school social worker can gain information that helps in working 
directly with either the child or family. Much of this case study 
is a continuing process of interchange within the school. It often 
occurs simultaneously with the direct work with child or family. 
During the evaluation process, too, the social worker focuses her 
activity upon leads that show promise in the particular case. 

On some problems the local team might agree upon the need 
for a full psychological evaluation. A study of that nature could 
include the consulting psychiatrist, psychologist, nurse, teacher, 
principal, coordinator, and social worker. To this evaluation the 
social worker contributes an understanding of the family relation- 
ships that may influence the total picture, and helps implement 
whatever recommendations may be forthcoming. 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS 


In the Edison School of Denver, the problems have fallen into 
the following eight groups: 


1. Children showing aggression too marked for either individual or group 


welfare 

2. Children too withdrawn or shy to participate effectively in the school 
program 

3. Children whose academic performance is far below capacity, especially 
in reading 

4. Children about whom teachers note an overly demanding, possessive, 
or protective mother-child relationship 

5. Children who make excessive use of the school clinic for complaints 
that have no physical basis 

6. Children whose handicaps mean referral to the department of special 


education 
7. Children who need financial help for lunches, camperships, or clothing 


8. Children whose attendance is poor. 


At Edison the last two categories include the fewest cases. When 
present they are usually interwoven as factors in one or more of the 


first five groups. 
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An Example of Aggressive Behavior 


The case of a first-grade pupil, whom we shall call Allen Bascomb, 
shows a strange intermingling of the aggressive and withdrawing 
types of behavior. I first heard of Allen from our principal, who 
phoned me that a real state of emergency existed. Allen was re- 
fusing to remain at school. His temper, rebellion, and tears showed 
fears of some kind. His mother had forcibly brought him to school 
that morning. She was in the office at the time of the phone call. 
I suggested that both mother and son go home and I would visit 
them there the same afternoon. 

Allen’s behavior came as a surprise because he had been some- 
what passive in kindergarten and Grade I-B. He liked school and 
his teacher, and participated in a normal way. His Grade I-B 
teacher moved with the class into Grade I-A. At the opening of 
school in September, Allen showed a fine interest in his work. Then 
suddenly he refused to leave home or to stay in school. In October 
Allen had been home ill. It was after this illness that he found it 
hard to return to school. Mrs. Bascomb talked to him and bargained 
with him in many ways to persuade him to go to school. For a while 
this seemed effective, but then Allen became quite angry and stub- 
born. When Mrs. Bascomb went to school with him, he would 
stay temporarily. When she left the building, he would take his cap 
and walk out. This intermittent attendance continued thru the 
month of November, and the situation showed no signs of im- 
provement. 

Frequent home visits and conferences with Mrs. Bascomb and 
the teachers indicated that perhaps the problem should be referred 
to a private psychiatrist or to the Mental Hygiene Clinic. Mrs. Bas- 
comb consulted a psychiatrist who advised her that the only difh- 
culty was that Allen was boss in the family instead of the parents. 
On the strength of this counsel the parents tried severe punishment 
and firm handling for a short time. Following about three days 
of severe punishment, Allen did go back to school. We advised the 
mother and the school that this might be a temporary situation 
and that, if his fears were deep-seated, they would come to the 
surface again. 

Just before Christmas vacation, Allen again relapsed into displays 
of temper and stubbornness, and he refused to come to school. This 
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behavior appeared to stem from the necessity of the mother leaving 
him for the lunch hour and asking him to take his lunch to school. 
Allen had not wanted to do this all fall. In one incident he showed 
his hostility by jumping on his lunch bucket and crushing it to 
pieces. 

Again we talked with Mrs. Bascomb about going to a private 
psychiatrist or the Mental Hygiene Clinic. She chose the latter. By 
late February, Allen was able to return to school. During the fol- 
lowing weeks he showed several symptoms of continuing fear and 
anxiety. He seemed to work thru these problems each time and 
remained in the classroom. At first Mrs. Bascomb accompanied 
him and sat in the classroom. With careful planning among mother, 
teacher, clinic, and myself, this kind of support was gradually 
tapered off. By the end of the year Allen was satisfied to stay in 
school by himself. 

All thru the period of treatment, Mrs. Bascomb and | met regu- 
larly to discuss how Allen was getting along. We also discussed 





Allen became satisfied to stay in school. 
Courtesy Julia Blacklock, Dundalk, Maryland 
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how she was feeling about herself, her family, and her strength to 
do something about the many problems confronting her. Allen’s 
fear was not of school, but of leaving home. Space does not permit 
the elaboration of all factors causing his fears, but some fear of 
growing up was prominent among them. ‘Thru the efforts of all of 
us at school, Allen gained strength to keep on facing life at school. 
At home he is still afraid of the dark and of going to bed alone. 
Mrs. Bascomb plans to go back to the clinic again for help with 
these problems. 


Working To Overcome Withdrawal 


One of the most startling cases of withdrawal I ever witnessed 
was a kindergarten boy, Bill Jones. Bill would come inside the door 
and stand. It was as tho a circle had been marked on the floor in 
which Bill was to remain. He made no effort to remove his wraps 
or join the group. Usually the teacher or one of the children would 
lead him to a seat or play table. Other children would laugh and 
play around him and his eyes would follow them, but there would 
be no movement on his part to join them. During the entire fall 
semester, the teacher had tried to reach Bill but to no avail. She had 
asked Mrs. Jones about Bill. Mrs. Jones said that Bill was shy, 
afraid of strangers, and that he would be all right when he became 
accustomed to the group. 

I met Mrs. Jones in February. She repeated her feeling that Bill 
would outgrow his shyness. She said that Bill was talkative and 
active at home. We talked about possible sources of help. Mrs. 
Jones indicated that Bill would go to a parochial school for the 
first grade. Therefore, I suggested that she talk over the problem 
with her own physician. But I also believed that we could help 
Bill by working with him in the classroom. 

Both suggestions were followed. ‘The physician recommended 
specialized help from a private psychiatrist. In the meantime Bill 
made progress at school. One morning, Bill removed his own wraps 
and voluntarily said, “I want to paint.” He painted with absorb- 
ing interest. Later he refused the aid of a classmate by saying, “I’ll 
do it myself.” 

These were milestones in the kindergarten teacher’s efforts to 
bring Bill into normal participation. My role in this case was one 
of counseling with the teacher over daily progress and of keeping 
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her from being discouraged over the slowness of what was hap- 
pening. 


Guiding Children with Learning Difficulties 


John Rogers is a good example of a child whose academic per- 
formance is far below capacity. John is the middle child of three 
older boys. Two very young children are also in the family. His 
father died when John was small. His stepfather died two years 
ago. His mother has worked hard to support her five children, and 
has relied upon John to baby-sit with the younger children and to 
help with the housework. This John has done with compliance and 
seeming willingness. His brothers have duties at home also, but 
they are far more rebellious about them. Mrs. Rogers rules the 
home with an iron hand, but is erratic, nervous, and exacting with 
her children. 

My work with Mrs. Rogers was on a case work basis. I knew her 
during the illness and death of her second husband. We worked 
together on problems of extra clothing, food, and camperships. In 
the case of John we planned referral to the Remedial Reading 
Clinic which is part of the Psychological Services of Denver Uni- 
versity. For four quarters we have paid his tuition thru the junior 
community chest. Gradual improvement in reading is noticeable. 
But also, John is more confident in his attitude toward other people 
and his ability to meet life. His compulsive goodness has given way 
to a more natural childhood behavior. 


VALUES OF SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK 


These are only a few examples of the type of work that a social 
worker does in relation to schools. ‘The value of this work has been 
summarized by our principal, Miss Queree. She has observed that 
school social work: 


1. Helps the individual child achieve his potentialities 

2. Helps the other members of the family in their relationship to the prob- 
lem child 

3. Builds goodwill between the parents and the school 

4. Frees the teacher to work with a larger number of children on the in- 
structional program 

5. Helps teachers develop their own insights and skills in working with 
all children. 
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From the Files of a School Psychologist 


By ALICE LARKIN 


School Psychologist, El Paso Public Schools 
El Paso, Tezas 


UESTIONS usually asked of the school psychologist are of 
three types: 


1. How can we control and civilize this young savage? 

2. Why does he fail to learn the Three R’s? 

3. Why does he miss so much school because of headaches, stomach- 
aches, and asthma? Why is he always in the nurse’s office? 

Most children adapt themselves and learn well in school. The 
] in 20 who does not adapt well or learn successfully may be referred 
to the school psychologist. ‘This article is a synopsis of what hap- 
pens next. 


THE WORKER 


But first, what are the characteristics of a school psychologist? 
As a professional person, the school psychologist may be one who 
has become impressed by the futility of picking up the pieces in 
courts and mental hospitals, and hopes to work more effectively 
close to the source of human breakdown—with the parents and 
teachers of young children. As an educator, the school psycholo- 
gist is one who has basic training in psychology and in clinical 
technics, and in addition, has training in educational methods, 
measurement, statistics, guidance, supervision, casework technics, 
and even criminology. ‘Teaching experience is considered as es- 
sential for a school psychologist as for other guidance workers on the 
school staff. 


THE FUNCTION 


The functions of psychologists employed by schools vary widely 
according to the size and complexity of the school system and the 
stage of maturity the system has attained in its guidance program. 
Before the school system can make use of the services of a psychol- 
ogist, it must have reached at least the level of acknowledging that 
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public schools are obligated to provide appropriate educational 
services for every child of school age, whether he is an average child 
or one with exceptional needs. The kind of information a psy- 
chologist can provide about the 1 child in 20 who is exceptional 
nearly always indicates a need for adjustment of the curriculum or 
methods of instruction or personal relationships within the class- 
room. If the schools are inflexibly geared to the “average” or to 
textbooks, information from a psychologist is useless to the schools, 
however interesting it may be to the parents. 

In a large city school system a staff of psychologists and special 
teachers under a director of special education carries out an or- 
ganized plan for giving special educational services to exceptional 
children. In a school system of smaller size a school psychologist 
may be the one guidance worker, responsible for developing guid- 
ance skills in the instructional staff thru case conferences and work- 
shops as well as for testing and counseling individuals. ‘The school 
psychologist in undeveloped areas may have a very loose relation- 
ship with the school system and function primarily as a consultant. 
The loosest connection of all is that of a psychologist employed by 
a school system as a public service to the community, available to 
other agencies and to parents, whether or not the child’s problem 
has a direct relationship to classroom problems. In order to give 
effective service to children under any of these arrangements, the 
school psychologist has a continuing task of interpreting psycho- 
logical services to the school staff, school patrons, and the com- 
munity. 


CLINICAL SERVICES 


Clinical services may be explained according to several cate- 
gories. ‘The service in any one case may fall into several of these 
categories, but it always includes the first: 


1. Gathering information thru tests, interviews, and inspection of records 

2. Interpretation to the pupil, his parents, and his teachers to increase 
mutual understanding 

3. Referral to other resources such as physicians, family counseling agen- 
cies, group work agencies, tutors, or special classes 

4. Development of other resources within the limits of the practical sit 
uation to meet the child’s special needs. 
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A description of several examples from a school psychologist’s 
file will illustrate procedures in some of their complexity. To 
limit and clarify the problems, these examples are all nine-year-old 
boys. Similar problems are referred in all age groups in approxi- 
mately equal numbers, but the nine-year-olds have their own kind 
of base-line. The normal nine-year-old boy exists pretty much in a 
universe of nine-year-old boys where girls are unwelcome, and 
women (mothers and teachers) who intrude without invitation 
must watch their step. School is the major business of the day, 
but it is perceived from an angle that women cannot see without 
mental gymnastics. Communication is difficult for this reason. 
But outside the normal range of difficulties based on nine-year- 
oldness and growing pains, which the experienced teacher and par- 
ents expect, are exceptional problems exhibited by one or two chil- 
dren in most classrooms, and these are likely to be referred to the 
school psychologist. Such children have one or several of the fol- 
lowing problems: 


1. Superabundant energy 
2. Inability to read associated with 
a. Emotional disturbance or personality disorder 
b. Limited intelligence 
c. Cultural handicap 
d. Reading disability per se 
. Superior intelligence 
4. Emotional disturbance growing out of troubled family relationships. 


Ww 


Superabundant Energy 


The child who has superabundant energy is probably the hardest 
one for teacher to tolerate in the classroom. He is exhausting! 
George’s teacher refers him to the psychologist with the grim 
queries: ““Why is he so nervous? Why can’t he concentrate? He 
upsets the whole room without meaning to. Is there something 
physically wrong? Is there something going on at home that dis- 
turbs him? How can I help him settle down to work?” Checking 
with his previous teachers, the psychologist finds that each one 
thought of George at first as an attractive child, but after a few 
weeks felt that he would drive her out the door with his incessant 
activity. They had tried various ways of curbing him, without 
success. Still they would not call him a discipline problem be- 
cause he was not malicious or impudent. From his physician the 
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psychologist learns that George is in robust health and that he 
has been a vigorous child, full of restless energy, from the time he 
was born. A conference with the parents gives rather convincing 
evidence that the family is serene, orderly, affectionate, and stable. 
The parents do not understand George very well and show their 
impatience at times, but they do respect his individual interests 
and provide the space and materials he needs. He builds carefully 
planned, beautifully finished architectural models and carries on 
detailed scientific investigations over a period of several weeks. He 
chooses friends who also like to build. 

A series of psychological tests given to George indicates that he 
has high intelligence, an IO of 120, but that the nature of his in- 
telligence is practical and constructive rather than verbal and social. 
He is more than a year retarded in reading and spelling. Person- 
ality tests show that he feels inhibited and doubts himself to the 
point of being quite anxious. The anxiety affects his ability to 
concentrate. Unless his hands are constructively occupied, he twid- 
dles, fidgets, grimaces, and loses the thread of conversation. When 
his hands are occupied in drawing or building (not writing), he 
is steady, relaxed, controlled and confidently efficient. On a pic- 
ture-story test he identifies himself with a boy whom he describes 
as a bother to his mother and father. Father and mother get tired 
of his always being in the way and talking so much. So the boy 
moves off to a house by himself to build things. 

All of the above information is pertinent and necessary to an 
understanding of this boy’s school problems and is a basis for fur- 
ther work with him. The process of interpretation begins when he 
is referred. He understands that there is a problem from the 
point of view of his teacher and his parents, and that they want 
to help him. Taking mental ability and other tests is also a proc- 
ess of interpretation. He learns that the examiner is interested 
in him as a person and in his talents. He has objective evidence 
when he is thru that there is nothing wrong with him, and that 
his special qualities are valuable. He begins to relax. Interpreta- 
tion to the parents is in similar terms. They have objective evi- 
dence that their son is an admirable person, and that they are con- 
tributing to his development in approved ways. ‘They are led to 
see that his superabundant energy is truly enviable, but creates 
problems when it is confined too much. They see him in a new 
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light and they begin to relax. Out of this may come an easier 
companionship between father and son which is always important 
to nine-year-old boys. 

Interpretation to the teacher is along the same lines. She does 
have a problem on her hands, and is justifiably concerned. It is 
admittedly difficult to contain this child, to teach him according 
to prescribed routines, and to protect the more contemplative 
children from him. But his individual traits are to be valued, not 
criticized or destroyed. Attempts to hold him down have created 
nervous tension and frustration, and eventually open rebellion can 
be expected. How far can the teacher go in providing a suitable 
situation for this child? In the formal classroom there is little 
she can do except to demonstrate her personal interest and ap- 
proval whenever possible, and to refrain from nagging. In a flex- 
ible classroom George can really produce. For example, when the 
other pupils were making notebooks connected with their study 
of Greece, George made a model of the Acropolis at home. When 
the other pupils were studying weather in a science book, George 
made a sundial and rain gage on his own initiative outside school. 
He carried on, without supervision, creative activities which would 
be just as appropriate in the classroom. Passing on this informa- 
tion to the teacher, who is an enlightened and sympathetic person, 
should help to bring about a better classroom adjustment for the 
boy. More fortunate schools have activity rooms or workshop 
space adjoining the classroom, but in this school the pupil’s desk 
is all the space available. Nevertheless, much creative work goes 
on in this room. The follow-up work is left in the teacher’s hands. 


Inability To Read 


Four nine-year-old boys who cannot read are referred. Their 
teachers have them in the fourth grade because our schools be- 
lieve in promoting “on age.” Since most of the work of the fourth 
grade depends on reading textbooks in social studies, language, 
and arithmetic, and on spelling at the same level, there is little 
for these boys to do during their school hours. They cannot read 
such words as see, and, big, and was, and cannot write these words 
from dictation. All have lower than average IQ’s on group intelli- 
gence tests, but their teachers doubt the validity of these tests be- 
cause the boys could not read the questions in the test booklet. 
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Troubled personality—The first boy, John, is thin, pallid, slow 
moving, and passive. He replies to questions slowly as if in a 
dream state. His teacher complains that he is inattentive, does 
not try, and does not follow directions. Sometimes he draws pic- 
tures instead of working. His teacher assigned a penalty—to write 
“IT must not draw in school” 20 times—but found that he could 
not write this sentence correctly even from copy. She advised a 
consultation with the school psychologist. ‘The mother has long 
feared that John might be feeble-minded and is sure that his teach- 
ers consider him so. His father calls him a moron to his face. 
His brother, a year older, has had the same teachers, and he is a 
bookworm. John’s family is unstable. The mother has been se- 
riously ill and has been told that she must separate from her abusive 
husband for her own health and the children’s safety, but she lacks 
the stamina to follow this recommendation. 

John’s IQ is 120 on the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale* and 110 
on the Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale.’ His vocabulary 
and range of information are especially high. The lower score on 
the performance test is almost entirely accounted for by his slow- 
ness and indecisiveness. Personality tests show serious withdrawal 
symptoms. At first it seems that John’s reading difficulty is the 
least of his problems and so tangled with his emotional sickness 
and destructive family relationships that nothing can be done. 
The school psychologist goes ahead with referrals to a casework 
agency, a group work agency, and a psychiatrically oriented pedia- 
trician, but without much hope. The one point where the psy- 
chologist can offer help is with the boy himself and his reading 
problem. There are no remedial reading teachers in his school. 
Therapy begins with the test interview itself. John is told that 
he is doing things that most 11- and 12-year-old boys find difficult. 
They are easy for him because he is unusually smart. Lots of smart 
boys have trouble with reading. People have different ways of 
learning and the ways teachers show them in school do not work 
for everybody. He is two years ahead of most nine-year-old boys 





* Terman, Lewis M., and Merrill, Maud A. Revised Stanford-Binet Scales. Bos- 
ton: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1942. 189 p. 

* Cornell, Ethel L., and Coxe, Warren W. Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability 
Scale. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1934. 88 p. 
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in the way he figures things out and uses his brains. If we find 
his best way of learning to read, perhaps he can catch up. 

These statements have to be made confidently and be backed 
up with convincing evidence. John has retreated so far into him- 
self to avoid the threatening environment at home and at school 
that he must be very sure before he will dare to try. Fortunately, 
the first experiment with the tactile-kinesthetic method is entirely 
successful; John learns to write his own name completely and cor- 
rectly for the first time, and learns some common nouns and one 
good four syllable word, television. He writes them proudly 
when he returns a week later for a second interview. After his 
third interview his remedial work is well under way. His mother 
is sufficiently encouraged by John’s progress to plan the next step 
in straightening out her family situation. His principal gets to 
work on the problem of releasing a qualified teacher to do part- 
time remedial teaching with John and others. Perhaps the cycle 
of defeat has been broken. 

Limited intelligence—Gene is another child who was referred 
for being unable to read. His parents have been so emotional 
about his backwardness that previous teachers have been reluctant 
to suggest a psychological examination. His mother complains 
that when Gene was in the first grade he was allowed to “just sit.” 
His present teacher says she has been allowing him to sit in a read- 
ing group and has been sending lessons home for his mother to 
supervise only because of the mother’s insistence. The fact that 
the teacher has been planning well for him in the classroom is 
shown by Gene’s eagerness to go to school and his pride in par- 
ticipating in certain classroom activities. Gene is an only child 
and both parents overwhelm him with their devotion and anxiety. 
Altho he is physically frail, he has been taking piano, violin, and 
dancing lessons, and spends every other spare minute on school- 
work devised for him by his mother. The father feels that home 
life is a nightmare because everything that could be pleasant is 
sacrificed to these desperate efforts to make the child a success. 
Gene did not learn to walk or talk until he was three years old. 
His physician tells the psychologist that there is no evidence of 
brain damage. Gene’s vision and hearing are normal. His delicate 
physique is the result of the way he is being reared. 

According to the Stanford-Binet he is mentally retarded—IQ, 60. 
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He is unable to coordinate well enough to copy letters and numer- 
als correctly. His vocabulary is that of a six-year-old. None of 
this is a surprise to his teacher. Interpretation to the parents, how- 
ever, is the most delicate task in the psychologist’s experience. 
Gene is eligible for a special class. Will this suggestion be accept- 
able to the parents? Sometimes parents are shocked and grieved 
by the information that a child is mentally handicapped, but their 
sorrow is mixed with relief. They are no longer torn by doubts 
and driven to exhaustion trying to accomplish the impossible. 
Sometimes, however, they are totally unable to accept the facts 
because of emotional involvement or simple ignorance. In Gene’s 
case, the family physician helped to educate the parents on the 
kind of program that is wholesome for any nine-year-old boy. The 
extra lessons were dropped so that father and son could enjoy 
sports, swimming, and fishing together. Both parents were invited 
to join an organization of parents of retarded children. Here they 
learned that their problem was not unique. The advantages of 
the small special class where the teacher could give more individual 
attention to each child were explained. 

In this case interpretation must continue year after year because 
Gene will never be able to satisfy his parents’ dreams. By the 
time he reaches 16 in a special class, the school will be satisfied 
if he has reached fourth-grade proficiency in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and knows how to apply these skills in the handling 
of money and in reading for information and recreation. He will 
also have had some prevocational training so that with guidance 
from the vocational rehabilitation counselor he can be employed 
as a reliable worker. His personal adjustment, however, will de- 
pend largely on how well his parents have learned to accept his 
limitations during the intervening years. 

Cultural handicap—José is the third of these boys who cannot 
read. In his school he is not at all exceptional. He would not 
have been referred to the psychologist in the normal course of 
events, but this year he has a new teacher from another part of 
the country who has never taught bilingual children. Yes, she 
would like to refer about half of her class, but José was first. Both 
his parents can speak good English, but, as they tell the psycholo- 
gist: “Spanish is the language of the heart and the home, and 
besides, there is grandmother who would be offended if we used 
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English in the family. School is the only place he needs English 
after all. ‘There is the Spanish movie, radio, and television. The 
clerks in the stores speak Spanish as often as English. We take 
a Spanish newspaper. We learned English at school. Let José 
do the same. He is the oldest son and perhaps will teach the 
younger ones.” 

So José, like many of his playmates, was sent to school to learn 
English and reading simultaneously. He was alert and observant 
and did beautiful work in drawing. He learned when to say “Yes, 
ma’am” and “No, ma’am” and “Please excuse me.” By the end 
of his second year in school he could chatter quite fluently in 
English and could copy from the board in neat manuscript style. 
Now he is in the fourth grade where everything depends on being 
able to read in the textbooks of the fourth-grade standard curricu- 
lum. His teacher found some discarded primers in the storeroom 
and is using them for the reading lesson for a number of her pupils, 
but what about the other subjects? These children seem to be 
confused about everything. 

On the Stanford-Binet José does not know the English words for 
all of the picture-vocabulary test. He gives the Spanish words only 
when reassured that he will not be punished this time for speaking 
Spanish in school. He can define hat, ball, and stove, as wear, 
play, and burn. Orange is apple; envelope is card. He cannot go 
beyond this on the vocabulary test. His vocabulary is below that 
of the average five-year-old child from an English-speaking home. 
What a buzzing confusion fourth grade must be! Since nearly all 
the Stanford-Binet test items above the six-year level depend on 
language, the psychologist abandons this instrument and relies on 
a performance battery. On this José scores consistently better than 
average. All these tests can be explained by demonstration, and 
José is exceptionally keen at picking up nonverbal directions. His 
IO is 115 on the Cornell-Coxe and 120 on the Porteus Maze Test,’ 
but the investment in his education to date has been largely wasted. 
He reads tree as grass, and big as dog, and does not name the letters 
of the alphabet correctly—not even the capitals. He has not been 
able to follow the teacher’s instructions in arithmetic and does not 





*Porteus, Stanley D. The Porteus Maze Test and Intelligence. Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Pacific Books, 1950. 194 p. 
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understand what subtract or multiply means, but he industriously 
fills the page with figures. 

Interpretation to the teacher who referred him takes the form 
of explaining that he is a very intelligent boy who cannot function 
in English until he has been taught English systematically as a 
foreign language. ‘The fact thai he can chatter fluently does not 
mean that he can carry on academic work in English. Each idea 
must be presented thru the most concrete methods the teacher’s 
ingenuity can devise and must be experienced in the pupil’s muscles 
as well as thru his ears and eyes. For the time being, couldn’t 
books be discarded while a basic vocabulary is being built up with 
charts and pictures around actual experiences of interest to nine- 
year-old boys—baseball, for instance? She doesn’t have time? 
Then José might as well stay home. But she does find time and 
materials, and begins to develop new skills under guidance as she 
clarifies the problem of José. 

This is a problem which is so widespread that new resources are 
needed to cope with it. Fifteen thousand Spanish-speaking school 
children in this one school system are involved. Bilingual citizens 
groups support recommendations for: (a) teacher-training courses 
in methods of teaching English to young children, (b) a much 
longer period of language instruction before the children enter 
the reading program, and (c) a daily English lesson for preschool 
children on the local Spanish television channel. But most im- 
portant of all is the need for flexibility and ingenuity in planning 
activities for the daily instructional program for children with a 
language handicap. 

Reading disability—Another problem requiring new resources is 
that of the child with a reading disability. Pete, the fourth of our 
nonreading nine-year-olds, has none of the handicaps of the other 
three. He comes from an average, English-speaking home. His 
father is an engineer and his mother is a typist. He is sociable, 
alert, and happy all day except when required to look at a book. 
What he sees when he looks at a book, no one really knows, for he 
can neither read nor write. He will, on request, make up a story 
based on the picture on the opposite page. He has “been thru’ 
some excellent teachers, and his classmates score well above na- 
tional norms in reading. His IO on the Stanford-Binet is 107 and 
on the Cornell-Coxe, 149. He scores about average in arithmetic 
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computation once you get the idea that some of his numerals are 
backwards. He is referred, not by his teacher who knows from past 
experience what the verdict will be, but by his parents. Both 
parents have been greatly distressed, and are bitterly critical of the 
school for Pete’s failure to read. Equally critical is the oculist who 
examined Pete’s eyes and found them as good as new. The oculist 
lent the parents a book about remedial reading and referred them 
to the school psychologist. 


Pete’s teacher understands the problem, but with a class of 40 
she is not free to give him the individual help she knows he needs. 
His parents grasp the encouragement given by the information 
about his good mental ability and the fact that other children 
equally handicapped in reading have been taught successfully by 
special methods. A demonstration lesson is given to show how he 
can learn. Pete’s name is added to the list of promising children 
who may attend a reading clinic in the summer. In the meantime, 
some of these children are going to private tutors for part of each 
school day, but Pete’s parents can barely make ends meet. There 
is no official program for giving remedial instruction. By special 
arrangement with the school principal, Pete’s teacher, who has 
had two summers of training in remedial reading, is released from 
playground and lunchroom duties to work with Pete and six other 
nonreaders in her building. Her approach is different from the 
usual classroom routine and the pupils respond to it as a special 
privilege. ‘The success of this venture leads the principal to plan 
an expansion of the service. 


Superior Intelligence 


The child of superior intelligence is, for the average teacher in 
the classroom, often hard to take. The feeling is mutual. Allen, 
for instance, will not do his seat work and flies into a rage when- 
ever required to stay after school to do it. His father has “co- 
operated” by promising to whip him when he has to stay after 
school. Allen does not seem to realize that everyone has to be 
treated the same. Allen’s Stanford-Binet IQ is 148. He is more 
than three years ahead of his classmates intellectually and also 
three years ahead on all achievement tests. His interests are 
correspondingly mature. Yet all his young life there has been an 
almost total lack of recognition of his ability and of his need for 
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self-determination. He has begun to withdraw into an elaborate 
' fantasy life in which he can be independent of those who interfere 
with him. In his thinking he is preoccupied with the problem of 
how to control physical force by intellect before it destroys the 
universe—a very timely topic, but disturbing to a nine-year-old boy. 

Another problem he is faced with is the reason for doing pages 
of silly copy work about things he knew years ago. Children of 
Allen’s caliber have been too rare in his teacher’s experience for 
her to have skill in dealing with him, but he can be a liberalizing 
influence. He compels her to rethink her ideas about the goal of 
education, the value of conformity, and the function of drill work. 
If she once accepts the fact that Allen has learned many things 
well without being taught, she may be willing, at least, to step out 
of his path. The psychologist follows up with a series of interviews 
with Allen to give him a chance to externalize his fantasies in 
paintings, models, and conversation. ‘The parents, intellectually 
superior themselves, are ready for a reading program on a semi- 
professional level about the education of the gifted child. Again, 
more flexibility and more ingenuity in classroom organization are 
necessary to meet this child’s needs. 


From Troubled Family Relationships 


In general—Children whose family relationships are unsatisfac- 
tory bring their troubles to school in various forms. ‘There is Cliff, 
whose mother is after him with literally hundreds of petty re- 
minders from the time he wakes up. Let the teacher say one more 
nagging word and he will explode in her face. ‘There is Jim, whose 
father openly prefers his younger brother. Jim will knock down 
any smaller child who gets in his way. His classmates asked to 
have him transferred. There is quiet Steve, who goes to the nurse’s 
office to lie down several times a week and misses school for days 
in a row because of headaches. The pediatrician finds no physical 
explanation but comments that his mother has headaches, too, 
and his father is seldom home. ‘There is Don, who has been 
stealing persistently during the past year. These are problems 
which will be referred to the child guidance clinic when we have 
one, but now they are brought to the school psychologist. Most 
children who are referred come with their mothers, but in these 
cases the psychologist makes a special effort to meet the fathers. 
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Teachers of nine-year-old boys, oftentimes being women, are prone 
to forget that the father should be the confidant of his male child, 
and that the father likes to be consulted directly rather than thru 
his wife. ‘The adjustments some fathers will make when given en- 
couragement to play a larger role are remarkable. One father re- 
signed from his traveling job and took a routine 8 to 5 o’clock 
position in order to have time to get acquainted with his son. 
During Steve’s preschool years his father had been home only on 
short furloughs—a stranger who aroused his child’s fear and jeal- 
ousy. Is it too late now for him to be an ally? Joining with others 
in the school Dad’s Club, he is willing to try. 


A specific case in detail—Don’s problems are more difficult be- 
cause his father is out of the picture. The facts are not likely to 
be in the hands of the teacher, and there is little she or the psy- 
chologist can do single-handedly. Don steals so openly that he 
seems to want to be caught. His teacher refers him as a slow 
learner and a daydreamer, and says that his mother is lax in super- 
vising his homework. 

Don is below average according to his intelligence tests, with a 
Stanford-Binet IO of 85, and he is more than a year retarded in 
school achievement. However, his tests follow a pattern that im- 
plies normal intelligence in a state of disorganization. His ability 
to concentrate is shattered. His hands are tremulous. He talks 
volubly about such -odd activities as shooting off firecrackers in 
the house. He lives in a comfortable home in a nice neighborhood, 
and his mother is a conscientious woman who works only during 
school hours so that she can keep a close eye on her children. 

It is hard for Don’s mother to ask for help, but she has to talk 
to someone. She is afraid Don is going to be like his father. He 
looks just like him and he used to worship him. For the past two 
years she had tried to preserve her marriage in the face of her 
husband’s mental breakdown, but it ended in divorce a few months 
ago. Don has seen his father intoxicated many times and has 
seen him take money wherever he could lay his hands on it. ‘Don 
needs the services of a child psychiatrist, of course, but the nearest 
one is 800 miles away. He also needs a father substitute. This 
can be arranged. It is hard for his mother to admit that she must 
become indebted to a stranger, but she accepts help for Don’s 
sake. A member of the Big Brother organization is also a member 
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of her neighborhood church. He has reared boys of his own and 
knows what they need. Perhaps Don is young enough so that the 
normal forces of growth toward healthy maturity, with such a man 
to support them, will overcome the damage of these last two years. 
There is an immediate improvement reported at school. For all 
Don’s teacher knows, a routine psychological examination must be 
a kind of “laying on of hands.” In this case, as in the former 
examples, other individuals are found to do the actual work which 
produces results. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS CARRY THRU 


It is true that the process of psychological testing and interview- 
ing may, in itself, be a therapeutic experience for the child since 
it is carried on in a spirit of mutual respect and confidence. In 
the privacy of the office the child responds to ink-blot and picture- 
story tests. He also uses guns and arrows, paint and clay, dolls and 
masks, to act out the way he feels about the people who are press- 
ing on him, and the way he feels about himself. ‘The psychologist 
and the child learn together how to understand the child’s prob- 
lems and how to deal with them more effectively. But the school 
psychologist, unlike the psychologist in a clinic, rarely has time for 
more than three or four hours with each child, and must not en- 
courage a close personal relationship. The parents and the teach- 
ers cannot transfer any of their responsibilities to the psychologist. 
On the contrary, the child’s problem is handed back to them with 
trimmings, but with a practical plan of action. They, and not the 
psychologist, do the work and earn the rewards. 





What is the key to good conferences? Your attitude of respect ... 
for problems, for people, and for yourself. 


—JAMES L. HYMES, Jr., “Individual Conferences.” 
National Elementary Principal, February 1954. 
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The Psychologist in a Small Cooperative 
Day School 


By AGNES SAILER 


Director, Burgundy Farm Country Day School 
Alexandria, Virginia 


UR school is a parent-owned cooperative in the metropolitan 
Washington area, located on a 20-acre farm. Pigs, chickens, 
horses, a hay wagon, a swimming pool, and a carpentry shop are 
some of the more obvious features that attract parents, particularly 
parents whose children are not adjusting well to more conventional 
schools. About 150 boys and girls from kindergarten thru the 
seventh grade come here to study in modernized barns. 

The school has always been interested in learning about children. 
Before the psychologist was added to the staff, sociometric tech- 
nics were employed and analytical reports were written. But some 
children remained baffling and more exact technics were needed. 
The nature of the school attracted a disproportionate number of 
children with problems. Without access to psychological testing 
it was hard to judge which of these children would fit into the 
school. As a result, some classes occasionally received too many 
disturbed children. ‘Teachers became overburdened and learning 
was impeded. So we took advantage of an opportunity to employ 
a psychologist for two hours a week. She came to the school in 
its fifth year of operation on a half-pay demonstration basis the 
first year. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST AT WORK 


The psychologist found a staff of varied backgrounds, recruited 
largely for their love of children and enthusiasm for teaching. 
Their understanding of group dynamics and employment of thera- 
peutic technics varied. Some teachers successfully used group dis- 
cussion of an individual child’s problems and group planning to 
assist the child to better relationships within the group. Where 
younger brothers and sisters were especially troublesome, studies 
of babies were tried. Nightmares were discussed. Older children 
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wrote autobiographies and accounts of people they liked and did 
not like. 

The psychologist went to work to help the staff understand the 
children better. In the beginning there was a backlog of boys and 
gitls who needed some diagnoses of their over-all situations. 
Teachers referred their most urgent problems and the cooperation 
of parents was enlisted to provide money for the testing. The 
children referred were chiefly those of known ability operating far 
below capacity, those with severe behavior problems, or those whose 
personalities were particularly hard to fathom. However, from 
the outset the psychologist emphasized a program of prevention 
rather than a program determined by emergencies. As an aid 
toward this goal she tried to maintain a regular contact with 
teachers and children to achieve an over-all familiarity. 

The basic two hours a week were used by request of the school. 
One-half hour of classroom observation was followed by one-half 
hour of teacher conference. At first, this was scheduled by priority 
of need but later it was put on a rotation basis. Also, occasional 
one-hour conferences with teachers were arranged. A half-hour 
was often too short a time. Sometimes the director attended 
teacher conferences but she usually remained away because spon- 
taneity seemed reduced by a third person. As time went on, 
teachers found it easier to profit from the psychologist’s comments 
and analysis of their role in the classroom. 

Occasional staff meetings were attended and sometimes led by 
the psychologist. Sometimes a particular child was discussed. At 
other times more general problems were reviewed, such as: (a) 
What should be done with children who become overstimulated 
in the classroom and need to go elsewhere? (b) What do we mean 
by permissiveness? (c) Why do children doodle and is it desirable 
that they should be allowed to do so? Sometimes these meetings 
verged on therapy sessions when staff members worked together 
on their problems. 


Conferences Outside School 


Occasionally conferences on a particular child were held with 
outsiders. Parents usually made the arrangements and paid the 
expenses. These conferences were held at a mental hygiene clinic, 
a hospital, or the office of a private physician. The teacher, the 
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psychologist, and the director attended. Both the school personnel 
and the therapist found the interchange valuable. ‘The teacher 
could understand and accept deviant behavior more fully when she 
realized its significance in the treatment of the child. Sometimes 
misunderstandings were ironed out in these conferences when we 
learned that a child had been playing the teacher against a parent 
or against the therapist. 


Because it seemed to the school that these conferences were 
usually initiated by the school rather than the therapist and that 
many of the therapists were hard to reach and difficult to under- 
stand in terms of classroom needs, the school initiated a round- 
table conference for teachers and therapists in the spring of 1953. 
Forty persons came to the conference. ‘They represented clinics 
and schools, both public and private. Some of the comments 
heard at the meeting were: “Therapists who make recommenda- 
tions to us don’t know what we are up against as teachers.” “They 
think we can leave the group and attend to one child.” “Teachers 
misunderstand what we therapists say and try to carry out our 
recommendations mechanically.” Altho some of the discussion 
was heated, it did bring about clarification and resulted almost 
immediately in better working relationships. ‘The conference 
voted to hold another meeting in the fall. 


Consultant on General School Problems 


The psychologist has acted as consultant to the school on various 
matters. One of the first requests concerned children who were 
feeding problems and ways to improve the general lunchroom situ- 
ation. Some study was made of the most acute eating problems. 
In most cases this study was followed up with parent conferences 
and testing. Often there was referral for therapy since the food 
problem proved to be only one symptom of the child’s difficulty. 
The school tried various ways of reorganizing the lunchroom pro- 
cedure to cut down noise, to create a happy, relaxed atmosphere, 
to encourage eating, and to use good manners without too much 
adult pressure. It was found that noise subsided when teachers 
and children were allowed to eat apart with only a few adults— 
cook, assistant cook, one teacher, the director, and mothers on a 
rotating basis—remaining with the children. Perhaps demands 
for the teachers’ attention on a competitive basis had created some 
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of the noise. Child selection of size-of-food-portion was proved 
undesirable when younger, shy, or anxious children were concerned. 
No adults overanxious about food consumption, waste, or nutrition 
were allowed to participate in the eating period. 


Another function assumed by the psychologist at the end of the 
second year by request of the staff and the board was that of as- 
sisting in the selection of children. It was decided that those with 
academic experience should be given achievement tests by the 
teachers and, if any great discrepancies were discovered, an indi- 
vidual intelligence test and/or an individual personality test would 
be given by the psychologist. Also, authorities of candidates’ for- 
mer schools were consulted and, if reports sounded disturbing, 
parents were asked to have the psychologist test the child. 


Another problem concerned smutty conversations in the car 
pools and parents asked if they could discuss their concerns with 
the psychologist. Some mothers had tried to divert their children’s 
attention from this topic. ‘Threats, punishments, or rewards had 
not silenced some children’s tongues. Since an opportunity for 
all to express their feelings and to achieve some perspective was 
needed, a discussion was held. It was helpful to review the nor- 
mality of sexual development, the universality of childhood curi- 
osity and play, counterparting adult behavior. ‘The need and 
rights of adults to set limits and to determine when and where 
various subjects were to be discussed by children was decided. 
This helped to reassure and to restore equilibrium and self-confi- 
dence to parents. It was determined that teachers should impart 
information or allow for discussion when the need occurred at 
school and that parents should do their share at home—that both 
should treat the subject as casually and factually as possible. Par- 
ents who had had successful experiences in car pooling or in im- 
parting sexual information shared their experiences. ‘Technics, 
games, songs, distractions, and management were discussed. Some 
children were assigned to different car pools. The problem sub- 
sided. 

We had another major difficulty. Many children and parents who 
needed help had to wait from six months to a year for appointments 
at clinics or with psychiatrists. Moreover, many could not afford 
individual therapy. Because of teacher and parent requests, two 
therapy groups were started at the school on a minimum financial 
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basis. Parents were offered this service in terms of apparent need 
until enough accepted to form two groups of 10 parents and six 
children. A father or a mother was invited; sometimes both were 
invited, according to the apparent needs of the family. The chil- 
dren’s group did not coincide completely with the parents’ group. 
Some participating children had parents who had refused to attend 
the adult group, whereas some parents were included whose chil- 
dren were out of the age range. Some parents who had found it 
hard to see their own child’s problem clearly were quite helpful in 
seeing problems of other children. ‘These groups met for the spring 
session last year. The children met weekly and the parents met 
bimonthly. The results were diverse but highly encouraging. 
Some parents and at least one child did not seem to have profited 
much or at all from the group experience, but several appeared to 
have made steps and a few to have made dramatic strides. Both 
parents and teachers have recommended a similar group for 
teachers. 


EXPERIENCES IN REVIEW 


Over the years, certain frustrations, confusions, and difficulties 
stand out as accompaniments to the rewarding experiences. Teach- 
ers at first were disquieted by having a psychologist in their midst. 
They suddenly became insecure. “Should I hold children to stand- 
ards?” “Am I harming children by my methods of discipline?” 
“Should I be completely permissive?” “Where do I draw the 
limits?” “Am I an adequate teacher?” ‘These were some of the 
questions asked by the teachers. Also, teachers found that children 
under therapy disturbed normal classroom procedures. ‘Teachers 
had to be reassured that “school is school”; that it is all right to 
be oneself and still profit from some suggestions and new views. 
They were reassured that discipline, limits, and reality are essential; 
that teachers are not therapists. Also, overdependency on, and 
unrealistic expectations of, the psychologist had to be faced. Ex- 
cept for particularly perplexing situations, teachers were encour- 
aged to trust their own customary judgment and handling and to 
believe in themselves. 


Parents’ reactions were similar to those of teachers. Some be- 
came overdependent; others, suspicious and resistant. We found 
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that some parents were referred to the psychologist or to the psy- 
chiatrist without sufficient preparation. They were not ready to 
be helped. They were antagonized by anything that was said. 
Sometimes parents have withdrawn children from the school al- 
together. We are trying to understand this situation more thoroly 
and to improve referrals. Perhaps the parent ownership of the 
school and the very intimate, informal atmosphere makes it doubly 
hard for parents to accept recommendations for psychological 
treatment. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Despite everyone’s repeated complaint of lack of time, certain 
things have been accomplished. Children have been helped. 
Many are making remarkable academic and social progress. Par- 
ents are now seeking help voluntarily and many have accepted the 
program. ‘Teachers have received support and help. The teacher 
load has been lightened by reducing the number of disturbed 
children thru therapy and by a more selective enrolment. Better 
relations and clearer understandings have been achieved between 
teachers and therapists. 

In the future we will not have more time but we hope to te- 
structure the time we have more satisfactorily. Possibly one-hour 
conferences between teachers and the psychologist will be more 
mutually beneficial than the half-hour conferences. Perhaps the 
staff is ready for over-all review of a case as a means of inservice 
training for all. More therapy groups for children as well as for 
parents and possibly for teachers are planned. Also, more intensive 
utilization of parents who are psychiatrically trained or psychiatrists 
in the area who are interested in the therapeutic aspects of the 
school is intended. 
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Call in the Specialist When Needed 


By RAYMOND F. COOK 


Principal, Ralph Waldo Emerson School 
Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts 


i pre: classroom teacher in most school systems is expected to 
provide a sound educational program for all children in his class. 
However, some pupils need more help than the average classroom 
teacher can be expected to provide. John was such a boy. 


THE CASE OF JOHN 


The principal, new in the school and meeting with the faculty 
for the first time, was greeted with: “Who is going to have John 
Jones? Have you heard about John? No one wants him, he is ter- 
tible, he just runs the school.” It was evident that the first task of 
the administrator was to learn more about John. 

The principal found that John was a young fellow eight years 
old, small for his age, and rather nice looking. He seemed to be in 
perpetual motion. 

The principal also found that the counseling service in the school 
system recommended that John be placed in Grade III, altho he 
could not read or write. But John was lost in the third grade except 
for special assignments given to him by the teacher. John really 
needed continuous individual attention. With the help of the 
principal John decided he would be happier if he could read and 
do things the other boys could do. : 


Aid from the Reading Clinic 


This desire of John’s was considered by the counselor, the teacher, 
and the principal. The conference agreed that the Boston Univer- 
sity Reading Clinic seemed to be the best source of aid. By arrange- 
ment with the clinic one teacher was assigned to John for each of 
the five morning sessions each week. 

The cost of the clinic was a problem with which the principal 
had to cope. He found that the Family Service Bureau, which had 
been working with John’s mother, was willing to pay the tuition 
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The conference group recommended placement for John. 


costs. In addition, the contact with the agency was helpful because 
information about the family was obtained. The agency had been 
working with the mother on home difficulties, but it had not rea- 
lized that John was a problem. It offered the assistance of a worker 
to help with John. 

When the personnel at the clinic changed at the beginning of 
the new semester in February, John lost interest. 


Psychiatric Observation 


John was still a confused and disturbed youngster when he re- 
turned full time to our school. The school counselor, the teacher, 
and the principal held a conference. This group decided that John 
should see the school psychiatrist. It became increasingly clear that 
John’s needs could not be met in a regular classroom. 

Accordingly, the school counseling group and the principal held 
a conference with the Family Service Bureau staff. This group 
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recommended that John be placed in the Home for Little Wander- 
ers for a period of observation. The finances for the placement 
would be the responsibility of the Family Service Bureau. 

By the end of the four weeks of observation at the Home many 
of the impressions held by the school of John’s restlessness, auton- 
omous attitudes, and his disregard for authority were substanti- 
ated. His behavior was symptomatic of some type of brain damage, 
which could have been the result of an illness John had had before 
he came to school. An electroencephalogram failed to show any 
indication of damage. The psychological examination, however, 
did indicate the possibility of cerebral damage. 


Special Home Placement 


The staff felt that John needed additional study and therapy and 
recommended the Bradley Home in East Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, for those purposes. A two-year stay was planned for John. 
The cost of this placement, $1500 a year, was paid thru the coopera- 
tion of the Family Service Bureau, the Home for Little Wanderers, 
and the Cousens’ Fund, available in our city. 

This placement for John was only part of the program. Since 
the home needed improvement, the Family Service Bureau assigned 
a worker to help the mother, and the Home for Little Wanderers 
assigned a man to help the father. All concerned realized that the 
situation at home must improve or little would be accomplished 
for John. 

John completed his stay at the Bradley Home in September 1953 
and returned to a home that was apparently ready to receive him. 
From this point the school principal and the counselor from the 
Home for Little Wanderers have been following thru. 


LEARN WHEN TO CALL FOR HELP 


The principal must lead his teachers to recognize children who 
are so disturbed that they are unable to profit from group experi- 
ences. All the patience and understanding in the world will not 
enable the teacher to help these special children, and time cannot 
solve the problem. For such children the teacher must have the 
help of a specialist. 
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Using Guidance Specialists Effectively 


By DONALD G. ANDERSON, EVA M. OTT, 
H. ISMAY TOBIN, and MARION H. CLARK 


Elementary-School Principals 
Coordinator, Department of Individual Guidance 
Oakland, California 


Fo 20 years the functions of our department of individual guid- 
ance have been to help children who show maladjustments in 
school and to utilize teacher-pupil relationships for teachers’ inserv- 
ice training in guidance. To be sure, we have used workshops, facul- 
ty meetings, and other inservice educational programs, but our ex- 
perience indicates that the teacher’s understanding of and feeling 
for children are most effectively influenced thru work with an indi- 
vidual child in cooperation with a guidance consultant. It should 
be stated also that other specialists—school physicians, school 
nurses, attendance supervisors, and others—make important con- 
tributions to the mental health of our pupils. 


PLANNING FOR EFFECTIVE SERVICE 


Our department of individual guidance includes eight consult- 
ants, a part-time consulting psychiatrist, and a coordinator. The 
departments of special education, health services, child welfare and 
attendance, occupational adjustment, and individual guidance are 
coordinated in a Division of Special Services. The Division is super- 
vised by the assistant superintendent in charge of special services 
and adult education. Services to individual pupils are integrated by 
the maintenance of one central record office for all special services. 
Thus, each child who receives any special service has a single cumu- 
lative record. Workers from all departments contribute to and use 
this individual record. 

The qualifications of our guidance consultants include specialized 
training in child development and child psychology. Three back- 
grounds of experience are recognized—clinical psychology, educa- 
tional psychology, and social work. Each consultant has had class- 
room teaching experience. We have found that the merging of 
different disciplines is stimulating to staff members and to our pro- 
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gram. The advantage of classroom experience in working with 
teachers is obvious. 


Consultative Service 


From the beginning the service has been of the “consultant” 
type. Originally, and with a smaller staff, the guidance worker 
called at schools in answer to requests for help with specific pupils. 
Later, a regular visiting schedule was inaugurated. Altho the staff 
has been enlarged, the demand for service has increased beyond 
what can be met. Because it seemed strategic, in terms of person- 
ality development, to give more help at the elementary-school level, 
service to high schools was curtailed. 

All secondary schools use the services of one consultant whose 
special responsibility is the placement and school adjustment of 
boys under the supervision of the County Juvenile Court or the 
State Youth Authority. The elementary and junior high schools 
may request either regularly scheduled time or assistance when 
special problems arise. Nearly all principals choose the former plan. 


Working with Teachers 


Under the plan by which a consultant visits a school on schedule, 
he works closely with the principal or viceprincipal and also comes 
to know the classroom teachers. He holds informal conferences 
with teachers about individual pupils, about class group behavior, 
and about promoting good mental health in the classroom. When 
a teacher wants advice about a pupil whose behavior, adjustment, 
or achievement is causing concern, he sends a form requesting this 
special service to the central office via the principal. This form is 
simple and easy to prepare and has two advantages. The teacher 
gives more thought and observation to the child, and has a feeling 
of sharing responsibility with the consultant. Upon referral the 
consultant may observe the child; hold a conference with the 
teacher; and interview the child, school nurse, elementary assistant, 
and other school personnel who know the child. The consultant 
may confer with the parents, arrange for psychometric studies, dis- 
cuss the case with the school psychiatrist, arrange for referral for 
family case work or psychiatric treatment, or maintain what is some- 
times a long-term contact with the family until appropriate referral 
is possible and advisable. 
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Our specialist staff is small. While we would like to have some 
additional personnel, our philosophy and program have been to 
use a cohesive professional group to build up “master” teachers and 
to assist in the development of services to individual children di- 
rectly in the schools. 


MAKING THE WORK OF THE SPECIALIST EFFECTIVE 


With this program orientation, guidance staff members and 
principals, who have worked with them, have found various 
procedures and technics to further the effectiveness of the guidance 
specialist. Few of these are used all the time by all persons con- 
cerned. All of them have been found useful by different people. 


Consultant Works Out of Central Office 


We have found that having the consultant work out of the cen- 
tral office but giving most of his service at the school site has many 
advantages. ‘The fact that the consultant is a specialist from the 
central office carries weight with parents. Sometimes the parent 
is so deeply involved in the child’s problem that he finds it im- 
possible to talk with the child’s teacher. But the parent may be 
able to discuss the child with someone who is not seeing his son or 
daughter every day. Sometimes, because he feels more free to ex- 
press criticism of the school, the parent’s hostilities may be lessened. 
There is also increased effectiveness in working with teachers when 
the consultant is attached to the central office. He can view more 
objectively the problems of the child, the point of view of the 
teacher, and the character of the neighborhood. The central office 
gives the consultant facilities for special interviews with parents; 
means for contacting principals, parents, and social workers; and 
ready availability of records and other specialists. 


Services Given at the School 


Since our previously stated purpose is twofold—helping children 
who are maladjusted and helping teachers to understand these 
children and other children—we find consultant work at the school 
effective. The teacher knows the guidance specialist, does not regard 
him as an intruder, and does not feel threatened when the con- 
sultant enters the classroom to observe a child. The teacher comes 
to realize that teacher and consultant form a team to understand 
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and help the child. ‘The teacher comes to accept personality growth 
as a long, slow process and to recognize that the guidance worker 
cannot perform miracles. The teacher, with the help and encourage- 
ment of the consultant, can understand difficult and baffling be- 
havior. As the teacher sees the child making progress in adjustment 
at school and knows that he has helped to bring about these favor- 
able changes, he feels different about this child and other children 
with problems. He is a better teacher. We have seen evidences of 
teacher growth over the years in the increasing number of thought- 
ful referrals with excellent descriptions of pupil behavior and in 
the increasing number of referrals of children in the early grades. 


The consultant who knows his schools and the communities 
around them can better understand the problems of children and 
teachers. The specialist who is isolated and knows only the few 
children referred from a school does not know the school. Where, 
over a period of time, he comes to know most of the teachers, the 
school physician, the school nurse, and the custodian, he comes to 
know the school setting, its strengths and how to tap them. When 
the consultant understands the community and participates in 
neighborhood community councils, particularly in less privileged 
areas, he recognizes the particular pressures under which principals 
and teachers work. In our community, as in many today, tre- 
mendous population changes are taking place. Pupils are immigrat- 
ing in large numbers from other sections of the country and many 
population shifts are taking place within school areas. The guidance 
specialist who understands these changes and can interpret dif- 
ferences in the behavior of children from different cultural back- 
grounds contributes to the lessening of tensions for both pupils and 
teachers. 

The consultant who understands that he is most effective as part 
of a team contributes most to a school. He evaluates the problems 
of the child who needs guidance, interprets this evaluation to the 
teacher, and then plans with the teacher for the child. 


Other Types of Services 


The consultant’s special skills are particularly useful when re- 
ferral to a community agency would seem helpful. Few parents 
are ready to accept such advice unless prepared for it. The con- 
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sultant uses time and skill in the preliminary steps. He appraises 
the needs of the child and the family. He sees the parents as 
many times and over as long a period as necessary for the parents 
to understand the referral and to have confidence in the person 
making it. The consultant then gets in touch with the agency 
which seems most suitable and introduces the parents. Such a re- 
ferral often results in successful treatment. 

There are many ways that specialists can alert teachers to the 
emotional needs of children. The consultant drops in and observes 
a class and asks questions about the children. He introduces friend- 
ship charts and other devices for locating isolates and others with 
special problems. He works closely with the school nurse who be- 
comes aware of many needs. He takes every opportunity to meet 
parents. The consultant who works in a junior high school and in 
adjacent elementary schools often reports back to the elementary 
school teachers about how a child has progressed after leaving 
them, taking occasion to point out how behavior patterns change. 
Then, too, he alerts the junior high school to the special problems 
of incoming children. 

The specialist often helps the teacher to see the many factors 
which influence the child’s behavior and what the school can do 
in day-to-day work with the child, perhaps over a period of years. 
The consultant is able to encourage harmonious relationships by 
going over cases at intervals with principals and teachers. Thus, 
agreement and understanding are reached on which cases are to 
have the time and attention of the consultant. In these relation- 
ships the specialist remembers he is a consultant, not a supervisor 
or administrator. 


Relation of Principal to Consultant 


It is axiomatic that the guidance program in a given school is 
the principal’s responsibility. The principal decides what children 
are to be referred for special study and guidance, taking into con- 
sideration the needs of both pupils and teachers. By his understand- 
ing of the consultant’s role, his calling the consultant in as a mem- 
ber of a team, his sharing thinking about a child’s problem and 
about ways a child can be helped at school, the principal enables 
the specialist to work most constructively in his school. 
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Principals can do many things to help consultants work effec- 
tively. Some arrange time for the teacher and the consultant to 
have an uninterrupted conference during regular school hours; 
sometimes the principal takes the class himself or arranges for 
someone else to do so. The principal often helps the teacher to 
recognize the child with problems. In our schools we have a child 
study sheet, a form on which data regarding all pupils in a class are 
assembled once a year. This sheet gives the principal an excellent 
opportunity to discuss all pupils in a class with the teacher. He can 
call attention to signs of trouble and suggest steps that might be 
helpful. Sometimes he suggests help from the guidance specialist, 
and makes opportunities for the consultant and the teacher to be- 
come acquainted in situations where there is no immediate crisis, 
and when relationships can be established without the tensions 
which surround the very difficult child. For instance, the consultant 
can help in planning for the gifted child, or the principal can ar- 
range referrals for quiet, withdrawn children who need help but 
are not disturbing the classroom. Then later, when the teacher 
knows and has confidence in the consultant, more perplexing prob- 
lems can be faced constructively. 

The guidance-minded principal furthers teacher understanding 
of the place of the classroom teacher and of the specialist in help- 
ing the child. He helps to see that referrals are not made with nega- 
tive overtones, such as, “We have tried everything, now see what 
you can do,” or with the attitude to every suggestion, “We have 
tried that.” The principal does not threaten the child with refer- 
ence to the specialist. The principal helps the teacher to see that 
it is not an admission of failure to ask for consultation but an indi- 
cation of understanding. He helps the teacher to realize that prob- 
lems are part of the growth process of many children and that if 
a child has once been referred to the guidance specialist, this fact 
does not mean that problems are to be expected later. Beginning 
teachers frequently do not recognize that guidance is their func- 
tion, and older teachers may feel that a problem once referred is 
the specialist’s problem. The principal can help here. In other 
words, the principal is the key person in promoting effective use 
of the guidance specialist within a school. 
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An Experiment in Curriculum and Guidance 


By JULIA R. BLACKLOCK 


Viceprincipal, Gray Manor Elementary School 
Baltimore County, Maryland 


g enn recent policy of the Board of Education of Baltimore 
County, Maryland, has been to increase personnel in various 
areas of the elementary-school field in order to improve classroom 
instruction and to develop the child’s potentialities. In keeping 
with this trend, several viceprincipals of elementary schools have 
been appointed as coordinators of curriculum and guidance. Altho 
they still bear the title of viceprincipal, their new position frees 
them from many of the tasks usually associated with this office. 
No longer do they have the direct responsibility of their own class- 
room. In addition, discipline and clerical duties have been rele- 
gated to other personnel. 


NATURE OF THE NEW POSITION 


The board felt that the new position in reality should be what 
the title implies—a coordinator of curriculum and guidance. Having 
the same person heading both the curriculum and guidance pro- 
grams in a school brings about a closer articulation between these 
programs. The coordinator works directly with the teachers in 
evolving a curriculum to develop the whole child so that he may 
take his place in the home, school, and community. He helps the 
teacher improve his instructional technics to meet the needs of 
his specific class. In addition, the coordinator assists the teacher 
to detect symptoms that indicate maladjusted behavior in children, 
works with individual children who have failed to adjust satisfac- 
torily in the classroom, and refers those children with acute adjust- 
ment problems to other agencies. 

The qualifications for the position of coordinator of curriculum 
and guidance are threefold: successful classroom teaching experi- 
ence, supervisory training and experience, and training and experi- 
ence in the principles and technics of guidance. Transcending all 
these qualifications is an understanding of and a respect for the 
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problems of human beings, together with a sincere desire to help 
them. 


THE PROGRAM AT GRAY MANOR 


The program discussed in this article was initiated at the Gray 
Manor School in Baltimore County in the fall of 1951. The school 
is a new 24-room elementary school with an enrolment of approxi- 
mately 1000 children. It is located in a new residential area close 
to a large industrial section. 

During the planning period preceding the opening of school, 
the principal presented the idea of having a coordinator of cur- 
riculum and guidance as an integral part of the school staff. The 
newly appointed coordinator briefly outlined the possibilities of 
the program for the faculty and other members of the staff. Mimeo- 
graphed bulletins were issued to the staff for study and discussion. 
The staff accepted the idea enthusiastically as they realized that 
the experiment was another step in providing school services with 
emphasis on the individual child. 

Providing an inviting spot to which children would like to come 
and where they could feel safe and secure was important in setting 
up the guidance program in the Gray Manor Elementary School. 
A small room which was part of the health suite offered privacy and 
accessibility. An adjoining lavatory for children seemed a desirable 
feature. Draperies with a rustic scene colored in blue-green shades 
with spashes of scarlet hung at the windows. Corner bookshelves 
held attractive books and toys. A low, oval table and accompany- 
ing small chairs were placed in the room. Several bright red leather 
chairs added to the informality about the room, while the inevitable 
teacher’s desk and file were placed unobtrusively in one corner. 
The principal of the school cooperated by making a finger-painting 
table and a dart board. He saw to it, also, that clay, toys, and other 
materials were provided for this room. Children cooperated by 
furnishing paintings and handmade pottery. The atmosphere of 
the room was cozy and friendly enough to attract youngsters and 
to have them want to pay frequent visits. 


Working with pupils 
One of the first problems which confronted the coordinator was 
that of becoming acquainted with all the pupils in her school. As 
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a guidance counselor she wanted to work not only with noncon- 
formists, but also with the conformists as far as possible. It was her 
opinion, and that of the administration, that each child should 
have the opportunity of developing according to his ability. In the 
Gray Manor School the following activities were among those used 
in working with children in order to further their growth and 
development: 


1. Meeting first-graders at preschool roundup in the spring of the year 
2. Learning names of first-graders early in September 
3. Visiting first-grade classrooms to observe children at work and at 
play early in September 
4. Visiting all other classrooms early in the year to observe children 
at work and at play 
5. Placing children in classrooms (according to academic and interest 
level) upon the recommendation of the teacher and the counselor 
6. Checking on potential problems which had been noted at the end 
of the previous year 
7. Orienting children who were transfers 
8. Testing new children 
9. Studying records of new children 
10. Taking new children on a tour of the school and grounds 
11. Placing new children in classrooms where best fitted 
12. Checking to see that new children were accepted members of the group 
13. Visiting daily with first-graders who had difficulty adjusting to school 
life 
14. Working with children who for one reason or another had dropped 
behind in classroom work 
15. Interviewing children with emotional problems, on referral by teachers 
16. Providing enrichment experiences for gifted children 
17. Using play therapy to help relieve tensions and pressures of emo- 
tionally handicapped children 
18. Using bibliotherapy to help an occasional child gain an insight into 
his own problem 
19. Spotting, testing, and placing children who should be placed in spe- 
cial classes 
20. Setting up a program for slow learners under a specially trained teacher 
21. Assigning children with adjustment problems to tasks around the 
school 
22. Giving statewide group tests 
23. Holding individual conferences with teachers and children after tests 
had been given 
24. Giving tests to individuals to help understand them 
25. Referring children to the nurse, the speech teacher, the pupil-person- 
nel worker, psychologists, and public agencies. 
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USING SPECIALISTS EFFECTIVELY 


Working with Teachers 


One of the coordinator’s main tasks was to help the teachers 
feel that they had someone working hand in hand with them in 
assisting boys and girls to develop into healthy, happy individuals. 
The coordinator worked with the teachers by: 


1. Planning projects to meet specific needs of individual classes 

2. Planning the program for a special class of slow-learning children 

3. Holding periodic conference concerning potential problems as a 
preventative measure 

4. Holding conferences (at least three times a year) concerning each 
child and his growth 

5. Holding conferences about new children and their adjustment 

6. Giving classroom demonstrations to provide suggestions for better 
handling of children 

7. Arranging and planning demonstrations by master teachers 

8. Arranging conferences following statewide group tests to analyze test 
results and plan for the needs of children 

9. Making plans to help maladjusted children 

10. Giving informal tests for the purpose of classroom grouping 

11. Helping teachers select books for their classes 

12. Providing teachers with materials of instruction 

13. Helping teachers use materials of instruction 

14. Suggesting university and inservice training courses that might help 
the individual teacher do a better job in the classroom 

15. Establishing a friendly teacher-coordinator relationship so that teach- 
ers feel free to come for instructive help on any problem 

16. Sitting in on parent-teacher conferences 

17. Utilizing the aid that might be obtained from special art teachers, 
physical education instructors, and special music teachers 

18. Bringing in resource people for-talks or demonstrations 

19. Helping teachers recognize individual differences in children. 


Working with Parents 


As in every public elementary school, “all the children of all 
the people” in the community attend the Gray Manor School. The 
parents of the community should be an important part of any pro- 
gram which is initiated for the growth and development of their 
youngsters. The coordinator made them a part of the guidance 
program by: 

1. Interviewing parents of preschool children at the time of registration 


2. Interviewing parents of new pupils at the time of registration 
3. Conferring with parents whose children have learning difficulties 
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4. Conferring with parents whose children have adjustment problems 

5. Counseling parents who seek help with adjustment problems of their 
children 

6. Furnishing current literature to parents concerning child growth and 
development 

7. Helping to plan programs to give parents a better insight into their 
children and their school life 

8. Sharing information gained from home visits with the pupil-personnel 
teacher and the public health nurse 

9. Arranging visits for parents and children to the mental hygiene clinic 
and other special agencies. 


THE EXPERIMENT IS EVALUATED 


The principal of the school played an important role in this 
program. He was aware that guidance cannot be separated from 
the curriculum and that the two exist together in the classroom. 
Therefore, he was most enthusiastic about having a coordinator 
of curriculum and guidance appointed to his school. When the ap- 
pointment had been made, the principal together with the ad- 
ministration and the new appointee planned the program to be 
used in the school. The work that is in effect at the present time is 
a result of this planning and effort. 

Altho this program is still too young to be adequately evaluated, 
we at Gray Manor feel our school is moving toward serving all the 
children in the community. The guidance program was set up with 
the idea in mind that the classroom teacher was the key person 
in this phase of the total school program as in all other phases of 
school effort. It has been noted that each teacher has done all he 
could to help each child develop. When the teacher is puzzled by 
the failure of his efforts with a child, he has not been hesitant in 
seeking help and following suggestions. Children have been placed 
in groups where they can develop their whole personalities. The 
emotionally handicapped child has been put under a specially 
trained teacher in special surroundings. The children in the school 
are asking help more and more frequently. Parents are bringing 
their problems to the school, seeking aid, and offering their co- 
operation in helping their children toward a better and richer life. 
As we look back on a two-year period of having a coordinator of 
curriculum and guidance in the school, we feel that we have brought 
staff, pupils, and parents into a closer working relationship. 
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Securing and Using Information 


How do classroom teachers, princi- 
pals, and guidance counselors learn 
about children? They may learn by 
making simple, everyday observations 
of pupils at work and play and by 
applying common sense judgments to 
questions as they arise. But this is not 
enough. Various types of tests are 
available for learning about the mental 
ability, scholastic achievement, inter- 
ests, and personality of pupils. Less 
formal data-collecting devices are 
teacher-parent conferences and the 
careful recording of pupil observations. 
Since data gathering is not an end in 
itself, technics of synthesis are required 
to make the information usable. This 
chapter includes articles that refer to 
all these topics. 














What Parents Need To Know 


About Tests and Testing 
By JOHN E. DOBBIN 


Director, Cooperative Test Division 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ARENTS are as different from one another as the children 

they send to school, but one common characteristic that most 
of them share is an interest in what happens to their offspring 
during school hours. This interest applies to the testing the 
teacher may do, as well as to her teaching practices and homework 
assignments. And, because parents often do not know the reasons 
for testing or the true interpretations of test results, they some- 
times acquire distorted notions from which they develop hostility 
toward school and teacher. 

It is fairly obvious that parents as a group should know some- 
thing about the, tests and testing practices of the school their 
children attend, just as they should know something about that 
school’s curriculum, its objectives, and its philosophy. But testing 
is in a somewhat special category of school activities because tests 
often are highly technical devices, test interpretations are usually 
complex, and individual test scores can be emotional dynamite. 
The principal and the teachers, therefore, usually are at a loss con- 
cerning where to start and where to stop in the matter of informing 
parents about the testing procedures of the school. The purpose 
of this article is to suggest some “starts” and “stops.” 


WHAT TO TELL PARENTS 

There are at least three kinds of general information that 

parents ought to have concerning the tests a school uses; the 

purposes for which the tests are used, the general characteristics 

of tests, and the nature of test scores. In addition, there is the 

matter—always a ticklish problem—of informing an individual 
parent of the test performance of his own child. 


What Tests Are For 


Every school has some special purposes of its own in using 
tests—which should be added to the list for parent information— 
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but the following are some of the common purposes of formal 
testing (with either a teacher-made test or a standardized instru- 
ment). ‘Tests are given: 


1. To help the teacher and the school learn to know the pupil 
better and more quickly 

2. To help the teacher to adjust his teaching and his materials 
to the needs and capacities of each pupil 

3. To help the pupil to understand his own strengths and weak- 
nesses in school learning 

4. To help teacher and pupil to assess and evaluate the learning 
that occurs in class 

5. To help the teacher and school administrators to judge the 
effectiveness of their curriculum and teaching methods for any 
given group of pupils 

6. To help counselors—usually the teachers, in elementary 
schools—to know the capacities and interests of each pupil, in 
order to counsel him better on academic and vocational decisions 
(the misguided sixth-grader of low academic capacity whose par- 
ents insist that he is headed toward medical school needs some 
protective action now). 


And parents should know that many of the tests used in school 
serve most of these purposes. ‘They will be surprised and pleased 
by the fact that just a few well-chosen or well-built tests can be 
used to provide all these kinds of helpful information. 


What Tests Are Like 


To most parents, “tests” are threats to security, hurdles to be 
surmounted, fearsome ordeals somehow to be survived. These 
notions are as much a part of the folklore as the awful business of 
being “sent to the principal.” ‘The erroneous ideas held by parents 
concerning school testing can be corrected in part by making clear 
the purposes of testing and also, in part, by letting them know 
what these tests really are. Some of the general characteristics of 
good tests with which parents ought to be familiar are listed below: 


1. A good test is simply a group of carefully selected samples of 
the work a pupil can do, calling on him to demonstrate his pro- 
ficiency in the skills he has been trying to learn. 

2. Some tests are of the “subjective” or essay variety, calling on 
the student to give rather comprehensive answers to a few questions, 
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while other tests—the “objective” or multiple-choice variety—call 
on him to give very short answers to a great many questions cover- 
ing a large amount of learning. Both types of tests have their 
special uses. Standardized tests usually are of the objective type 
because they permit all teachers to give the same score value to 
correct answers. 


3. Most objective tests are arranged so that they start with easy 
questions and conclude with questions so difficult that very few 
pupils can answer them correctly. This ascending scale arrange- 
ment helps to estimate the maximum performance of every child 
in a Class. 


4. Most objective tests—at least, most standardized tests—do 
not have any preconceived “standard” of performance, that is, the 
notion that 70 percent correct is a minimum passing achievement 
does not usually apply. Who can say in the abstract what the mini- 
mum acceptable score ought to be for any child? On the stand- 
ardized test, the child’s score is a comparative one, weighing his 
test success against that of other children in similar circumstances. 
The objective test, then, usually has no single “passing”’ score. 


5. Every test has a validity characteristic. It is a valid test, hence 
worth using, if it really does measure the skill or knowledge that 
the teacher wants it to measure, and if that skill or knowledge is 
a recognized objective of the teaching. The test is not valid if it 
measures nothing of real importance to teacher and pupils or if 
it measures something different from what teachers and pupils 
expect it to measure. Pupils are pretty good judges of one aspect 
of validity; they object to the “unfairness” of a test that is only 
slightly related to the content of their instruction. 


6. Tests also have another important characteristic known as 
reliability. This means: Does the test yield an accurate and con- 
sistent estimate of the skill it measures? Long tests usually yield 
more consistently accurate scores than short ones because their 
scores are based on larger samples of the pupil’s total knowledge 
or skill. For the same reason, objective tests with many questions 
usually give more reliable scores than essay tests that have just a 
few questions. If the teacher and the pupil are going to place much 
credence in a test score, they must know that it is both valid and 
reliable. 
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7. There are several different types of tests that are used in 
schools for different important purposes. Each of these types has a 
place in a comprehensive program of testing and evaluation. Some 
of the types are: 

a. The IQ or intelligence tests that measure various intellectual 
skills known to be associated with success in school. They 
are used for the purpose of estimating learning capacity, so 
that the teacher may pace his instruction according to the 
child’s ability to learn. ‘These tests usually contain many short 
questions to give a broad sampling of skills and a high test 
reliability. ‘Teachers and pupils (and parents) should remem- 
ber, tho, that all these tests are quite concentrated on the 
aspects of “intelligence” that are related to school work and 
do not yield a score that is really indicative of a child’s whole 
intellectual power. Most of them might better be called 
“school ability tests.” 

b. ‘Tests of ability to recall facts and information—usually in the 
same form as that in which the information has been taught. 
Too many achievement tests used in schools are wholly meas- 
ures of ability to retain or recall information. There is a need 
to measure assimilation of the content of instruction, of course, 
but testing that stops at this point encourages the “empty 
vessel” point of view, in which the teacher’s only goal is to 
cram facts into a lot of partially filled little skulls. 

c. Performance tests, which measure the pupil’s ability to apply the 
skills he has learned to new situations. ‘Tests in reading and in 
arithmetic computation commonly are of this kind, tho more 
and more performance tests are being devised for use in other 
fields of learning. Ideally, a good achievement test should 
measure a combination of factual recall and ability to apply 
that information or skill to new situations. 

d. Measures of pupils’ interests. ‘These are more nearly “inven- 
tories” or checklists than tests. They serve a useful purpose 
in helping a pupil to identify and express his own special in- 
terests—personal, vocational, academic, avocational. They 
also help the teacher to know the child better and to further 
the child’s learning by appealing to his interests. 


e. Measures of personality traits. ‘These tests or inventories need 
even more care in use with elementary-school children than 
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the IQ tests, for young children are just in the process of de- 
veloping their personalities and measures of that developing 
process are very unreliable. Children in need of psychiatric 
care usually can be identified by the alert and informed teacher 
without recourse to a group personality test that is applied to 
a whole class. A perfectly normal but quiet child can be 
puzzled or frightened (and his parents can be insulted!) if he 
is told that he is an “introvert.” Most personality tests make it 
altogether too easy for a teacher or counselor to hang a “type- 
tag” on a youngster—an appellation that has little reliable 
meaning and may do real harm to the child. In the hands 
of a trained clinician a personality test can be a very useful 
tool, but the good personality measures now available are 
not generally the kinds of tests that teachers and parents are 
completely safe in using. 

f. Sociometric devices and rating scales that help teachers to or- 
ganize their assessment of pupils’ maturation as members of 
groups. Altho these devices are relatively new among the 
measures used in schools, they have been found to be useful 
by many teachers in the early identification of youngsters who 
are potential “problem” children because they do not have 
the acceptance of their peers. These instruments are not 
really “tests,” but they can help a teacher to know his pupils 
better—if he takes the time to study the device and under- 
stand its limitations. 


The foregoing list of test characteristics and types is far from 
being comprehensive. It serves its purpose tho, if it illustrates gen- 
erally the kinds of information about tests that parents ought to 
have. 


What Test “Scores” Are 

If parents are to be able to attach some meaning to the test 
scores of their children (reported accurately by the teacher or 
mostly inaccurately by the child), they should know some of the 
common characteristics of test scores. The following list will be 
confined to standardized objective tests, for only the teacher who 
built and used one can say what the characteristics of a score on 
a teacher-made test are: 


1. Test scores usually are measures of variation from an average 
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or “norm” for a specified group. Hence, a child’s score on a reading 
test may be a percentile rank (showing where he stands in relation 
to others in his grade along a scale of 100), a grade-equivalent 
score (giving him a score equal to the grade level for which his 
raw score is average), or some other comparative score that in- 
dicates whether he is high or low in terms of the performance of 
other children like him. A child’s raw score (number of correct 
answers) on a test has no meaning until it is compared with the raw 
scores of other children. The “norms” provided by the publishers 
of standardized tests are simply the scores of many other children, 
systematically arranged to make comparisons easier. 

2. Test scores permit comparisons of performance between a 
pupil and others in his own class group, between one class group 
and others, and between a class group and the larger standardization 
population. In reality there is no such thing as a “national norm”; 
at least, the national norm has little or no meaning for comparison 
with the scores of single pupils or classes. The “norm” with which 
scores ought to be compared is the average of scores earned by other 
pupils in schools, cultures, communities, and circumstances like 
those of the children just tested. Such “differentiated norms” are 
difficult to obtain, but more and more schools are coming to see 
the need for them. 

3. Test scores are merely estimates of ability or performance, 
based on the previously mentioned samples. As estimates, test 
scores are subject to the unreliability of the test, the unreliability 
of the testing situation (the tense and fearful class vs. the relaxed 
and interested class), and the unreliability of the pupil: Is he at 
peace with the world and capable of doing his best when he takes 
the test or is his mind wandering and his stomach in knots because 
of a breakfast table quarrel? Parents need to know that a test 
score is only an estimate, possibly an unreliable one, and not an 
immutable fact beyond doubt. 

4. The accuracy of any estimate (test score) may be increased 
by adding other estimates to it. This cumulative accuracy, afforded 
by repeated measurement, is a phenomenon that will help parents 
to understand why the schools do as much testing as they do. ‘This 
cumulative accuracy is the reason why some schools test the 
academic aptitude or IO of children five or six times during the 
elementary-school years; they are obtaining an accurate and reliable 
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estimate of each child’s ability and not just testing “for the fun of 
it.” 

5. Certain special test scores have special significance among 
pupils and parents; hence, they need particular attention if serious 
misinterpretations are to be avoided: 


a. The IQ—For the lay public, and especially for parents, the IO 
is an unchanging personal characteristic that by some magic 
can be interpreted as a number. Parents should know that 
there are as many kinds of IQ scores as there are IO tests, each 
meaning something different and each an estimate that is not 
perfectly reliable. 

b. Grade-scores or grade equivalents—These are not quite as subject 
to misinterpretation as the IQ, but bad enough if the teacher 
or parent believes they were brought down from the Mount 
by Moses. What they mean often is not what they appear 
to mean. For example, a boy in the sixth grade who earns a 
grade score of 4.5 on an arithmetic test is not a fourth-grader 
in arithmetic—he is a sixth-grader who has done about as well 
on a sixth-grade arithmetic test as an average child halfway 
thru the fourth grade could be expected to do. He probably is 
a lot different from fourth-graders in many ways, but it hap- 
pens that his score on this test resembles the average of scores 
earned by fourth-graders. 

c. Personality ratings—For reasons emphasized earlier, pupils and 
parents need special help in the interpretation of personality 
scale results. Counselors know what happens when a youngster 
(or parent) is given only a hasty summary of inventory results. 
Some nice little girl tells her mother that she is the GAMIN 
type and is promptly suspected of keeping bad company! 

d. Vocational inventory results—Present instruments in the voca- 
tional field measure only interests and aptitudes; they cannot 
tell any youngster that he will be a good engineer or dentist. 
Parents and their children should know exactly what is meas- 
ured by the vocational tests and inventories used in school. 


HOW MUCH TO TELL PARENTS 


In almost every school where tests are used, sooner or later the 
question comes up: How much of this test score information should 
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be released to parents? It is often a delicate question, but there 
can be only one answer. Parents have a right to know all the test 
scores earned by their children. 

If there is a test score that a teacher or principal is afraid to 
share with parents (and probably with good reason), either the test 
is inappropriate and should be discarded or the school still has some 
work to do in educating its parents. The parents’ right to full 
knowledge of test results springs not only from the fact that they 
have (or are presumed to have) the greatest interest in the child, 
but also from the fact that knowledge of test results can help them 
to know the child better and thus be better parents. ‘Test scores 
locked up in the school files do little good for anyone; test scores 
withheld from parents fall short of the maximum good they can do 
for the child. 

However, test scores tossed out to parents who know nothing of 
either tests or testing sometimes do more harm than good. So the 
problem becomes one of how to instruct or otherwise inform 
parents in the bare essentials of test understanding and score inter- 
pretation. 


HOW TO TRAIN PARENTS IN THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF TEST RESULTS 
It would be foolish, as well as presumptuous, to hint that a single 
article covers all, or even most, of the field of parent education in 
test interpretation. ‘The suggestions that follow, then, constitute 
only a partial outline of methods by which this work can be under- 
taken. Any principal can, and probably will, extend and enrich 
these suggestions until their resemblance to the present list is only 
accidental. 
Parent-Education Workshops 
One means to educate parents is a series of five or six 90-minute 
discussion meetings, sponsored by the PTA, each devoted to one 
of the major topics mentioned earlier in this article and conducted 
by a teacher or counselor well qualified to lead the discussion. ‘The 
series might bear some such title as: “How Do Tests Help My 
Child?” The very first session might be opened by having a stand- 
ardized test (preferably a short and innocuous one, like a test of 
skill in using the dictionary) administered to the parents. This will 
give them at the outset some grasp of what it is they are discussing. 
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Then have these same parents score and interpret their own tests. 
Almost any standardized test used in this way will give the parents 
some specific examples of many of the facts and concepts they need 
to know—validity, reliability, interpretation by comparison, score 


type, and so on. 


School-to-Parent Bulletins 


Descriptive communications in writing can do much to educate 
parents for the proper interpretation of test results. Bulletins issued 
at regular intervals (such as report card periods) can cover succes- 
sively the points listed in this article and others, or they can describe 
the rationale and interpretation of the tests used during the report 
period. This latter course may prove to be desirable in many in- 
stances. In any event, bulletins on the topic will reach parents 
who cannot be lured into attendance at workshops and will serve 
to inform the whole community. 


Teacher-Parent-Conferences 


This is the simplest and most direct—tho costliest—method of 
informing parents about the tests their youngsters take. It does not 
force the parent to take part in group discussions, or even to read, 
but it requires the teacher to describe for each parent his own full 
interpretation of the score earned by the child on each important 
test administered. This takes a lot of the teacher's time, but it 
does have advantages in circumstances where there are cultural 
handicaps to communication between school and parent. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Parents ought to know a number of facts about tests and testing 
just as they ought to know facts about the curriculum and the 
school lunch program. When measurement assumes an important 
place in the school’s evaluation of itself and its products, however, 
the need for some parent education in testing know-how increases. 
The school may adopt one or more methods of insuring that par- 
ent education, but any method at all will require an expenditure 
of effort and time. As with many other kinds of parent education, 
such expenditure has been found to return a dividend in commu- 
nity support and understanding of the school. 
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Emotional Maturity and Guidance 


By PAULINE SNEDDEN SEARS 


Lecturer in Elementary Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


IMMY, a fourth-grader, is a tentative, hesitant participant in the group’s 
J kickball games. He wants to play but seems unsure of himself, hangs 
back during choosing up of sides, and acts afraid of the ball. He has no 
serious defects in physique or coordination. 

Tommy, a first-grader, dissolves in tears when he is not chosen among 
the first to read. 

Donna, a sixth-grader, is the self-appointed slave of Maria, runs Maria’s 
errands, thinks as Maria thinks, and cannot work or play apart from her. 

Paul, a fifth-grader, reads generally at third-grade level. He is sure he 
cannot read the harder books, tho occasionally, when his teacher has time 
to sit with him and encourage him individually, Paul does quite well. 

Mary Jo, a fifth-grader, seems to invite teasing. She cannot relate easily 
to the other children, and looks scared and unhappy. 


Most people would agree in calling these children emotionally 
immature. Some of them are over-dependent; they lack self-esteem 
to such an extent that the impact of the ordinary vicissitudes of 
fortune are demoralizing when they must face them alone. True, 
Donna can get along fairly well with Maria as a bulwark, Paul can 
read when his teacher makes the situation less threatening to him 
and Tommy is temporarily happy when he is given recognition. 
But their teachers want to help them develop more independent 
resources—strength that comes from within. 


Doug, a third-grader, does his work promptly and well. He worries his 
teacher by his “little old man” behavior; he is picayunish about rules and 
runs to the teacher frequently with reports that children have done this or 
that which is wrong. 

Kenny, a fourth-grader, is a tough, wiry lad, quick at repartee and a 
master at finding weak points in arguments, particularly the teacher’s. He 
can work well when he sees a good reason for it but without a clear goal 
he goes off at loose ends. 

Nancy is a bright child whose work is only average in the skill subjects. 
She has violent tempers at times and spends many school hours away from 
the group, producing beautiful and sensitive paintings. She also has a passion 
for collecting rocks and snakes. 
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These three children do not lack independence. Their self-esteem 
is not so obviously fragile as those of the first group. Yet the 
teachers of these children have the feeling that all is not well with 
them and would like to find ways of helping Doug to relax about 
wrong-doing, Kenny to find an absorbing interest, and Nancy to 
become a little more calm and able to relate to the group. Are 
these proper aims for the teacher? How far are they practical and 
sound? 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN RESEARCH 
ON PERSONALITY GROWTH 


There are three important new trends in psychological work 
which educators may put to good use in their work with children 
like those described above. These are (a) the increase in research 
on child-rearing practices and their effects on personality growth; 
(b) the emphasis on developmental stages and defensiveness 
against threat to the ego which has come out of psychoanalytic 
clinical work; and (c) a growing respect for the vital importance 
of self-acceptance, whether for children, parents, or teachers. All 
three of these trends have important implications for education. 
None of them is revolutionary in its impact; good teachers have 
always followed them. But at the present time there is clearly a 
need for more explicit understanding of these findings and for a 
revision of certain educational practices which are self-defeating 
in the light of new knowledge. 


Effects of Child-Rearing Practices 


We are beginning to get a more detailed understanding of the 
effect of parent attitudes and behavior on children’s growth. For 
example, work in Ohio has shown that children from homes charac- 
terized by a trained observer as democratic in child-rearing (chil- 
dren are encouraged to express their preferences, and family action 
is usually a matter for joint decision) are more active and sociable 
in their school group than children from homes where the parents 
make all the decisions. Children from the democratic homes have 
higher status in their peer groups, even tho their activity and 
boldness leads them into domineering, as well as friendly, types of 
interaction. And they are more intellectually curious, original, 
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and constructive. At least between the ages of three and six (this 
study did not go further), children show reliable gains in IO 
scores as contrasted with children from the autocratic homes." 


Another study, in Massachusetts, investigated home factors in 
a group of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade boys who were classified 
as “over-achievers” and “under-achievers” when achievement age 
was considered in relation to mental age. The most important 
difference found in the behavior of the mothers of the two groups 
was that mothers of the over-achievers gave their children much 
praise. In the under-achievers’ homes, the mothers did not give 
much, if any, praise to the children even when they showed real 
endeavor. Eventually, presumably, the children stopped putting 
out much endeavor, and became under-achievers.’ 


A third study investigated the consequences of many child-rearing 
variables on the extent to which kindergarten children show emo- 
tional identification with their parents. Identification is an im- 
portant concept for education since it is a basic process underlying 
the development of conscience. With identification a child has 
internal motives toward social behavior; without it he must be 
tuled by fear, the big stick, or the policeman. This research indicates 
that it is easier and more frequent for kindergarten-age girls than 
for boys of the same age to have achieved some identification with 
adult behavior and values. Further, those children who come from 
homes where warm, accepting parents permit considerable freedom 
for their children take on the adult roles most easily. Children 
from less warm and permissive homes show anxiety and delay in 
taking on the adult role.* 


Unfortunately there is practically no research on the effectiveness 
of certain educational methods or classroom atmospheres in modi- 
fying behavior stemming from child-rearing practices. Questions 
awaiting future research are: Given an inactive, somewhat apathetic 
child from a home where participation in decision making has not 
been encouraged for the children, how much change can be ex- 


* Baldwin, Alfred L.; Kalhorn, Joan; and Breese, Fay H. Patterns of Parent Be- 


havior. Psychological Monographs, Vol. 58, No. 3. Washington, D. C.: American 
Psychological Association, 1945. 75 p. 
* Rickard, Geraldine, Relationship Between Parental Behavior and Children’s 
Achievement Behavior. Doctor’s thesis. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 1953. 
* Sears, Pauline, S. “Child Rearing Factors Related to Playing of Sex-Typed Roles.” 
American Psychologist 8: 431; August 1953. 
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pected in the child’s approach to his world if his teacher provides 
an atmosphere fostering such participation? If teachers praise 
under-achieving children, will these children, even if not praised 
at home, be motivated to go forward faster and further in their 
work? Can warmth and accepting behavior from the teacher 
modify the environment for children who come from the colder 
and less permissive homes so that they can begin to form the basis 
for an internally motivated identification? 

Until we have sound answers to such questions, efforts of the 
schools toward guidance have to proceed chiefly on the basis of 
individual experience and judgment. Thoughtful teachers can 
record the results of their studies of individual children together 
with the plan adopted for working with them and observe or test 
informally to see if the plan is being carried out and is having an 
effect. Such work carried out systematically and objectively in the 
classroom can be of immeasurable value to the teacher. Also it 
provides the clinical or anecdotal data which can be the beginning 
of sound formal research. Too often, when such systematic records 
have been made, the results are available only to the teacher who 
did the work. Administrators should seriously consider how to 
stimulate and reward teachers who are interested in making such 
records, and how to implement editing and disseminating records 
thru publication or other means. 


Contribution of Psychoanalytic Work to Education 


Since educators have recognized that they must deal with chil- 
dren’s and parents’ feelings as well as with their intellects, the bril- 
liant and controversial psychoanalytic work of the last 40 years is 
coming in for its share of attention. Current thinking on social- 
ization of the child comes originally from psychoanalytic theories 
of child development. Most important for education is the concep- 
tion that early emotional attachments (to mother, father, siblings) 
provide the basis for later relations with the teacher, principal, 
authority figures, and peers. When the early family attachments 
have gone smoothly and have provided security for the young child, 
he has a good start toward making new social adjustments outside 
the home. Where he has not been so secure, he may prolong the 
period of early-childhood dependency into the middle childhood 
years. Sometimes the child is overly dependent on the teacher 
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for love and approval, or sometimes he clings to the comfort of 
his mother even tho the time for this behavior has passed for most 
children. Sometimes a child will tie herself into a dependent rela- 
tionship with another child, as Donna (the willing slave to Maria) 
did. The chief point for education in this is the realization that 
these dependency reactions are serving an important function to 
the child. We hope he can be weaned from them in due time, 
but in most cases the development of the child is not helped by 
making the weaning a cruel and abrupt separation. Donna must 
have some inner security before she can get along without her 
Maria. Emancipation from the close and dependent relation to 
an adult may come later in some children than others; there are 
“late bloomers” in emotional independence as well as in reading. 

The second great contribution from psychoanalysis is the begin- 
ning of understanding that what people say or do is not necessarily 
an index to their underlying motives. Unconscious motives influence 
everyone’s behavior, unknown to the person himself. The strong 
angers or righteous statements or projections of blame onto other 
people cannot always be taken at their face value. Defensiveness 
on the conscious level is well understood—the boy being accused 
of starting a fight is a familiar figure in schools. Less understand- 
able is the stubbornness of a mother who will not accept evidence 
that her child is mentally retarded; invariably, this mother has strong 
defenses operating to prevent her understanding or accepting the 
idea. She may have the defenses pushed back temporarily by cogent 
arguments but the next day she will be back with the unconscious 
wishes strongly to the fore again.* Teachers and principals are 
gradually realizing thru their parent counseling that it is not enough 
to tell the parents: “You are putting too much pressure on the 
child.” “You should not compare him unfavorably with his 
younger brother.” “You need to praise him more when he tries.” 
“He needs more love and affection.” Defenses will immediately 
spring up: “Why, I’m not putting on too much pressure; I’m only 
preparing him so he can get into college!’”’ “I love both my chil- 
dren equally, of course!” “I praise him when he has really done 





* Symonds, Percival M. Dynamics of Human Adjustment. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1946. 666 p. This is a good reference on defense mechanisms. 

An excellent help in understanding a particularly painful problem is: Rheingold, 
Harriet L. “Interpreting Mental Retardation to Parents.” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology 9:142-48; May-June 1945. 
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something thoroly and well.” “Naturally I love my child. It’s 
none of that teacher’s business, sticking her nose in where it 
doesn’t belong!” 


Self-Acceptance and Nondirective Counseling 


The third important trend for educational guidance is a kind 
of offshoot from psychoanalytic thinking. Lecky, Rogers, and 
Jersild have been mainly responsible for bringing these ideas into 
a form relevant to school people.’ Whereas the older normative 
conception says (and usually rightly so) that a child should make 
a better adjustment and develop into a better person if he has 
learning opportunities geared to his particular abilities and present 
skills, the self view emphasizes the feelings which a person has 
about his own achievements and personality. 

Self-rejection can occur, with a bad prognosis for mental health, 
in a talented person with maximum environmental opportunity; 
self-acceptance, with a good prognosis for mental health and a 
contribution to society, can occur in a mentally retarded child who 
understands himself and the worthwhile contribution he can make. 
Essentially, acceptance of self is a condition of emotional maturity. 
It is definitely not smugness, conceit, or underplaying of responsi- 
bilities. The self-acceptant person is better able to work, to create, 
to gamble for a cause, and to make choices with full awareness 
because he is not consuming valuable mental energy in kidding 
himself about himself. 

There is suffering and wasted energy involved when a person 
is trying helplessly to live up to (or defend to himself!) an image 
of himself which is unrealistic or irrational. Most adults, including 
those brought up in the “best” families, carry with them thru life 
some such images or fragments of images. ‘These become set as 
a part of the self when, as a three- or four-year-old child, he tries 
to interpret what his parents are trying to convey as part of their 





* Lecky, Prescott. Self-Consistency: A Theory of Personality. New York: Island 
Press Coop., 1945. 154 p. 

Rogers, Carl R. Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1942. 450 p. 

Jersild, | T. In Search of Self. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1952. 141 p. 

For an excellent account of parent-teacher conferences see: D’Evelyn, Katherine E. 
Individual Parent-Teacher Conferences. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1945. 99 p. 
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outlook on life. In many, many instances, these early ideas become 
integrated with the growing self and serve highly constructive ends 
both for the individual and for society. Some are too primitively 
interpreted by the child or are originally out of line with what the 
child can hope to accomplish in any realistic sense—these are the 
beginnings of self-rejection, neurosis, authoritarianism, and wasted 
potential. Schools, as well as parents, need to be alert to this and 
start early and gently the process of fostering self-evaluation and 
insight. 

Part of this process comes into play when the teacher “reflects 
feeling” for the upset child (“You feel good and mad that Jimmy 
tore your painting, and I can understand how you feel.” “Most 
people would like to be the first to read, and it’s hard not to be.”). 
Another part of this process involves showing the child that there 
are standards for his work, held firmly by many good people, which 
are not so desperately out of line with his abilities as those he has 
tucked away in his unconscious or conscious mind (“Nobody 
makes a good kick every time he tries. You’ve made two good ones 
today.”). Sometimes the gentle help toward self-insight involves 
raising standards (“I wonder if you wouldn’t enjoy working from 
this book. It has some complicated ideas, but I think you’d like 
them.’’). 

The self-acceptance concept is also involved in principals’ rela- 
tions with teachers, and in teachers’ and principals’ relations with 
parents. Respect by all concerned for the feelings of self and for 
the dignity of the individual suggests absence of wounding blame 
or criticism. Mutual concern for the welfare of children means 
that interchange of ideas occurs in a nonrecriminating and accept- 
ing atmosphere. Principals are people, parents are people, teachers 
are people, and children are people—all are entitled to respect for 
their ideas and to a decent psychological atmosphere in which to 
grow. 


WHAT DO WE DO ABOUT IT? 


Take a long look at what the schools can really do in fostering 
emotional maturity. Avoid the extremes of plunging in with an 
idealistic set of goals for completely remaking some selected chil- 
dren or giving up before the start, letting the less well-adjusted 
children simply get along as best they can without teacher guidance 
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because “the fault is in the home.” There is much that a good 
teacher knows how to do and can do—slowly, with setbacks and 
discouragements—with sufficient success that the work is worth- 
while and eminently rewarding. 

Try really and genuinely to share the children with the parents. 
This is only fair. The parents started them in life and will be bring- 
ing them up for a good many more years. Just because we in the 
schools may see that parents could be doing a better job, let us not 
be too quick in explaining it to them. Try to see first what a child’s 
behavior means to his parents. It may be wrong for a mother to 
hope to get back at her own sister by having a child brighter than 
the sister’s, but this is a powerful motive in some mothers. They 
will not admit it for a moment to their conscious thinking, nor 
should they have to, but if you have a glimmering that this might 
be the case, you can be more sympathetic and, hence, more effec- 
tive in trying to reduce undue pressure on the child. 

Provide a modern and mentally healthful school atmosphere. 
This includes such things as an interesting and varying room en- 
vironment, forward-looking curriculums, provision for individual 
differences, a sensibly permissive classroom atmosphere, opportu- 
nities for good social and emotional relations to develop in the 
group, and chances to explore (and share explorations) in the 
enormous variety of interests and pleasures which can come in our 
modern world thru use of handwork and literary resources. 

Guidance in the elementary school does not require the classroom 
teacher to be a professional psychotherapist, nor should the im- 
portance of the work drive the teacher to a psychotherapist when 
he cannot see immediate improvement in his charges. If a child 
appears to be seriously disturbed, he should be referred to a special- 
ist, but most children do not require ministrations of a specialist 
in their growing up. They need a patient and sensible classroom 
teacher who plans for their welfare, consults and confers with 
colleagues about his plans, knows that the growth of healthy per- 
sonalities is a slow process, and who has zest and joy in his vital 
work. 
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Use of the Staff Conference for Guidance 


By G. N. HUFFORD 


Superintendent, Joliet Public Schools 
Joliet, Illinois 


. HE staff ee on specific guidance cases makes it pos- 
sible to (a) utilize the services of specialists to the greatest ex- 
tent, (b) a. the maximum of evidence and data on the case 
under consideration, and (c) coordinate the services of all those | 
having contacts with the case in solving the problem. The use and 
value of the staff conference can be explained best by describing an | 
actual case. | 


STAFF CONFERENCE AT WORK 


Jeannie, an 11-year-old girl, was doing poor work in the fourth 
grade. She had been held back in both the first and fourth grades 
and in both instances had been advanced for social reasons after 
two years in each grade. She was frequently absent, came to school 
poorly dressed, and showed evidence of poor nutrition. By age 11 
she had become surly, withdrawn, and disinterested in school. 


The teacher and the principal referred Jeannie to the school psy- 
chologist with the thought that she should be placed in a special 
room for the educable mentally handicapped. After the psycholo- 
gist’s examination, a staff conference was arranged—regular pro- 
cedure for all such cases. Jeannie’s teachers, the principal, the 
school nurse, the general supervisor, the superintendent, the visit- 
ing counselor, and the special teacher and the principal who might 
receive Jeannie in their program for the educable mentally handi- 
capped, and the psychologist were present at this conference. 


The discussion was directed by the psychologist. He opened the 
case by briefly explaining who Jeannie was and why she was referred. 
However, he withheld all comments on his own findings until the 
case had been fully covered by all those who had any contributions 
to make. First of all, the classroom teacher gave her impressions of 
Jeannie’s behavior, her level of accomplishment, her growing 
tendency to withdraw, and her sullenness. The principal gave 
Jeannie’s history from the time she entered school. The school 
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nurse described the poor and unhappy home conditions which she 
had often seen when making calls on the family. The father was ill 
and out of work. He was unstable and a heavy drinker. The mother 
took an interest in her children but felt inadequate to cope with 
her problems. ‘The family was poor and the home poorly furnished. 
All statements were substantiated by school records. After all con- 
ference participants had made their contributions, the psychologist 
summed up the case briefly and gave his own findings. His sum- 
mary follows: 


Jeannie’s general soundness of judgment and use of common sense is poor; 
foresight and planning ability are likewise inferior. Her span of attention is 
very poor, but her ability to concentrate is somewhat better. She approaches 
the average in ability to do abstract thinking and shows near average ability 
in persistent type behavior. 

The Bender-Gestalt! and the Machover? drawing reveals this girl to be 
emotionally immature as a result of the lack of affectional warmth and secur- 
ity in the home. She does not identify well with the mother; the mother to 
her is an overpowering and domineering individual. She identifies somewhat 
better with the father, ‘altho she regards him as a weak and ineffectual person. 
She feels most inadequate herself. She is dejected and unhappy about her 
inability in the academic field, but she does not feel resigned to her inade- 
quacies. There is still enough drive present that with therapy she should re- 
cover somewhat. 


PLAN FOR TREATMENT 


The psychologist also stated that Jeannie’s depressed mental 
scores were partly due to the deep emotional stress under which 
she had been living. After further discussion in the group, he made 
the following recommendations: 


1. The child should be given a trial enrolment in a special class for the 
educable mentally handicapped. 

2. An effort should be made to see if some help can be obtained for the 
family thru an agency. 

3. The child needs considerable affection and warmth. It is believed that 
the teacher of the educable mentally handicapped will be able to act as a 
mother substitute and provide the child with the affection and love that she 
needs. 


* Bender, Lauretta. A Visual Motor Gestalt Test and Its Clinical Use. Research 
Monographs, No. 3. New York: American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1938. 176 p. 
* Machover, Karen. Personality Projection in the Drawing of the Human Figure: A 
Method of Personality Investigation. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1948. 181 p. 
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4. An academic program can be followed with this child. She is partic- 
ularly strong in arithmetic, and it may be that feelings of accomplishment 
can be created by giving her recognition for good arithmetic work. 

5. Release therapy in the form of psychodrama should be begun. 

6. Re-examination should be made in 18 months or sooner if the teacher 
feels that the child’s rate of progress warrants this. 

Jeannie was placed in a room for the mentally handicapped in 
March of 1951. Because pressure of unequal competition was re- 
moved, she began to improve in her schoolwork. The hot lunch 
provided each noon gave her at least one good meal a day and she 
began to gain weight. In the new social environment and thru the 
release therapy it was found she had a good singing voice and her 
activities in singing groups gave her a feeling of success. She began 
to show real interest in her personal appearance. Jeannie returned 
to this room in the fall of 1951, but by December she had shown 
so much improvement that the teacher felt she might no longer 
be eligible for this special program. Accordingly, she was again 
referred for psychological examination. On these repeat tests she 
showed sufficient improvement to be above the level of intelligence 
used to establish eligibility for this program. 


TREATMENT PROGRAM IS RE-EVALUATED 


A second staff conference was called and these facts were placed 
before the group. However, the psychologist believed that if Jeannie 
were returned to a regular room and again faced heavy competition, 
the gains might soon be lost and she would revert to her previous 
status. The nurse also feared that if Jeannie were deprived of the 
daily hot lunch and rest period, she would lose the physical gains 
she had made. It was finally decided, chiefly on the nurse’s recom- 
mendation, that Jeannie would be transferred to the health room 
because she was still seriously underweight. This transfer was made 
and the same program of therapy and counseling continued. 

Jeannie will return to her regular classroom next year to com- 
plete her sixth-grade work. It is hoped and believed that by that 
time she will be able to enter regular junior high-school classes and 
successfully carry the program. She shows evidence of being a 
happy and well-adjusted child and is still improving in general 
health. 
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A Cumulative Record System That 


Promotes Guidance 
By EDWIN A. GADDIS 


Elementary-School Principal 
Altamont Community Unit District No. 10 
Altamont, Illinois 


Ov system of cumulative records was developed on the prin- 
ciple that a good elementary-school program is based on the 
interests, needs, and abilities of the children it serves. The record 
system can help translate this principle into action by building a 
better understanding and appreciation of each child. It enables the 
teacher to get a long-range view of the individual’s growth. Teachers 
and parents are so familiar with growth that they often lose sight 
of its full meaning. They tend to see only the present status and 
fail to view the growth of the child from the beginning to the 
present. 


TYPES OF FORMS AND INFORMATION 


The nature and direction of a child’s growth is often more sig- 
nificant than the stages reached along the way. A good cumulative 
record enables the teacher to follow the growth of the child thru 
the years. To provide the needed information, our system keeps 
a file folder for each child. The items included are: 


1. Photographs of the child cemented to the inside of the file folder. 
These pictures are taken at the beginning of each year and are helpful in 
acquainting new teachers with their classes. 

2. Anecdotal record sheets on which teachers may jot down many types 
of information. The way teachers use these sheets and the type of informa- 
tion recorded vary with the teachers. 

3. A health record sheet kept up to date by the nurse. 

4. The physical examination records filled out by the examining physician 
every fourth year or at more frequent intervals. 

5. An autobiographical form, which has proved to be a valuable source of 
information. We have been able to learn much about the children from the 
way they have written about themselves. The various sections of the auto- 
biography were designed to secure information about these items: 


a. Activities of the child in the home 
b. General home atmosphere 
c. Leisure-time activities 
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The health record sheet is kept up to date. 


d. Play interests 

e. Friendships 

f. Reading interests 

g. Travel experiences 

h. Attitudes toward school 

i. Fears, worries, and ambitions. 


6. Pupil case study forms which serve as a summary of the other informa- 
tion. The case study summary affords a quick source of information for the 
teacher or supervisor. The forms are filled out by the teacher at the end of 
the year. The teacher records progress made during the year, special abilities 
or needs, and suggestions for helping the child. The next teacher can thus 
quickly familiarize herself with the child’s background. The case study also 
includes a description of the child’s behavior in terms secured from a be- 
havior rating scale. 

7. A permanent record card that contains the usual types of information 
which need to remain in the files after the child is out of school. It is the 
only item that is kept in the permanent files. We use a commercially pub- 
lished permanent record card because it is satisfactory in general and is 
much cheaper than having our own printed. 

8. Many other types of materials which might help at some time in 
counseling the child, such as: 


a. Profile sheets from standardized tests 
b. Significant notes or letters from the home 
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c. Report cards or records from other schools 
d. Copies of letters sent to the home 
e. Any other material which we feel might be of help later on. 

Any school could set up a similar system with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and money. Each school could design forms, as 
we have done. By following this procedure teachers seem to have 
a greater interest in using the forms. 


ADVANTAGES AND VALUES 


Our system of cumulative records has certain advantages and 
values. We have found it to be economical, highly flexible, almost 
nonrepetitive, and fairly comprehensive. 

Our cumulative record system offers the following values: 


1. It provides a permanent record of the pupil which can be filed for 
future reference. 

2. It provides the school administration with a means of measuring the 
success of the school in meeting the needs of the pupils and the community. 

3. It provides information for effective counseling of students. 

4. It contributes greatly to an understanding of the basic personality pat- 
tern of the individual pupils. 

5. It tends to direct the attention of teachers toward individual differences 
and needs. 

6. It stimulates teachers’ interest in pupil problems. 

7. It provides the teacher and the principal with information which 
enables them to ascertain pupils’ interests. 

8. It provides information for the planning of the special services such 
as remedial classes, speech correction, sight-saving classes, health programs, 
psychiatric examinations, and others. 

9. It provides new teachers with a means of becoming acquainted quickly 
with the group with which they will work. 


The outstanding value we have realized in our school from the 
use of this record system is an improvement in teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships. There has been a very noticéable increase in the attention 
teachers give to pupils’ problems. ‘This may be due to the fact that 
by keeping the records they have become better acquainted with 
the pupil and see him not just as a scholar but also as a person. 
We have noticed that pupils respond better to counseling. ‘This 
may be due to the increased teacher interest or to the recognition 
by the pupils that teachers are trying to help them with their 
problems. 
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Charting Sociometric Data 
By PAUL T. LUEBKE 


Principal, Mt. Calvary Lutheran School 
Detroit, Michigan 


EACHERS at Mt. Calvary Lutheran School, like thousands of 

their fellow teachers, consider the sociogram or “friendship 
chart” a valuable guidance technic. And, like thousands of their 
colleagues, they have frequently avoided the use of sociometrics 
because of the numerous difficulties arising from charting the data. 
What teacher has not become discouraged with the tedious task 
of juggling myriads of circles and lines in an attempt to construct 
a sociogram which accurately diagrams the social interrelations 
within his class? What principal or supervisor has not become con- 
fused when trying to interpret sociograms constructed by others? 
Efforts to avoid confusion by charting choices and rejections on 
separate charts do not always resolve the difficulty in an entirely 
satisfactory manner. 

A method of charting sociometric data which has greatly facili- 
tated the use of sociometrics at Mt. Calvary School and elsewhere 
is the so-called “matrix approach,” developed by the staff of the 
Citizenship Education Study of the Detroit Public Schools and 
Wayne University." This method is successful for five principal 
reasons: 

1. Charting responses is relatively simple. 

2. Interpreting the final matrix is relatively simple. 

3. The matrix does not become confusing as the number of subjects 


and/or responses increases. 
4. Both positive and negative choices can be charted on the same diagram. 
5. Different persons tend to construct similar matrixes from the same 


data. 
TABULATING THE DATA 
A preliminary step in the charting of data involves the alpha- 


betical listing of subjects with the assignment of identifying num- 


* Pflieger, Elmer F., and Weston, Grace L. Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good 
Citizenship. A Report of the Citizenship Education Study, Detroit Public Schools and 
Wayne University. Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1953. p. 19-23, 60-67. 
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bers. Raw sociometric data secured by any of the customary tech- 
nics are then recorded. Behind each pupil’s name are recorded the 
numbers of the children chosen and rejected. Mutual choices are 
encircled. Table 1 illustrates this method of recording data. (In 
order to conserve space, a class of 24 pupils was used. The method 
has been used successfully with groups of more than 50 pupils.) 


CHARTING THE TABULATED DATA 


Data are charted on a grid containing one row and one column 
for each member of the group (see Figure I). Each pupil’s choices 
and rejections are noted with -+-’s and —’s, respectively, in the row 
behind his number, being entered in the columns headed by the 
numbers of those chosen or rejected. The sexes are differentiated 
by some means such as the squares outlining girls’ numbers in 
Figure I. Mutual choices are encircled on the chart as they were 
in the table. Thus, pupil 19 (Figure I) rejected pupils 13 and 5, 
was the mutual choice of pupils 7, 8, and 21, and chose pupil 17. 
Total choices and ‘rejections received by each pupil can be ascer- 
tained easily by adding -+-’s and —’s in the column headed by his 
number. In addition, the isolate is clearly pictured. 


Subgroups within the group become evident thru a technic of 
placing mutual choices together so that they cluster around the 
center diagonal of the graph. A preliminary matrix is begun by 
selecting the individual from the alphabetical list (Table 1) with 
the highest number of mutual choices. In the final arrangement 
as shown in Figure I, the preliminary grouping began with pupil 
22 in subgroup D. In this preliminary form, subgroup D was 
located in the upper left-hand corner of the chart. Since pupil 22 
was the mutual choice of pupils 15, 5, 20, and 6, these numbers 
were placed in this order both horizontally and vertically, and their 
respective choices and rejections were plotted. With the first sub- 
group plotted, the subject with the highest number of mutual 
choices was selected from those remaining and the process was 
repeated. 


After all subgroups of two or more members have been arranged, 
the remaining pupils, either satellites or isolates, are fitted into 
the matrix. Satellites are those pupils who have chosen half or 
more of the members of a subgroup, but who are ignored or re- 
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TABLE 1.—CHOICES AND REJECTIONS AMONG 24 CLASSMATES’ 
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FIGURE | 
FINAL ARRANGEMENT OF CHOICES AND REJECTIONS WITHIN THE MATRIX 
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Legend 
Numbers in squares designate girls; other numbers designate boys 
+ Means choice 
G) Means mutual choice 
— Means rejection 
‘S) Means mutual rejection 


Note: Noncrossing of sex lines in groups is incidental to this class. Names can be added to the left- 
hand column to facilitate reference to the pupils designated by the numbers. 
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jected by them, such as pupils 24 and 13 in Figure I. Another less 
common type of satellite is the pupil who is chosen by one or 
more of the members of a clique, but not by enough to be con- 
sidered a part of it, such as pupil 17. Pupil 17 was chosen by only 
one member of subgroup A. Satellites of the former type are located 
above and to the left of the subgroup and the latter below and to 
the right. Relationships between subgroups thereby also become 
evident. For example, all members of subgroup B are satellites of 
subgroup A. An even closer relationship exists between subgroups 
D and E, since pupil 6 is a member of both groups. Subjects who 
remain are isolates, such as pupil 16, or rejectees, such as pupils 1 
and 24. 

The completed preliminary matrix is now rearranged so that the 
subgroups which show mutual rejection are placed at the opposite 
extremes of the diagonal. For example, in Figure I, some members 
of subgroups D and E reject and are rejected by members of sub- 
group A. Thus, the subgroups located the greatest distance from 
each other in the matrix are those between which there is some 
mutual disapproval. ‘These rearrangements produce the pattern 
of the final matrix which clearly pictures the sociometric structure 
of the group. (Some groups may show no mutual rejection. In such 
cases the preliminary matrix would probably be the only one 
constructed. ) 


ADVANTAGES 


The advantages of this method of charting sociometric data 
were mentioned in the opening paragraphs. In addition, the staff 
of Mt. Calvary School and others who have used it recognize that 
the “matrix approach” facilitates the use of sociometrics as an 
important tool in the guidance program. Special help in trouble- 
some areas of human relations can lead to the improvement of 
the learning situation for a whole class. 











Sociometry as a Guidance Technic 


By NELLIE I. MINNIS 


Principal, Clara Barton School 
Fargo, North Dakota 


LASSROOM teachers, supervisors, and administrators are con- 

stantly being confronted with socially maladjusted children in 
their schools. Many technics are used to discover these misfits in 
order that they may be given individual guidance. Technics that 
have proved valuable are standardized tests, anecdotal records, case 
studies, observations, and interviews. Sociometry, a comparatively 
new technic, may be especially useful for this purpose. Four occa- 
sions when sociometry was used in the Clara Barton School in 
Fargo, North Dakota, are described in this article. 


FIFTH-GRADE ISOLATES 


In the first example, completed sociograms for two sections of 
the fifth grade showed several children to be isolates or near-isolates. 
This fact indicated a need for better guidance in order that the 
social status of these individuals might be improved. We decided 
to make a detailed study of 10 of these near-isolates. 

This study was carried on thruout the entire fifth year and con- 
tinued on thru the first semester of the sixth year in order to gain 
a better insight into the behavior problems of these 10 children. 
A definite plan for the study was set up which consisted of three 
phases: 

1. Completing a history of each isolate with sociometric findings in- 
tegrated into each case study 

2. Suggesting helps to minimize his isolated position 

3. Determining subsequent positions of each isolate by follow-up socio- 
metric tests. 

A battery of standardized tests supplied the necessary objective 
data for the study. This battery consisted of achievement tests, 
intelligence tests, personality tests, and four sociometric tests. ‘The 
first sociometric test was administered at the beginning of the 
study in order to locate the isolates. The other three were ad- 
ministered at intervals over a period of 142 years. They were used 
to determine any change in the social status of these individuals. 
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Subjective data were secured from anecdotal records, interviews 
with parents, and observations by cooperating teachers and the 
principal. 

The following conclusions were made at the close of the study: 


1. Sociograms show up isolates and their degree of isolation in a class. 

2. Case studies direct attention to the cause of emotional problems and 
suggest ways for guidance. 

3. The IQ did not appear to have any special meaning in connection with 
the isolation of these cases. 

4. Teachers, who have direct contact with the child, can guide him more 
effectively and in a less obvious manner than the principal. 

5. The individual differences of children necessitate guidance which re- 
quires a direct approach in some cases and an indirect approach in other 
cases. 

6. Concrete suggestions can be given to parents on how they might enrich 
and expand their children’s experiences and help them to reduce their social 
maladjustment. 


Nine out of the 10 cases showed improvement in varying degrees. 
The final sociometric test seemed to indicate several trends. Four 
isolates had made substantial gains while the remaining six had 
made lesser gains. Only one individual out of the 10 showed no 
apparent gain and that was a case where the home had refused to 
cooperate with the school. 


Encouraged by this study, this year a fourth-grade teacher and a 
sixth-grade teacher sought to explore further the possibilities of 
sociometry as a technic for assisting them with guidance problems 
in their respective classes. The difficulties encountered in arrang- 
ing pupils into satisfactory work groups in their social studies 
classes prompted these teachers to try sociometry. 


THE FOUTH GRADE STUDIES SWITZERLAND 


Early in November the fourth grade began planning a study of 
Switzerland. First of all they were given an opportunity to choose 
work partners in the following manner: | 

We are soon to begin a study of Switzerland. You may choose the people 


with whom you prefer to work. You may not receive all three of your choices 
but you will be sure to receive at least one of them. 
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These choices were tabulated on 3” by 5” cards, one for each pupil. 
The names of the three choices were written on the left side of the 
cards. The names of all pupils who had given choices to the person 
whose name appeared at the top of the card were written on the 
right side. These choices were designated as first, second, or third, 
whichever they chanced to be. In order to make the picture more 
concrete and the cleavages more apparent, a sociogram was con- 
structed. 

Equipped with this sociogram the teacher was in a good position 
to arrange her groups. She made sure that the children who had 
shown up as isolates or near-isolates were given an opportunity to 
work with leaders of their choice. 


STUDYING THE BRITISH ISLES 


The sixth-grade teacher used a similar approach to a unit on the 
British Isles. Sociometric tests were given and work partners selected 
with due consideration for those individuals who apparently were 
poorly adjusted and lacked social status. The groups worked noisily 
at first, almost to the distraction of the teacher. As time went on, 
order came out of chaos, group leaders were recognized, individual 
contributions were properly evaluated, and each member stayed 
with his task until he completed it. 

Some outgrowths from this unit were most gratifying. Children 
who were in the near-isolate group made contributions which sur- 
prised their classmates. For example, a boy did a splendid piece of 
art work—an historic scene which he sketched on the blackboard. 
This drawing of a castle served to give atmosphere to the room 
which was especially appropriate one day when an English tea was 
arranged. Over half the mothers attended. Two girls, seldom 
chosen, were given the honor of pouring and did remarkably well. 

Other units were worked out in a similar manner. The unit on 
China seemed to have special value for several near-isolates. It 
gave them an opportunity to achieve a measure of success and thus 
win the esteem of their classmates. Excellent art work was done by 
three of the near-isolates who worked on three projects respectively 
—a bulletin board display, a poster entitled “Kite Day in China,” 
and a street scene in China. Stories about the Yangtze River and life 
in China created interest which culminated in a play, “A Day on 
the River in China.” The play was presented to the school assembly. 
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ANOTHER USE FOR SOCIOMETRY 


Sociometry has served effectively as a technic for reclassifying 
entire grades as well as groups within the grade. The problem of 
regrouping the class of 40 fifth-grade pupils into two sixth-grade 
classes for the coming year presented the usual number of diff- 
culties and led to the idea of shifting some of the responsibility 
to the children themselves and giving them a voice in their own 
reclassification for the coming year. Class membership based on 
sociometry was explained to the children and the following typed 
forms were given to them to fill out: 

Next year this class will be divided into two groups. On this slip you will 
find spaces for a first, second, and a third choice. Fill in these blanks with 
the names of classmates with whom you prefer to work. Your choices will be 
given consideration; tho we cannot promise that you will receive all three 
choices, you may be very sure to receive at least one of them. 

The results of this sociometric test showed no crossing of sex 
lines which necessitated making two sociograms, one for boys and 
one for girls. Before the opening of school in September these two 
sociograms will be studied by three faculty members—the principal 
and the two sixth-grade teachers. The choices of all 40 pupils will 
be considered with due regard for other factors involved in arrang- 
ing classes. The isolates will be given special consideration. The 
art, music, and physical education teachers will be given an op- 
portunity to study these sociograms in order that they may become 
acquainted with the interrelationship of each group and thus be 
better prepared to contribute their full share of guidance. 


NO CURE-ALL 


Alert teachers strive to grow in their ability and willingness to 
interpret children’s problems in an objective manner, but teachers 
with large classes are busy. It is not strange, then, that too fre- 
quently the quiet child is overlooked. This child who attends 
strictly to his own business and demands little attention is often 
the child with a problem. Sociometry is by no means a panacea for 
all guidance ills. Nevertheless, it does help by pinpointing children 
who for one reason or another are unaccepted by their classmates. 
By performing this function sociometry expedites guidance. 
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A Recipe for a Successful Parent 
Conference Program 


By MILTON V. PULLEN, MARIAN LEVINSON 
JEANNE CARTWRIGHT, JESSIE BRIDGEMAN, 
KATHERINE IRONS, HELEN THOMPSON 

MRS. W. G. WORDEN, and CLINTON D. EDGETT 


Principal; Curriculum Coordinator; Sixth-, Fifth-, 
and Second-Grade Homeroom Teachers; Librarian ; 
Parent ; and Schoolboard Member 

Greece Central School 

Rochester, New York 


REECE Central is a modern elementary school with an en- 
rolment of 860 pupils and a staff of 35 members including the 
principal, viceprincipal, curriculum coordinator, librarian, art con- 
sultant, reading consultant, vocal and instrumental music teachers, 
two physical education instructors, and 25 classroom teachers. 
Last September we inaugurated a parent-conference technic thru 
our Guidance Council and this is the story of our experience as 
seen by various members of the staff and the community. 


PROGRAM INGREDIENTS 


The essentials of our procedure follow: 


1. Take an ace teacher; none but the best will do. Use no substitutes. 
Without this ingredient, satisfactory results cannot be guaranteed. 

2. Put this teacher in charge of the conference program, and give her the 
time to perform this function. 

3. Set up a schedule of one-hour conferences (A shorter period will not 
achieve the desired results.) . 

4. Send written invitations to every parent to come to school at a sched- 
uled time during the school day. (To set up conferences after school, before 
school, during free periods, or with school dismissed will not produce the 
same desirable qualities in the product.) 

5. Have the master teacher, the teacher in charge of the conference pro- 
gram, take the homeroom teacher’s class for the hour of the conference so 
the homeroom teacher may be free to confer with the parent. 

6. Provide a conference room where all the cumulative individual pupil 
records are kept and where the teacher and parent can confer at ease. 

7. Give the teacher a plan to follow in conducting the conference. Start 
with pleasant conversation, review the good points found in the pupil’s 
record, and then make recommendations for possible improvements. Avoid 
negative technics. r 
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8. Allow time for the recording of each conference immediately follow- 
ing the departure of the parent. This is possible within the hour assigned 
for each conference. 

9. At the end of each term, give all teachers unassigned time during exam 
week to summarize the conference data for the year for use when the next 
year starts. 


THE CURRICULUM COORDINATOR COORDINATES 


As the curriculum coordinator I have been asked to be responsible 
for inaugurating and leading the parent-teacher conference program 
as outlined by our principal. Three one-hour conferences are sched- 
uled daily. We have been pleased with the fine response. To date 
more than 300 parents have accepted invitations. This is very 
gratifying since most of our 450 families have had an opportunity 
of meeting with at least one of their children’s teachers. 

No definite plan of procedure for inviting the parents has been 
set up. The teachers act according to the need as it arises. Some oc- 
casions are when: 

1. A new child enters the school 

2. Physical defects are discovered 

3. Parents request a conference 

4. Children suggest inviting parents 

5. A certain sequence for conferences may be advisable for psychological 
reasons. 

I relieve the teachers during the conferences. This gives me an 
opportunity to become better acquainted with the children and, 
in turn, better able to work with the teacher on the school program 
for her group. Our teachers are sincere and spontaneous in their 
praise of the conference procedure. 


HOMEROOM TEACHERS TAKE PART 


Sixth Grade 


This recipe, as outlined by our principal, is not a panacea for all 
the teacher’s classroom ills, but it is proving to be a significant step 
in the direction of developing good pupil-parent-teacher relation- 
ships. Because of the procedure we follow in arranging our con- 
ferences, we start with a feeling of warmth and friendliness, which 
prevails thruout the conference. The parent has not come to school 
with a negative attitude, or just to clear up some misunderstanding 
between the home and the school. The positive approach encour- 
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ages exchange of information between parent and teacher. And if 
both parents are present, the conference may be even more pro- 
ductive. 

As the teacher explains the child’s progress to the parent, she 
also receives pertinent data on the home background of the child. 
Some of the items discussed in a typical conference are: 


1. We check the records and note unusual physical or home conditions. 

2. We explain how we group classes and vary the curriculum for fast and 
slow learners. 

3. We discuss what the parent can do to help prepare the child for the 
change to seventh- and eighth-grade departmentalization. 

4. We relate achievement test results to the child’s ability in terms of 
growth, progress, and possible methods for improvement. 

5. We gain a picture of home life as presented by parents. We arrive at 
a mutual understanding about a satisfactory balance of work and play. 

6. We agree with parents and pupils on good home study habits. 

7. We learn the background of overdependent, tense, or disinterested 
children. This may lead to new approaches in teaching such pupils. 

8. We find that our realization for the need of a cushion fourth grade 
coincides with that of the parents, who look back and realize that many 
present scholastic difficulties of pupils stem from not being ready to make 
the transition from the primary to the intermediate level. 


Fifth Grade 


Public relations are similar to the weather as a topic of conver- 
sation. Everyone has an idea about them but no one has the golden 
formula that produces the good public relations every teacher wants 
in his school. We believe that our conference technic provides a 
partial answer to many of our public relations problems. 

These conferences help the teacher and the parent to become 
more aware of the child’s progress and needs. ‘They are especially 
beneficial to the teacher in writing the accumulative anecdotal 
notes. They create a better understanding between parent and 
school, and prevent some problems from arising. 


Second Grade 


The hour period of conferences is a two-way opportunity. The 
parents learn to know the teacher. They can use the time to request 
help with the objectives they have in mind for their child. The 
parents can confide family matters that have been or are influencing 
their children. Sometimes when problems are severe, parents learn 
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about guidance organizations which they may not have known 
otherwise. 

The teacher’s opportunity lies in her broadened view and deep- 
ened insight into the child she is teaching. She discovers the per- 
sonality of the individuals within the family circle. The teacher 
can bring the school health and other records up to date. The 
teacher approaches the parent conference in a relaxed manner be- 
cause her grade is in capable hands and she has been given adequate 
time. This freedom is important in building a cooperative bond 
between parent and teacher. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS SEE BENEFITS 


As special teachers, we can see the worthwhile results of these 
conferences. Sometimes we are directly involved. To cite but one 
example, thru a parent conference a child who had shown little 
desire for leadership in other school fields was led to some satisfying 
work in the library. He assisted in checking for overdue books and 
in placing cards in books already returned. ‘This example could be 
multiplied many times in the experiences of the special teachers. 


so 


A PARENT CONFERS 


Greece Central School has afforded me, as a parent, another 
opportunity to take an active part in my children’s education. A 
report card is merely an indication of a child’s scholastic progress. 
The yearly visit of parent and teacher permits an exchange of 
knowledge by which we become more capable of helping the child. 

I am given the chance to tell the teacher of the natural interests 
and over-all attitude of my child toward the school curriculum. ‘The 
teacher may tell me of my child’s behavior in school. The day of a 
parent’s dreading to go to school in his child’s behalf is in the past. 
In the privacy of this friendly conference a problem on the parent’s 
or the teacher’s side may be solved. This visit is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a parent to become acquainted with modern teaching 
procedure. I, as a parent, have a full hour for free discussion which 
may help me to help my child in his education. 


A SCHOOLBOARD MEMBER APPROVES 


Individual parent-teacher conferences at Greece Central School 
have the full support of the schoolboard. For a workable system 
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of this magnitude to be started, it was necessary to include financial 
support in the budget to assure proper classroom supervision during 
the conference periods. The budget item is small when compared 
with the benefits derived by teachers, pupils, and parents. 

From the standpoint of the schoolboard, two benefits are of 
particular importance: 


1. Understanding the views of parents enables teachers to better under- 
stand and educate each pupil. 

2. Understanding the views of teachers and the school enables parents to 
promote a better understanding of school problems in each home. This leads 
to happier, better informed parents and taxpayers, who are, consequently, 
able to send their children to school in a frame of mind that makes them 
ready to learn. 


SUMMARIZING THE RESULTS 


We began with the ingredients and we end with the results 
from the use of our recipe: 


1. Parents feel that the school recognizes the value of home training and 
background. 

2. Public relations improve thru school visits during the school day; par- 
ents have a glimpse of the school in operation. 

3. It is a preventive rather than a remedial approach to problems of pupils. 
“Shot gun” conferences, which are negative and which discourage good 
public relations, are virtually eliminated. 

4. Pupils feel happy to know that parents and teachers are concerned 
about their progress. It seems to give both slow and fast learners the idea that 
their activities are worthwhile in the eyes of both parents and teachers. 

5. Many school policies can be explained to parents as a by-product of the 
conferences. 

6. A valuable inservice training for teachers results from the master 
teacher’s observation of their classrooms during the time of the conference. 
It provides firsthand information for subsequent consultations between 
teachers and master teacher. 

7. Teachers become better acquainted with the individual records of their 
pupils. Records are used, not just kept. 

8. Teachers lose their feeling of hesitancy in meeting parents; parents lose 
their tendency to dread visiting the school for conferences of the traditional 
problem variety. 

9. The recognized shortcomings of report card systems are overcome to 
a marked degree when supplemented by such a parent conference program. 

10. The schoolboard, faculty, and parents develop a feeling of pride in 
“our conference program.” 
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Guidance thru Pupil Activities 





SCHOOL programs may be oriented 
toward guidance thru individual and 
group activities that are sensitive to 
the needs of pupils. In one sense the 
use of pupil activities for instruction 
is just good teaching. Alert classroom 
teachers and principals are daily em- 
_ ploying them to advantage. In another 
~ sense these activities are important 
for guidance because specific help for 
individual pupils may be provided thru 
them. Serving on pupil councils, giving 
assembly programs, and going to the 
school camp are only several of many 
worthwhile experiences for pupils. ‘The 
articles in this chapter give descrip- 
tions of guidance results obtainable 
from such pupil activities. 

































































Guidance thru the Pupil Council : 


By STANLEY E. JACKSON 


Teacher, Bell School 
Washington, D. C. 


i pees elementary school has an important responsibility for de- 
veloping the potentialities of its pupils so that their lives may 
be increasingly full, satisfying, and useful. The pupil council of 
the elementary school helps to meet this responsibility. Despite 
the immaturity of the elementary-school pupil compared with the 
high-school or college student, the pupil council can meet the needs 
of its members as effectively as its senior counterparts. 


THE SETTING 

The initial purpose of the pupil council should grow out of a 
problem facing the school as a whole, a problem which can be 
solved best by united action of the school. For example, trash ac- 
cumulation on the playgrounds and in the playrooms during recess 
periods could be the starting point. In the paragraphs that follow, 
we will trace the development of a pupil council in relation to this 
problem. 

The setting was an ordinary school with approximately 700 chil- 
dren in attendance. The grades ranged from kindergarten to 
Grade VI. ‘Fhese pupils had a median IQ of approximately 110 
and came from middle-class homes. The faculty numbered 17 
teachers; they had an average of 14 years of teaching experience. 
The teachers, together with the principal, were desirous of main- 
taining a forward-looking program. 

The problem facing the faculty and the principal was to provide 
a means for training in the democratic process and social living 
which would include the school as a unit. The problem stemmed 
from the school’s philosophy which states that pupils needs to 
know how to live constructively with their peers and with those 
not of their age and grade group. 

The faculty realized that no organization could be imposed 
upon the pupils, if it was to gain lasting success. Therefore, it was 
necessary for the children to become sensitive to problems present 
in school living which could not be solved satisfactorily by the 
action of the pupils in one classroom alone. The teachers en- 
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couraged the children to look about them and see how their school 
could be improved. 


In the weekly class meetings, pupils discussed what they had 
seen to be done and planned how to better conditions. It was at 
these classroom meetings that the problem of grounds and play- 
ground cleanliness during recess was recognized. Also, awareness 
was gained of the need for classrooms uniting and discussing the 
problem and ways to meet it. Faculty members then suggested 
the election of representatives to meet together as a council. 


THE COUNCIL GETS UNDER WAY 


Two pupils were elected as representatives from each of the 
classrooms from Grade I thru Grade VI. The school then elected 
seven officers from this group of 32 pupils. Faculty advisers number- 
ing two or more were appointed on a volunteer basis. With this 
organization the council was ready to proceed further. 


Representatives from each classroom discussed with their teacher 
and classmates the major problem facing them and decided what 
could be done about it. At the council meeting these suggestions 
were considered and the ones most likely to succeed in meeting 
the problem were adopted. The suggestions adopted were (a) to 
place trash receptacles in more convenient places; (b) to place 
benches in the playroom so that there could be a central eating 
place; (c) to remind all pupils who forgot, to put trash in cans; 
(d) to have competition between the girls’ and the boys’ play- 
ground for cleanliness; and (e) to publish the results of the clean- 
up drive in the school newspaper. 


THE COUNCIL MEANS PARTICIPATION 


Each member assumes some part of the responsibility for im- 
proving conditions, and selects a committee composed of his class 
members and his teacher to assist him. ‘This broadens the direct 
area of responsibility and makes each pupil and teacher aware of 
the problem. With this base of action the problem will probably 
be solved. 

In becoming aware of one need, others are soon discovered and 
in the regular bi-monthly council meetings they can be discussed 
and acted upon. As a result of these discussions, the council evolves 
into an interest-group type of organization in which there are a 
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number of committees such as playground, lunch, library, and 
lost and found. Each committee includes a faculty sponsor and 
several noncouncil members. ‘This spreads responsibility and _par- 
ticipation thruout the faculty and pupil body. 

The faculty members develop a deeper understanding of chil- 
dren, for they see them in situations that are not readily presented 
in the classroom. This understanding gives impetus to more effec- 
tive guidance by the classroom teacher. 


GUIDING INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 


To illustrate, let us look at our group of 32 boys and girls, assem- 
bled at an initial pupil council meeting. We may select four gen- 
eral types of pupils for study. 

First, there is Alice, a popular sixth-grade girl who gains friends 
by her readiness and willingness to help others in whatever man- 
ner possible. She has a pleasing personality. While not an outstand- 
ing student in academic work, she is able to maintain an average 
standing in her class and is well liked by her teachers. John is an 
aggressive fifth-grade boy who seems to be a natural leader. He 
presents his opinions convincingly and is able to command a large 
following among both boys and girls. He is an officer of the Boy 
Patrol and is often selected to take part in assembly programs be- 
cause of his’ dramatic ability. His teachers sometimes report his 
behavior as “difficult to handle.” Jane is a fourth-grade girl who 
gains recognition by being an outstanding scholar. She is quiet and 
retiring. Her teachers have rated her as an outstanding pupil. Bob 
is a slow learner, especially in reading, but he is sensitive to his 
environment and is able to use common sense in meeting his daily 
problems of living. He is conscientious, sincere, popular, but a 
follower, never a leader. 

At the first meeting the principal presided for the major portion. 
She called the meeting to order and reviewed the need for repre- 
sentatives of each classroom to come together to discuss common 
problems. Faculty advisers were introduced and each pupil, in turn, 
introduced himself. The meeting was then opened to a discussion 
of what the classes had decided about the cleanliness problem. A 
plan of action for solving the problem was developed from the 
suggestions. Each member was given responsibility for putting 
some phase of the plans into effect with the help of the home- 
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room teacher and classmates. A temporary chairman and secretary 
were elected pending the school election of officers. A regular 
meeting time and place were decided upon and plans for report- 
ing progress at the next meeting were made. 

At the next meeting progress was reported and plans were modi- 
fied where necessary. Other problems were explored such as extend- 
ing the cleanliness drive to the community. 

The pupil council continued from this point to other problems 
of daily living which confronted the pupils. In this manner the 
pupils gained experience in democratic citizenship, their initiative 
and originality were encouraged, and their participation in group 
activities was expanded. 

In regard to our four selected pupils, the pupil council has helped 
to meet these needs. John, who needed a desirable outlet for his 
extrovert nature, was elected president of the group. This respon- 
sibility required the use of all facets of his ability and required 
sublimation of personal interest for the good of the group. Jane 
was encouraged to contribute to group discussions and to aid in 
the promotion of council projects. Gradually, of her own accord, 
she began to participate actively in many varied council experiences. 
Bob, who had considerable ability in constructing, painting, and 
decorating, found the council activities provided an outlet for 
teaching his skills to others. Recognition of his ability to contribute 
to large-group activities developed assurance and security for this 
pupil. Alice learned to extend the benefits of her pleasing person- 
ality. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PUPIL COUNCIL 


The council, particularly when it follows the interest-group 
plan, includes broad opportunities for guidance of all the mem- 
bers of the school, including the faculty. Eventually, all school per- 
sonnel may be included on some committee. Thus, all pupils learn 
to live together with a purpose, have a chance to be both leaders 
and followers, and grow in consideration of others. Faculty mem- 
bers have an additional means of learning about their pupils and 
are helped to become proficient in the group process. For these 
reasons, the pupil council can be a vital part of the school guid- 
ance program. 
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Assembly Guideposts 


By MARGUERITE BUCHANAN and 
EDWON L. RIGGS 


Director of Assemblies and Principal 
Creighton School 
Phoeniz, Arizona 


CHOOL assemblies can be used as an effective guidance tool 
in the elementary school. As such, they may be an integral 
part of the curriculum. 


PURPOSES AND GOALS 


The assembly slate cannot be static and cannot be regimented 
at the beginning of the year; however, a tentative, organized as- 
sembly plan can be made. In order to fit the needs of children the 
schedule must be flexible and open to change. The programs should 
reflect the needs, requests, and interests of pupils. We have found 
that assembly programs have guidance value for meeting individual 
differences among pupils, for developing good citizenship, and for 
meeting some common problems in the everyday lives of children. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The assembly program provides an opportunity for children to 
live, work, play, and learn together. Gifted children have a chance 
to use their abilities thru opportunities for leadership. Slow pupils 
have an opportunity to experience success in helping with setting 
the stage, by pulling the curtain, and in similar projects. ‘The 
pupil who presents a disciplinary problem often finds a constructive 
outlet for his energies by working with these assembly groups. 
Thus, assembly programs are one of many means of developing 
self-confidence, leadership, initiative, cooperation, and other quali- 
ties in children. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Citizenship traits and attitudes are formed in childhood, and 
pupils must learn to cooperate, not thru fear, but because they 
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understand the reasons for rules and laws. We have found that 
pupils respond better to plans initiated by their own members 
than to ideas dominated by a teacher program. School regulations 
may be clarified by analyzing them in an assembly program. 


Our honor patrol assembly is an example of this type of guidance. 
It met a situation where lack of harmony existed between the 
student body and patrol-boy units. The latter were entrusted with 
enforcing school safety regulations. An assembly honoring the 
patrol brought about better relations between both groups. In 
this meeting patrol members were introduced and their duties and 
responsibilities were outlined to the audience. The reasons for the 
regulations were detailed. Police officers from the sheriff’s force, 
under whose jurisdiction the school patrol operated, contributed 
to the program. These men came as friends and assistants. ‘They 
emphasized cooperation between law enforcement officers and the 
public. A warm, friendly, work-together atmosphere was created 
among the pupils, patrol members, and law officers. 


MEETING COMMON PROBLEMS 


We have had several assemblies on problems that may not 
appear to be important to an adult, but to seventh- and eighth- 
graders they were stumbling blocks. 


Dining Out 


An assembly was developed from the requests of teen-agers who 
were concerned with the proper way to conduct themselves when 
they dined in public. Fourteen-year-old Bob presented their most 
pertinent and terrifying problem, “We boys want to know how to 
ask a girl to have a hamburger with us.” 


In this assembly, a local restaurant owner gave a realistic talk 
with details and demonstrations. The cafe owner emphasized the 
social requirement of always conducting oneself as a lady or a 
gentleman when in a public cafe. He gave the children points on 
etiquette according to their needs and levels. A question-and-answer 
period followed. An important question came from an eighth-grade 
boy, “What do you do when a fellow doesn’t have much money?” 
There was no sound in the auditorium as each member waited for 
an answer to this embarrassing situation. The speaker treated the 
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San Diego City Schools 


Planned school assemblies are part of the curriculum. 


query with the dignity it deserved: “I would just explain to my 
gitl that I didn’t get paid this week for my paper route and have 
only 65 cents. She’d understand and order accordingly.” ‘The 
audience relaxed and smiled with relief. The problem was solved. 


Good Grooming 


A problem in appropriate dress for school girls was another 
subject of an assembly program. Teen-agers and near teen-agers 
were blossoming forth in dangling earrings, excessive lipstick, and 
ankle bracelets. This “glamor” dress reached into their attitude 
and work. They found it hard to face the reality of arithmetic 
when they were completely concerned with their personal appear- 
ance and preening themselves like their favorite movie queen. Their 
attitude caused confusion in classrooms and on the grounds. Lower 
grade levels were affected, also. This situation was alleviated by an 
assembly. In an all-girl group meeting the guest speaker was a local 
beauty contest winner—a former airline hostess. Miss Beauty Queen, 
dressed conservatively in dark blue and white, discussed appro- 
priate dress for various occasions with the group. She answered 
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the girls’ questions on personal grooming and presented a new 
picture and outlook about personal beauty. A complete change in 
dress and behavior was the immediate outcome. 


PROBLEMS AT HOME 


A topic suggested by the children, “My Problems at Home,” 
proved interesting and constructive in a pupil-adult panel discus- 
sion. Four parents and their teen-age children composed the panel 
with a pupil moderator. All pupils had previously submitted 
questions on home difficulties. Questions were clarified, and a 
better understanding between parents and children was brought 
about. Both adults and children requested a continuation of this 
assembly program. 

We have had assembly programs directed toward guidance in 
many different areas. Some of the topics were (a) a project in 
courtesy, (b) courteous listening, (c) dangers of going with stran- 
gers, (d) good sportsmanship, (e) helping others, and (f) securing 
a summer job. 


PUPIL PREPARATION AND EVALUATION 


If assemblies are to be valuable, they should be class periods of 
learning and enjoyment. Pupils must be briefed before a program 
so that they can fully understand the lesson presented. As a fol- 
low-up, an evaluation time in the classroom gives the child a 
chance to analyze the program. From the pupils’ comments and 
criticisms come suggestions, needs, desires for improvements, and 
subjects for future assemblies. An important follow-up activity is 
letter writing. The children express their appreciation to assembly 
speakers and to classmates who have participated. 


GUIDANCE HELP 


Assemblies are sources of motivation. They furnish a powerful 
stimulus to pupils. They provide food for building rich personali- 
ties, happy mental backgrounds, citizenship understandings, and 
experiences in living, as well as academic achievements. Properly 
organized programs build better parent-school-child relationships. 
We have found assemblies to be vital, valuable guideposts in 
guidance work. 
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Guidance Values in School Camping 


By JULIAN W. SMITH 


Associate Professor, Outdoor Education 
School of Education, Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
CHOOLS, in their search for an experiential curriculum, are 
finding that the outdoors provides many opportunities for 
direct learning. One of the most effective forms of outdoor educa- 
tion is the school camping program because it combines living 
experiences with outdoor activities. School camping is an integral 
part of general education; it provides unique opportunities for 
learning some of those things that can be learned best outside the 
classroom. One of the most significant values is new relationships 
that can be established between children and teachers. In the in- 
formal situation, new avenues for real guidance are present. Since 
guidance is most.effective when there is rapport and when the 
teacher can see the child in a natural situation, school camping is 
a logical development in the elementary school. 

Pajama-clad children, gathered around burning embers of the 
campfire, discuss their personal problems and the activities of the 
exciting days in the outdoors with their teachers! ‘The inquisitive 
minds of these youngsters seek the answers to the mysteries of 
nature as they wander over the trails in the school camp. Children 
and teachers plan together for new experiences that involve food, 
clothing, and shelter as they participate in the school camp com- 
munity. This is an adventure in education. Where in the school’s 
educational offerings can guidance function more simply and more 
directly than in the round-the-clock program in a camp setting? 


WHAT IS SCHOOL CAMPING? 


Increasing numbers of elementary schools are including a camp- 
ing experience among the out-of-classroom ventures in community 
education. School camping, as an integral part of the elementary- 
school curriculum, is a “natural” because it provides many direct 
learning opportunities. The camp and outdoor area can be used 
to attain the educational objectives that can be achieved most effec- 
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tively in that kind of a setting. A well-designed school camping 
program provides for an almost instant release from the pressures 
and formality of the classroom. The teacher becomes a “camper” 
with children and shares in the work and play. In the great variety 
of activities, the teacher can see the children in many new situa- 
tions. Teachers having a particular interest in guidance will find 
school camping most challenging. 

School camping for an elementary school is relatively simple. 
Teachers and children go to camp together, usually on school time. 
Most schools select one or more grade groups for the camping 
experience, and often the later elementary-school classes are chosen. 
It should be mentioned, however, that there is an increasing num- 
ber of schools that include junior and senior high-school units also 
in the camping program. While the length of the period varies, 
the most prevalent pattern is a school week for each group. 


WHY SCHOOL CAMPING? 


While camping long has been one of the most popular outdoor 
activities, the use of the camp for classroom experiences is relatively 
new. The desire on the part of school administrators and teachers 
to provide more direct learning experiences for children, based on 
their interest and purposes, may account for the ready acceptance 
of the school camping idea. Another influence that has hastened 
this kind of educational activity is the need for experiences in 
simple living—particularly those that can establish better child- 
teacher relationships. Organized camping, which is nearly 100 
years old in this country, is generally accepted as being good for 
children and youth, and most parents want such opportunities for 
their children. Curriculum leaders normally regard the outdoors 
as a good laboratory for many learning activities. A camping ex- 
perience for a school child is in keeping with the best we know 
about growth and learning and should constitute one of many 
activities of a modern elementary school. 


THE EXTENT OF SCHOOL CAMPING 


The number of schools providing camping experiences as a part 
of their curriculum offerings has grown rapidly in the past few 
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years. In Michigan, for example, upwards of 100 school districts 
make it possible for camps to be used for classroom groups. Ap- 
proximately one-half of these involve elementary-school grades. 
School camping programs are reported in Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, ‘Tennessee, ‘Texas, Utah, and 
Washington, and undoubtedly there are others. Some of these 
operations are very extensive, while others are in beginning stages, 
but it is evident that the program has only begun. New educational 
books and periodicals give the idea much support and describe 
many of the current programs. Professional educational organiza- 
tions include school camping and outdoor education topics on 
convention and conference programs. Some states, such as Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Minnesota, and New York, have enacted en- 
abling legislation so that there is no question about the right of 
school districts to employ camp facilities in their educational pro- 
grams. Most of the other states consider such educational ventures 
as appropriate activities under existing statutes. In Michigan the 
legislature has gone even further in public endorsement of the 
idea by making funds available for experimental purposes thru 
the state school support program. 

The use of camps and outdoor areas for extended classroom 
activities should in no sense be regarded as a duplication of organ- 
ized camping that takes place during the summer months. The 
child-teacher relationships and integration with the classroom ac- 
tivities for the relatively short period is not camping in the same 
sense as that of resident summer camps which are operated by 
private and public agencies. In fact, camping leaders generally 
view this development in schools with enthusiasm and lend full 
support because of the increased interest in more camping. 


A LOOK AT THE PROGRAM 


It is neither possible nor appropriate to suggest a program for 
school camping that would be applicable to all schools. Within 
the structure of the general objectives of education and the specific 
program needs of local schools, the camp program should be de- 
signed and tailored to meet community needs. The program also 
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will be conditioned by the geographic location of the school and 
the facilities and resources available. 

The camp setting becomes the children’s community, where 
learning by doing is a natural procedure, and where all of the 
senses—seeing, hearing, tasting, feeling, and smelling—are utilized 
in adventuresome learning. The period at camp, whatever the 
length, should be preceded by intensive pupil-teacher planning, and 
should grow out of good classroom activities. 

Many of the in-school activities can be supplemented and en- 
triched in the school camp situation. In general, the uniqueness of 
the camping environment and its significant contributions to gen- 
eral education are: 

1. Learning to live happily and healthfully in the outdoors 

2. Experiencing democratic living 

3. Understanding the physical environment and how to use natural re- 
sources wisely 

4. Providing additional real situations, including work experience, where 
many of the attitudes, concepts, and skills developed in the classroom may 
be applied 

5. Providing opportunities to initiate and complete effective teaching 
processes thru pupil-teacher planned activities. 

Living outdoors and camping are not difficult in a good ele- 
mentary school. The group moves into a new environment, away 
from the central school campus, to participate in new adventures 
planned by the group. Children, teachers, parents, and resource 
leaders work together in making the camp experience a reality. 
Matters pertaining to food, clothing, and shelter and all those 
factors concerned with the health and comfort of the group are 
worked out cooperatively. Staff, instructional materials, camp op- 
eration, and transportation become the responsibility of the board 
of education—the same as would be true in the other instructional 
phases of the school’s program. 

In the elementary-school camp the 24-hour living experiences 
are utilized to the greatest extent for learning. Eating, working, 
sleeping, and living together offer many opportunities for growth 
in the social amenities, understanding of others, and intercultural 
relations. Planning the week’s activities and executing them thru 
shared responsibilities and evaluation are all a part of the learning 
process. Many community problems are found at camp, and the 
camper citizen has a part in their solutions. Concepts and attitudes 
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about health are acquired thru observation, good health habits, 
preparation of food, and good sanitation practices. Water supply, 
garbage disposal, and general health conditions become real situa- 
tions to children. School camping augments classroom work in sev- 
eral ways, providing activities in science, conservation, arts and 
crafts, social studies, geography, and communications. 

Favorite school camping activities include exploratory trips 
thruout the camp area, cook-outs, shelter construction, trail build- 
ing, use of the compass, and a great variety of outdoor adventures. 
In making maximum use of the natural environment, there will be 
many activities related to classroom studies, such as visiting lum- 
bering operations; taking trips to gravel pits, oil wells, grist mills, 
and farms; finding marl and muck beds; exploring farm wood lots; 
gathering roots and berries; climbing mountains; observing game 
and fish management; and observing soil conservation practices. 

In all of these activities new relationships are developed be- 
tween children and teachers that are fundamental to good teach- 
ing. One of the most common observations of children about their 
camping experiences is that the teacher is a good pal—a genuine 
camper and a real friend. Teachers react much the same way about 
children and often comment on new insights and understanding 
about them. Many school administrators feel that the camping 
experience has its greatest value in what happens to the teachers 
with respect to their relationships to children and their deeper 
understandings about human growth and the nature of learning. 


INITIATING A SCHOOL CAMPING PROGRAM 


School camping and other outdoor education activities are 
within reach of most schools. In many sections of the country 
there are camps that are unused during the school year. In some 
instances facilities are owned by conservation and parks depart- 
ments, while others may be under the supervision of local units 
of government such as counties, cities, and recreation departments. 
In most states there are many private and agency camps, unused 
except for the summer season, that could also be made available 
for school use. 

There are abundant leadership resources available at local, 
county, and state levels. Conservation personnel and outdoor-in- 
terest organizations, such as Audubon societies, garden clubs, and 
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sportsmen club leaders, constitute only a few of the many who 
would be enthusiastic supporters of school camping and outdoor 
education programs. Usually a school camping venture starts with 
an interested teacher or administrator. With this impetus teacher 
and parent study committees can investigate resources and propose 
a plan of action to submit to a board of education. Helpful mate- 
tials are available from state departments of education, colleges 
and universities, and public libraries. When possible, it is desirable 
to visit programs that are already in operation. Inservice activities 
usually can be arranged by the local school or in cooperation with 
universities and colleges that will help orient teachers and com- 
munity leaders to the school camping program. 

Good elementary-school teachers should feel no hesitancy in 
participating in school camping because they might lack technical 
training in the various subjectmatter fields. Teachers who can do 
effective work in the classroom will find new and challenging situ- 
ations with children at camp and all can learn together about the 
mysteries of the outdoors. In the beginning good resource leaders 
can be of much assistance in interpreting many of the potential 
learning situations in camp. As time goes on preservice training of 
teachers and on-the-job experience will insure maximum educa- 
tional values in the school camping program. Some educational in- 
stitutions are broadening the training of teachers to include more 
emphasis on teaching in outdoor situations. Courses in child growth 
and development, methods, and interpretation of the outdoors can 
be modified to include teaching in and out of the classroom. Stu- 
dent teaching in school camping and other outdoor situations might 
be the most significant development in training. 

The details of organization of elementary-school camping are 
relatively simple. It is customary for the parents to pay a fee cover- 
ing the cost of food which usually ranges from $7 to $10 per week. 
If this cost is a hardship to the family, community organizations 
usually provide necessary funds. In some instances a classroom can 
earn part or all of its expenses for the camp as a project. It is the 
responsibility of the board of education to provide instructional 
materials and transportation. Obviously, more staff is needed than 
in the classroom and this is usually taken care of thru the use of 
other teachers in the system, resource leaders, and parents. ‘Teach- 
ers from special subjectmatter areas, such as science, art, music, 
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physical education, and guidance, often spend periods at camp. 
When mothers go to camp with a group, it is particularly desirable 
that they have special skills that will make a contribution to the 
program rather than be cast in the role of supervisors. 

If the facility is adequate, two classes appear to be a convenient 
size for a camp group. In such matters as health services, liability, 
food purchasing, and general supervision, the existing school poli- 
cies should be followed since the camp is a regular part of the 
school’s program. Usually the camp is within one to two hours’ 
drive from the school, and special services are available thru the 
regular school channels. In instances where year-round programs 
are operated, it may be feasible to have a small teaching staff re- 
side at the camp in order to facilitate the transfer of classes to and 
from the school each week and to act as resource leaders to the 
classroom teachers. 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


School camping, as it is developing, is a very natural part of the 
program of the community school because it offers excellent teach- 
ing opportunities. Camps, parks, public lands, and other outdoor 
areas are community resources that should be utilized for educa- 
tional purposes wherever they can serve effectively. Alert teachers 
will seek the best learning opportunities; and the camp appears to 
be one of the best of the out-of-classroom situations altho there 
are many others such as school gardens, school forests, school farms, 
field trips, and excursions. The outdoors can provide happy and 
healthful adventures in learning. Outdoor classrooms have great 
potential for living democratically and practicing the best in human 
relations. At the same time, Mother Nature offers a well-equipped 
laboratory for learning about the physical environment. As ele- 
mentary schools use the outdoors for learning, the new generation 
of citizens will have “roots in the soil” and should face with more 
vigor the challenges of a peace-loving society. 
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Guidance thru Books 
By GENEVIEVE E. FANCHER 


Assistant Consultant, Elementary School Libraries 
Jamestown, New York 


M*““* types of guidance information are available to the pupil 
in the library. He can learn about personality and social 
problems, human relationships, and vocational opportunities. The 
particular service of the library is to provide guidance in reading 
materials that supplement the program in force in the school. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


The librarian has an excellent opportunity for helping children 
adjust socially thru the selection of books, thru pupil assistance 
with the work of the library, and thru discussion and conversation. 
The fun of giving out books to children is always enhanced by the 
varied interests expressed. The trick is to supply the right book 
for the right child. While this is not always possible to accomplish, 
one should always try. ‘This principle has been expressed as follows: 

The guidance of the child manifesting undesirable social behavior must 
be as varied and as specific as the causes. The prevention and reduction of 
delinquency is an increasingly vital problem. Appealing to the imaginative 
life of the child, affording him a means of expressing those feelings and 
urges which his environment denies him and permitting him to obtain 
release from the less desirable ones through the reading of well selected 


books is one technique in the field of guidance that has been given rela- 
tively little attention. 


Books provide an excellent means of relieving some personal and 
social problems of children. Books reflect the acceptable social 
usage of our times and offer release from the situation at hand. 
The children of broken homes may enjoy reading stories about 
happy family situations in which problems arise. Caddie Wood- 
lawn? is an excellent example of a child in a normal, happy situa- 





*Mayor’s Committee for the Selection of Suitable Books for Children in the 
Courts. An Invitation To Read. Revised edition. New York: Municipal Reference 
Library, 1941. p. 9. 

* Brink, Carol. Caddie Woodlawn. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 270 p. 
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tion in another age totally dissimilar to circumstances surrounding 
modern children. Eleanor Estes, in the beloved Moffat family, 
brings enjoyment and release to fatherless children in poor circum- 
stances.’ Children’s books with modern settings often reflect ac- 
ceptable patterns for everyday living. Suffering appeals to chil- 
dren when it is on their own level and helps to bring their per- 
sonal woes to the surface. It makes one think when a child says: 
“Gee, that was a good book. It was so sad it made me cry.” The 
identification of one’s self with a character in a book helps the 
child toward emotional adjustment. 

The principal, the teacher, and the school psychologist often 
refer children to the library for help. For example, Johnny, a 
bright boy, was not getting along well in the third grade. There 
had been serious family difficulties and Johnny was not happy in 
school. Consequently, he was a trouble maker. His interests were 
revealed in an interview. He loved animals, especially horses, and 
wanted to live on a farm. He was unhappy at school and wanted 
to be in another division of his grade. When the facts were reported 
to the principal, he was transferred to another room. Books were 
selected according to his interests. As he read he commented on 
them from time to time. Growth was apparent and new interests 
were expressed. He was given responsibility in the library and 
learned that he was an important helper in its operation. 


MINORITIES 


Children from minority groups have many problems to solve. 
Eight percent of the children in Love School are Negroes. It is 
easier to make a happy adjustment on the elementary-school level 
than later in school life. Much of this adjustment must be worked 
out on an individual basis. It is not uncommon for Negroes and 
white children to be “best” friends because elementary-school 
children often accept each other at face value. ‘The Negro chil- 
dren find great satisfaction in helping in our library and delight 
in the use of the beautiful books. ‘The intermediate-grade children 





* Estes, Eleanor. Middle Moffat. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1942. 
317 p. 

Estes, Eleanor. Moffats. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 290 p. 

Estes, Eleanor. Rufus, M. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1943. 320 p. 
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read books about the Negro race, especially biographies of George 
Washington Carver, Joe Louis, and others.* In such a situation 
the wise librarian builds her collection to take care of these special 
needs. 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Human relationships in the library are important. By sharing 
the responsibility of library operation person-to-person relation- 
ships can be developed in harmony. In our elementary schools the 
librarian is on duty one-half of each day. The children above the 
third grade take care of the desk before and after school and dur- 
ing Class periods. ‘This provides a fine opportunity for encouraging 
the shy child and establishing habits of fair play. The sixth-graders 
are responsible for arranging the bulletin boards, filing catalog 
cards, preparing new books for circulation, and doing other jobs. 
It gives the children a sense of belonging and participation. Re- 
cently a fifth-grader asked, “Are we going to have the sixth-grade 
jobs next year?” Good citizenship values are developed but not 
emphasized except by example in the library. Courtesy, sharing, 
responsibility, and cooperation are examples of such values. 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF WORK 


Books are discussed informally in the library. Children often 
bring up vocations in these discussions. Recently, in a lively third 
grade the question of “what I want to be when I grow up” brought 
out some interesting reactions. Girls were predominantly attracted 
to nursing, with teaching and hairdressing receiving two or three 
votes. The boys were interested in joining the Army, Navy, Ma- 
tines, Air Force, or the police force. The boys said they might as 
well choose the military since they would have to go into the 
service anyway. One girl shyly said, “I want to be the mother of 
a boy and a girl.” 





* Beim, Lorraine. Two Is a Team. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945. 61 p. 
De Angeli, Marguerite. Bright April. New York: Doubleday and Co., 1946. p. 86. 
Evans, Eva. Jerome Anthony. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 88 p. 
Faulkner, Georgene, and Becker, J. L. Melindy’s Medal. New York: Julian Mess- 

ner, 1945. p. 172. 
Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Ladycake Farm. New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 
p. 126. 
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What daddy, relatives, neighbors, and friends do to earn a liv- 
ing becomes an interesting subject to discuss. Some of this discus- 
sion arises from stories and books in the library. When Amos and 
the Moon® was told and the pictures shown, the children en- 
joyed Amos’ adventures with the policeman, iceman, baker, butch- 
er, and barber, and wanted to tell “what my daddy does.” Good 
Work! What Will You Be When You Grow Up? * appeals to the 
eight- and nine-year-olds. It has specific statements regarding oc- 
cupations and interesting pictures. The library contains a wealth 
of other titles about the general subject of the workaday world of 
adults. 


FIELD TRIPS 


The library supplies enrichment information for field trips taken 
to the farm, fire station, post office, railroad station, public library, 
and other places of interest. Displays of pictures, books, and ob- 
jects relating to trips are often arranged in the library. These ma- 
terials help to prepare the children for the trip and emphasize 
points brought out by the trip. In this connection we have found 
that products manufactured in our own city are tremendously in- 
teresting to children. Many parents, other members of the family, 
and neighbors have worked on them and talked about them at 
home. During Armed Forces Week, a Sabre jet plane was displayed 
in Jamestown. The newspapers gave an account of the engine, 
ball bearings, and other parts made locally. The libraries suggested 
books on jets and space travel. 

This article has discussed only a few of the contributions that 
the library can make to guidance. Books continue to be a lasting 
and powerful medium of communication. They can help children 
to live gracefully in the world today. 





* Balet, Jan B. Amos and the Moon. New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
21 p. 
* McCullough, John G. Good Work! What Will You Be When You Grow Up? 
New York: William R. Scott, 1948. 46 p. 
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Guidance thru Recorded Discussions 


By RALPH WALTER 
Principal, Trinity School 
New Rochelle, New York 


| many rhage spon the individual child or a group of chil- 
dren is basic to guidance. This understanding and insight 
can be gained in many ways, each one supplementing the other. 
One of the most useful technics for this purpose is the analysis of 
transcribed recordings of group discussions. 


CHILDREN ENJOY TALKING 


Most children enjoy group discussions. If the topic of discussion 
is of direct interest to them or of a controversial nature, almost 
every child can be drawn into the discussion. During such a discus- 
sion the children tend to lose their self-consciousness. They are 
off guard and do not necessarily respond in the manner which 
they think is expected of them. They frequently reveal their real 
motivations. Such revelations are of value to the classroom teacher 
in his future guidance of the child. The discussions may also 
reveal group needs that require attention. 

With ordinary technics, however, a teacher may lose much of 
the value of group discussions for guidance purposes. He catches 
a phrase or a sentence now and then which may seem significant 
to him, but the discussion moves too rapidly for him to make a 
note of these items. He loses most of them. He needs some device 
whereby he can record the entire discussion and then analyze it 
at a more opportune time. 

The tape recorder is ideal for this purpose. Children enjoy record- 
ing their discussions. ‘They like to hear their own voices and their 
own ideas on the playback. With a little encouragement and a 
little experience every child will make some contribution. The 
recording can be made at any time, whenever a meaningful dis- 
cussion is in progress. It can then be transcribed and made a perma- 
nent record. The transcribing can be done by almost anyone. The 
recorder can be stopped after every sentence on the playback. This 
makes it possible for even an inexperienced typist to transcribe the 
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discussion, or the transcription may be done in longhand. ‘The 
transcription can then be studied for clues which will help the 
teacher in his guidance of the children. 


FOR EXAMPLE 


This technic was used in Trinity School in a study of guidance 
in ethical and spiritual values. A joint committee of parents and 
teachers had been studying this area for a year. They felt the need 
for a better understanding of the children’s points of view and 
reactions to ethical situations. Several technics for obtaining this 
information were tried, but the most successful by far was tape 
recording the children’s discussions. 

The committee set up a series of situations which involved con- 
flicts of various ethical values. They were framed in terms of chil- 
dren’s experiences. ‘These situations were presented to the children 
of several fifth-grade classes for recorded discussions. The discus- 
sions were transcribed later for study by the committee. The fol- 
lowing is an example of one of the situations which was studied. 
The story was read to the children and they were asked to discuss 
what they would do, if they were Mary. 


One Saturday Johnny got a haircut. He wanted something different, so 
he asked the barber for a crew cut. He was very proud of his new haircut 
and every once in a while on Sunday he would look into a mirror and ad- 
mire it. Monday morning he came to school proudly and happily. He 
asked Mary how she liked his new haircut. Mary thought that it looked 
terrible, but what should she say to Johnny, who was so proud of it? 


A few of the comments by the children follow: 


She should say that there are things that she liked about the haircut. 

She should have said that she likes the haircut, or else she would have 
hurt his feelings. 

If she told a lie, she wouldn’t be helping Johnny any. 

Pretend she doesn’t hear the question and start walking away. 

He should be told that it isn’t as nice as the other, so that the next time 
he doesn’t make the same mistake. 

To my senses, I don’t think you look good. 

Johnny should not have asked the question in the first place because it 
was an embarrassing question. If she didn’t like the haircut, she couldn’t 
have answered the question without hurting his feelings. 

She should have said that she liked the haircut, because my mother would 
say that it would only be a white lie and it wouldn’t hurt his feelings. 
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She didn’t have to be so honest about it. She could say, “Well, I like it.” 
He asked for it; she should tell him what she really thinks. 
Just break it to him slowly. 


Only 19 percent of the children felt that it was more important 
to be honest than to avoid hurting someone’s feelings. Eighteen 
percent did not hesitate to tell an untruth without qualification. 
Sixty-three percent, however, recognized the conflict and tried to 
find some way to avoid it, soften it, or compromise it. 


GENERAL APPLICATION 


Similar patterns were found for many other situations. Children 
recognize ethical principles and, if asked, will give lip service to 
them, but when it comes to a concrete situation, the ethical values 
usually are conditioned by circumstances surrounding the situa- 
tion. This is a significant factor to be considered in developing a 
guidance program in ethics. 

This same technic was used by one of the teachers in studying 
the reactions of children at different grade levels to the same prob- 
lems. She tried the same story situations in all grades from the 
first thru the sixth. She found, in general, that the types of reac- 
tions were the same at all these levels, the only differences being 
in the maturity of vocabulary and concepts of the children. 

The use of tape-recorded discussions has many possibilities. Al- 
most any problem of guidance can be converted into a discussion 
topic. By studying the recording of such a discussion, a teacher 
may be able to determine what the direction and emphasis of his 
guidance function should be. 
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Pupil Participation in Improvement of 


Noon Hour Activities 


By MARY L. WATROUS 
Principal, Attucks School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Sg pe is a large elementary school with an enrolment of 
1097 pupils and an average daily attendance of over 900 pupils. 
Playground space is far from ample. 

At one time all the children of the first four grades played on 
the south side of the building during the noon hour without any 
definite place designated or direction given. All the fifth-, sixth-, 
and seventh-grade boys played on the north side. Picture, if you 
can, the larger and older girls trying to play dodge ball; some girls 
jumping rope; and practically all of the small boys and some small 
girls either wrestling, running, or playing cowboy. What more, tho, 
was to be expected if there was no plan? 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


Since we had a pupil committee on building and grounds that 
works under a teacher sponsor as a part of the student government 
organization; we presented the problem to them. The children 
quickly saw the need for change. Next, we conferred with the 
physical education special assistant, who in turn consulted the 
director of the department. The director suggested a reorganization 
of the playground and the use of seventh-grade pupils as leaders 
for all primary grades during the noon period. 

The chairman of the building and grounds committee, the 
chairman of the child growth and development committee, the 
physical education special assistant, the president of the student 
council, and the principal of the school observed this suggested 
type of program at another school. They returned fully convinced 
that better organization was the key to their problem. 


The Plan 


Now each classroom has a definite play area and the children 
are asked to use it at noon. Boys and girls play organized games 
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with each other. ‘To avoid congestion on the grounds and in the 
lunchroom, the lunch hour was divided into three periods: 11:45 to 
12:45; 12:00 to 1:00; 12:15 to 1:15. Seventh-grade boys and girls 
supervise the lunch period by serving as hosts and hostesses. 

When the lunch bell rings, the pupil leaders go to the primary 
rooms for the children who eat lunch at school. Each primary room 
has two pupil leaders assigned to the group to help them wash 
and wipe hands before lunch. Children who bring lunches remain 
in the classroom with a leader. Those going to the cafeteria are 
escorted to the cafeteria by the pupil leader. In either case the boys 
and girls are expected to abide by the lunchroom standards that were 
made by their representatives on the cafeteria committee. These 
standards are posted in the cafeteria and mimeographed copies 
are in the hands of each teacher. 

After lunch the student leaders play games with the children. 
Both the principal and the classroom teachers guide the pupil 
leaders into proper relationships with the smaller children. The 
special assistant teaches the pupil leaders a variety of games appro- 
priate for the age groups with which they play. 


On Rainy Days 


When the weather is cold or rainy, the pupil leaders conduct 
games in the classrooms. Classroom teachers are asked to remain 
in their rooms with the children when the weather does not permit 
outside play. The teacher’s presence helps the pupil leaders to keep 
activities under control. On fair days the teacher is free during the 
entire period unless he happens to be on lunchroom or ground 
duty. 


GENERAL OUTCOMES 


Not only has noon hour conduct been improved by this program, 
but the level of conduct and the morale of the entire school has 
been raised. Children are too busy with play to engage in wrestling, 
quarreling, and aimless running. As a result, they return to their 
classrooms after the lunch period with much better attitudes 
toward their own classmates, their teacher, and class work. Primary- 
grade teachers appreciate having a few moments of freedom. The 
seventh-grade pupils are learning valuable lessons in human rela- 
tionships and in the wise use of authority. 
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Program Planning for Individual Adjustment 
By THOMAS R. LANDRY 


Supervisor of Elementary Education 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


CHILD leaving a self-contained classroom form of elementary- 
school organization faces a disturbing problem of personal 
adjustment. The difficulty is further aggravated if a change. of 
schools is involved, as is often the case in the 6-3-3, 6-2-4, and 7-5 
organization, and if the child enters a strict departmental organi- 
zation as a separate unit at the junior high-school level or as a part 
of a traditional secondary-school organization. The net result of 
this transition may be an impairment of a pupil’s feelings of 
security and belonging that characterized his previous school ex- 
perience. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that at the time 
departmental work begins there is often a loss of interest in school- 
work on the part of some children. With that loss of interest comes 
an increasing number of discipline cases, an increasing number of 
failures in class work, and an increasing number of drop-outs. 
Because of the shortage of qualified elementary-school teachers 
and because certification regulations in this state allow qualified 
secondary-school teachers to teach specialized subjects in the 
seventh and eighth grades in a departmentalized school, there has 
been a tendency to incorporate these grades into the regular sec- 
ondary-school schedule or to set up a departmentalized schedule 
for them in the elementary school. But a reaction is taking place. 
School personnel are recognizing the plight of these youngsters 
who have no one person to whom to turn for guidance. ‘They are 
realizing that this impersonal type of organization is contributing 
to the increasing number of problems of this age group. 


FIVE CATEGORIES OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


The concern which teachers and administrators are showing is 
manifested in numerous attempts all over the state to effect a 
better organizational pattern for the seventh and eighth grades. 
No two attempts at reorganization are exactly alike because they 
reflect such factors as qualifications of the teachers available, the 
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types of facilities present, the quality of the leadership, and the 
philosophy of the school. Plans, therefore, range from the self- 
contained classrooms to a framework for coordinating the work 
of teachers in a strict departmental organization. Yet, a closer look 
at these attempts to meet the needs of children in the seventh and 
eighth grades reveals that these plans fall into five general categories 
excluding the self-contained classroom which has many supporters 
in the state. These five categories can best be presented thru 
illustrations from practice in the state: 


1. Self-contained classroom with one or two subjects taught by specialists 
—The elementary school at Thibodaux, Louisiana, illustrates this plan. 
Pupils in the seventh and eighth grades remain with one teacher most of the 
day. For one or two periods during the day the homeroom teacher exchanges 
classes with another teacher who, because of training and experience, prefers 
to teach certain specialized subjects. 

2. Two teachers handle the same group on a half-day basis—Several schools 
in Calcasieu Parish, Lake Charles, Louisiana, illustrate this plan. Teachers 
work in pairs with one teaching the language arts and social studies and the 
other teaching science, mathematics, and enrichment subjects. They simply 
swap Classes at noon each day. 

3. A half day with one teacher and the remainder of the day with special- 
ists on a departmental basis—The Bastrop Central School of Bastrop, Loui- 
siana, illustrates this plan. In the half-day, self-contained classroom, the 
teacher teaches all the language arts and the social studies. During the other 
half day, the students are scheduled with special teachers for three periods 
in such courses as mathematics, science, music, home living, industrial arts, 
and physical education (including health and safety). 

4. Two consecutive periods with one or more teachers and a departmental 
schedule the remainder of the school day—In Shreveport, Louisiana, the 
Hamilton Terrace School illustrates this plan. Language arts and social 
studies are scheduled in consecutive periods under the same teacher. Like- 
wise science and mathematics are scheduled in consecutive periods under a 
second teacher. The remainder of the day the child is taught by special 
teachers in physical education and such enrichment subjects as music, home 
living, industrial arts, and art. 

5. “A small school within a large school” to coordinate the work of de- 
partmental teachers—A large school in East Baton Rouge Parish illustrates 
this plan. The principal of the school describes it in this way: “For the 
seventh grade we have four teachers for each major subject—English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. We divide these teachers into four 
groups with one teacher of each subject in each group. The teachers in each 
group are assigned adjacent rooms and they teach the same group of chil- 
dren, thus localizing the distance any child will have to travel between 
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classes. Actually, we hope that each group will be a little school within it- 
self, whereby the four teachers can get together and study the problems of 
each child within their groups. This same method of grouping teachers is 
used in the eighth grade.” 


SUMMARY 


In summary, these five plans have two common characteristics: 

1. They are attempts to preserve the security to which the child was 
accustomed in earlier grades. 

2. They are attempts to give this age child some experiences with more 
than one teacher to prepare him for adjustment to the usual secondary- 
school organization which he will meet in later grades. 

It is encouraging to report that personnel in these schools, altho 
enthusiastic about the results of their experimentations thus far, 
are not yet satisfied. Indeed, they are continually seeking to mect 
the needs of these children in the light of the resources available. 
As they learn more about these children and as they are able to 
improve the quality of the resources available for program planning, 
better programs will evolve. Such programs mean improved pupil 
adjustments. 





The satisfactory adjustment of a child to his junior high-school 
experiences is dependent upon his readiness for that phase of 
his life. The effectiveness of “readiness” has for some time been 
recognized as an important factor in learning. Its full implication 
has been utilized most universally in reading. We have for years 
talked of and devoted much time to a “reading readiness” pro- 


gram. ... 


We now speak of “arithmetic readiness” and, furthermore, we 
recognize the need of readiness in the acquisition of any new skill. 
This same need holds for those children who are about to enter 
junior high school from a six-year elementary school. Too fre- 
quently they are promoted into the new school without any atten- 
tion to their readiness. 


—HEDWIG PREGLER, “Orientation Readiness.” 
National Elementary Principal, February 1952. 
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Emphasizing the Worth of the 
Individual Pupil 


By LEONARD CASSIDY 


Principal, Seely McCord Elementary School 1 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


§ hee members of the staff at Garfield conceive of guidance as 
including every school experience which helps the individual 
to adjust to the group and to develop the best that is in him. We 
do not underestimate the importance of the work done by the 
testing director, the visiting counselor, and other consultants who 
help us with specific guidance problems. We are conscious and 
appreciative of the excellent help available from those who work 
in the specialized fields. But since we define guidance rather broadly, 
we believe that good guidance depends to some extent upon the 
atmosphere of the school. Effective guidance is a matter of attitudes 
as well as organization and technics. 

Garfield teachers believe that as democratic philosophy empha- 
sizes the worth of the individual to society, so must the elementary 
school emphasize the worth of the individual pupil to the school. 
The child is likely to enter the elementary school aware of having 
been a member of only one social group—the family. ‘There he has 
been, in most cases, a person of considerable importance. Each 
child entering elementary school should be helped to discover that 
he is still important and that he also belongs in this new, larger, 
social group. 


TECHNICS THAT ENCOURAGE ADJUSTMENT 


Aware of the need for making each child feel that he is an im- 
portant person to his associates, our school uses many devices to 
help the child see that the welfare of the group depends, to 
some extent, upon his behavior as a member of the group. In 
some cases this means helping the timid child overcome his re- 
luctance to contribute. At times it is equally important to teach 
the aggressive child that he will make better use of his talents as 





* Formerly principal of the Garfield Elementary School, Monmouth, Illinois. 
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a leader by encouraging others to participate than by trying to run 
the whole show by himself. Always, it means developing in the 
child, whether he be shy or officious, fast or slow, a social con- 
sciousness which leads him to see that his group, his class, his team, 
his school—all are what they are partly because of his own behavior. 


MAKING GROUP PROJECTS SUCCESSFUL 


Group study projects are used by some of our teachers for guid- 
ance purposes. They have found that several things are necessary 
if such projects are to be used successfully. First, the groups should 
be versatile. Each group should be made up of individuals of vary- 
ing abilities, aptitudes, and interests. Secondly, the leaders should 
be taught that it is more important for the end product to be truly 
representative of the best efforts of all the members of the group 
than it is for it to be a piece of polished perfection representative 
of the superior abilities of the minority. A third necessity is that 
the teacher must know when the group should be left alone so 
that the position of the pupil leader is not usurped. ‘The group 
must have sovereignty which it cannot have unless the teacher can 
sometimes exert enough will power to avoid interference. 


Helping in the Classroom 


Our teachers often find that classroom organization offers op- 
portunities for guidance. A child may be helped to feel important 
by being given some simple office in the classroom. Here again 
there is a danger of too much interference on the part of the 
teacher. Timid little Mildred may gain a feeling of self-confidence 
by doing a good job of feeding the guppies, but not if she must 
always wait until the teacher tells her exactly when and how much 
to feed them. 


Remembering Events of Importance to the Pupil 


We have recently adopted a practice which we hope might have 
the effect of causing every child in our school to feel that he is an 
important part of the school. When a child has a birthday or is 
absent from school because of illness, he receives a personal note 
on note paper bearing a picture of his school. This note is written 
and signed by his teacher or his principal. Sometimes he receives 
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notes from both. We usually write only three or four lines but we 
try to make the child feel that we are sincerely interested in his 
having become eight years old or that we really do miss him when 
he is absent. Pupils and parents have been enthusiastic in thank- 
ing us for the notes. We see now how such a little thing may give 
a child a real lift since we have learned that some of our pupils 
had never before received a single piece of mail. 


Using Bibliotherapy 


Another guidance technic which our teachers have been encour- 
aged to use is bibliotherapy. Bibliotherapy has been defined as 
“the scientific application to specific cases of a principle that has 
long been recognized, namely, that reading has a direct effect on 
character and action.” * If Martha finds it difficult to become 
acquainted with others, she may get help from an interesting, 
well-written book in which the heroine, near her own age, faces the 
same problem and successfully solves it. A caution to be observed 
is the importance of selecting books which the pupil will enjoy 
reading and which are not written obviously for moralizing. Some 
excellent help has been made available to elementary-school educa- 
tors interested in bibliotherapy by Gray* and by the American 
Council on Education.‘ 


Working with the Student Council 


We believe that some of the best guidance work in our school 
has been done thru our student council. The plan of organization 
calls for the election early in the school year, of two pupils, a boy 
and a girl, from each classroom to serve as representatives on the 
council. The teachers are careful, even in the first-grade classrooms, 
to avoid indicating preferences for particular individuals. An elected 
representative must be the “pupils’ choice.” The teacher and the 
pupils may discuss desirable traits which make one qualified for 
the office, but the final decision is made by the class. 





*Mary Agnes, Sister. “Bibliotherapy for Socially Maladjusted Children.” Cath- 
olic Educational Review 44: 8-16; January 1946. 

*Gray, William S., editor. Promoting Personal and Social Development Through 
Reading. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 236 p. 
_ ‘American Council on Education. Reading Ladders for Human Relations. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Council, 1947. 67 p. 
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Early in the past year the student council representatives were 
asked to poll their classmates for pupil opinion concerning a worth- 
while project for the year. An autumn epidemic of playground 
accidents had made the children safety conscious and a majority of 
all pupils suggested that the student council theme for the year 
should relate to safety. The result was the drafting of a rather 
elaborate but workable safety code in which every child in school 
was encouraged to participate. The pupils are now planning the 
organization of a safety club, complete with membership cards, 
open to all who subscribe to and practice the provisions of the 
code. We believe that a sharp decrease in the accident rate during 
the later part of the year can be attributed to the safety work of 
the pupils thru their student council. 

We believe that this work can be classified as guidance. ‘Thruout 
the year various means were used in an attempt to impress upon 
the individual child that the safety code in final form would be 
something which he had done. For example, the meetings of the 
student council were held in rotation in the various classrooms so 
that every child could be encouraged to make a contribution. A 
tape recorder preserved a record of the many suggestions made by 
the boys and girls. Later the student council representatives, using 
the recordings, embodied the ideas of the children in the code. 


GUIDANCE HAS MANY MEANINGS 


We believe that guidance may involve the use of a battery of 
psychological tests administered by the testing director. It may 
mean arranging a talk with the visiting counselor for the child with 
a special problem. But good guidance also means a smile, a pat on 
the back, a sincere compliment for a job well done, or help given 
the child to see himself as an important part of an important group. 

As has always been true of the best work done in our schools, 
the actual transmuting of good guidance principles into action is 
done by the classroom teachers. The principal has the serious re- 
sponsibility of making available the specialized help, the facilities, 
and the school atmosphere which stimulate good guidance pro- 
grams. If principals do a good job of setting the stage, most of our 
teachers will do the rest. 
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' Oruer chapters of this Yearbook 

’ included articles about school guidance 

: programs also. The location of the 

3 articles was determined by the ideas 

f contributed to the central theme of 
the respective chapters. The articles 

t showed many stages of development. 

» The main unifying element in their 

. diversity was the concept of meeting 

- the needs of pupils more effectively. 

- The emphasis in this chapter is not 

A upon specific aspects of guidance pro- 

'y grams or upon the contributions of 

ig certain staff personnel. The articles 
present over-all descriptions of guid- 
ance programs in three cities and two 
small communities. The small com- 

of munity programs depict guidance with- 


out specialized personnel. 











Guidance Specialists in the 


Elementary School 


By LOUISE WELLER 


Principal, Benjamin Franklin School 
San Diego, California 


inca arr curriculum, child-centered schools, pupil 
personnel point of view—all are common phrases in contemporary 
education literature. Words like “guidance,” “permissiveness,” and 
“democracy” have also gained wide acceptance. Are we not often 
prone to use these terms loosely and without meaning? What, for 
example, do we mean when we speak of guidance? 

Many people assume that guidance facilities and functions are 
to be found only within the four walls of the department of guid- 
ance or the central guidance clinic. This assumption falls far short 


of fact. 


WHAT IS GUIDANCE? 


Child guidance refers primarily to the means by which we facili- 
tate the total school program. It includes special group therapy in 
special adjustment rooms and specially organized reading clinics for 
those children whose needs indicate they could benefit from these 
specialized activities. It includes all the youth agencies, service 
groups, and clubs which give opportunity for training in leadership 
and widen the horizons for learning the ways of democratic living. 
The guidance program of a typical public school in San Diego in- 
cludes every teacher, counselor, visiting teacher, nurse, administra- 
tor, and other school employee in contact with the children. 


GUIDANCE BUREAU 


The department of guidance or the guidance bureau is a school- 
service organization founded and operated on the premise that the 
way to help a child change his behavior is first to understand his 
motivations as fully as possible. In the San Diego city schools this 
department has become increasingly important to the elementary- 
school administrator in promoting guidance in his school. 
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SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


The several departments of the bureau are working to ascertain 
and treat the special problems which appear in the lives of children 
who are referred by the school. The basic approach by the bureau 
is to look for causes of deviating behavior. The bureau then pro- 
vides expert help to the school staff in working to eliminate or al- 
leviate these factors. 


School Social Worker 


The visiting teacher or school social worker trained in the fields 
of education and social work, serves as the nucleus of the guidance 
bureau. She is the specialist to whom principals, counselors, and 
classroom teachers refer most of the troubled children in their 
schools. Problems of attendance, maladjustment to schoolwork, 
antisocial behavior, school-home conflict, and unsatisfactory home 
conditions are only a few of the problems which the school refers 
to the visiting teacher. The visiting teacher works with the child 
and counsels with the classroom teacher, the principal, and the 
parents. In cases of extreme disturbance the principal and the visit- 
ing teacher plan for referral to the psychological section of the 
bureau. 


Psychological and Psychiatric Services 


Another important service of the bureau is provided by psy- 
chiatric social workers. They cooperate with the school staff, confer 
regularly with the parents, and utilize the clinical staff and other 
departments of the bureau as well as allied community agencies in 
promoting the wholesome growth and development of the child. 
These workers employ case-work technics and frequently meet with 
the principal, the visiting teacher, the clinical staff, and the teacher 
in planning conferences. 

In the analysis of developmental problems, psychologists employ 
scientific tests and technics which aid in the analysis of pupil prob- 
lems and in effecting a better adjustment between the child and 
his environment. This service is invaluable to the principal in carry- 
ing out his guidance program and in helping teachers to meet the 
needs of individual children. 

Closely allied and of utmost importance to the guidance program 
in the school is the guidance bureau clinic. The purpose of the 
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clinic is to provide expert long-term study, diagnosis, and treatment 
for the pupils who are the most disturbed. Psychiatric treatment 
is time consuming and the number of referrals is usually limited 
and carefully screened. The responsibility for referrals generally 
rests with the visiting teacher, who makes the preliminary analysis, 
confers with the principal, and then presents the case to a com- 
mittee that passes on referrals to the clinic. 


Speech, Sight, and Other Handicaps 


Every principal must be aware of the problem of guiding chil- 
dren whose speech is below normal or who cannot achieve normal 
school success because of minor sight or hearing loss. He must 
seek specially trained personnel for these children if they are to 
be happy, successful pupils. 

Thru its speech therapy department the bureau of guidance 
offers traveling teacher service. The speech therapist comes to the 
school and works with individual children who lisp, use baby talk, 
or whose speech is hampered by stammering or stuttering. She offers 
inservice guidance to the classroom teacher and invites parents to 
visit the school so that a cooperative program may be achieved. 
Lip-reading and sight-saving teachers are available for those children 
needing this individualized instruction. 

Home teachers for physically handicapped children who cannot 
attend regular classes are provided and supervised by the bureau 
staff. As part of this service, a teacher goes to the home, to the 
convalescent home, or to the hospital, and attempts to keep the 
child progressing in his schoolwork so that he can move into his 
regular class when he is able to resume regular school activities. 


THE PRINCIPAL LEADS 


This article has confined its discussion to the guidance specialists 
available to the principal thru the bureau of guidance and to how 
the principal uses their services to make learning experiences more 
effective and social relationships more satisfying. Chapters could 
be written about the guidance activities of other school staff mem- 
bers. The guidance program that emerges in any school will depend 
upon how well the principal can coordinate and utilize the talents 
of these many persons. 
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Program of Guidance in 
Eight Elementary Schools 


By HILDRETH S. LAMBERT 


Assistant Supervisor of Guidance and Placement 
Baltimore, Maryland 


T HE Committee on Child Guidance and Adjustment was ap- 
pointed by the superintendent of schools of Baltimore in 1948. 
This Committee was directed to study the present services of the 
school system and to recommend changes that might improve the 
guidance and adjustment of individual pupils. The superintendent 
suggested 12 areas for consideration. So far, the Committee has 
given particular attention to six general problems: (a) the needs 
of pupils of less than average ability, (b) the application of the 
principles of mental hygiene to improve pupil-teacher relationships, 
(c) a consideration of the value of specialized guidance services in 
elementary schools, (d) an investigation of the causes of withdrawal 
of pupils from school and participation in a national conference 
on this problem, (e) the testing program, and (f) the preparation 
of a tentative statement of the philosophy of education which 
should guide the school system. 

As it has dealt with these major problems, the Committee has 
used the services of many teachers, principals, and others, including 
lay groups and professional organizations. Efforts have been made 
to identify the best and strongest of the Department of Education’s 
present policies and practices, and to use them as the foundation for 
improvement. 

Among the functions of the Committee on Child Guidance and 
Adjustment is the establishment of experimental and pilot pro- 
grams which may point the way toward improved services in the 
schools. One of the fields in which such activity was needed was 
that of guidance service at the elementary-school level. For a num- 
ber of years Baltimore’s Department of Guidance and Placement 
has maintained a part-time program of guidance in the elementary 
schools which has been staffed by counselors who are attached to 
neighboring junior high schools and who spend a minor portion of 
their time in visits to elementary schools. The Committee agreed 
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that consideration should be given to the establishment of full- 
time guidance service in selected elementary schools. An advisory 
subcommittee of persons experienced in elementary-school educa- 
tion and guidance was asked to study the possibilities and to make 
recommendations. 

As a result, a program of full-time guidance service was established 
in two elementary schools, one white and one colored, on February 
1, 1950. Experienced counselors with special qualifications for this 
work were selected and assigned. After one semester of trial the 
results were so satisfactory that arrangements were made to estab- 
lish two additional centers in September 1950, two more in Feb- 
ruary 1951, and two more in September 1952. 


THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The subcommittee on guidance in the elementary schools, ap- 
pointed by the Child Guidance and Adjustment Committee, 
studied the problem for one year from June 1948 to June 1949. The 
members: (a) reviewed the literature that was available on ele- 
mentary-school guidance programs in larger cities; (b) secured the 
opinions of elementary-school principals and teachers on the nature 
of the problems they face in adjusting children who have social, 
emotional, physical, or educational difficulties; and (c) obtained 
from each member of the subcommittee a written report on the 
needs of elementary-school children and how they might be met. 

The need for guidance services in the elementary school was part 
of the report of this subcommittee which was presented to the 
larger group in June 1949. The subcommittee said: 


The teacher in the elementary school now more than ever is aware of the 
importance of studying the child. She uses her knowledge of the growth and 
development of the individual child in the selection of subject matter and 
methods of teaching, as well as in fostering the personal development of the 
pupil. Her study of the child has taught her that pupils bring their in- 
securities and emotional problems into the classroom and that many prob- 
lems of mental health can be avoided if early symptoms of trouble are 
recognized and treated. She has learned that feelings and emotions need 
guidance in their development and are as important as the intellectual and 
physical development of the child. An educational system which plans to 
assist in the development of well-adjusted, adequate, secure, well-balanced, 
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social individuals is a real challenge to those entrusted with the education 
of boys and girls. Teachers and administrators are seeking assistance in the 
guidance of every pupil. 

Such assistance may be provided thru a professionally trained member of 
the school personnel, freed from classroom teaching, who can work closely 
with teachers in aiding in the guidance and adjustment of children. The 
counselor in the elementary school, working with the teacher and adminis- 
trator and with all the children of the school, could begin to work on many 
problems very early in the school life of the child. These problems emerge 
from the child’s struggle to grow mentally, physically, emotionally, and 
socially. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNSELOR IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


In this same report the subcommittee on guidance in the ele- 
mentary schools tentatively outlined the services the counselor 
should provide. The counselors and the principals of the schools 
involved met with the director of guidance and the supervisor of 
guidance once each month to discuss the development of the pro- 
gram and to look at what we were doing. Each counselor made a 
monthly report of his activities and from these reports and discus- 
sions an outline of the activities of the counselor in the elementary 
school has evolved. 


I. Counselor holds group meetings 

A. With pupils, by grade, or by groups having a common interest 
or need regardless of grade placement 

B. With parents, by class groups, or on common problems of 
youngsters—social, educational, or emotional 

C. With pupils and parents to visit opportunity, shop center, and 
occupational classes as well as general vocational and junior high 
schools. (The counselor accompanies parents and pupils on such 
visits to interpret the programs to them.) 

D. With teachers, doctors, nurses, home visitors, school social 
workers, agency social workers, and principals to discuss the 
problems of individual pupils or groups of pupils 

E. With groups of pupils who have been scheduled for special 
testing, either aptitude tests or individual intelligence tests. 


II. Counselor interviews 


A. Pupils 
1. Pupils who are new in the school, except those entering 
the kindergarten or first grade at the regular time 
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2. 


Pupils who can be adjusted in the regular elementary-school 

program 

a. Pupils who need remedial work 

b. Pupils who need special schedules 

c. Pupils who need special programs because of a physical 
handicap 

d. Pupils who are maladjusted in the present class and 
probably need a transfer to another regular class. 


. Pupils who can be adjusted in other classes or schools 


. Opportunity classes 

. Shop center classes 

. Physically handicapped classes or schools 

. Occupational classes or schools. 
(With the principal’s permission the counselor refers pupils 
classified under (a) and (c) to the Division of Special Edu- 
cation for testing and recommendation; pupils classified 
under (b) and (d) to the Department of Aptitude Testing 
for testing and recommendation.) 


ao of 


. Pupils who are emotionally or socially maladjusted and need 


to be referred to the Division of Special Services 


. Other maladjusted pupils—the counselor studies class analysis 


charts and consults with the principal and the teacher for 

possible cases of: 

a. Pupils of limited mental ability performing below grade 
level 

b. Pupils of normal mental ability performing below grade 
level 

c. Pupils who are more than one term overage for the grade 

d. Pupils of superior ability not performing to capacity 

e. Pupils of superior ability performing above grade level and 
presenting adjustment problems. 


Pupils in Grade VI-A who present some problem as to their 
next educational step 


a. Pupils of superior ability who should be accelerated 

b. Pupils who, with profit to themselves, should repeat 

c. Pupils who should be promoted to occupational classes or 
general vocational schools. 


. Pupils who are referred to the counselor by the classroom 


teacher or the principal 


. Pupils who have special talents or abilities 
. Pupils who have failed a grade 
10. 


Pupils who are well adjusted and proceeding at the normal 
rate thru the grades, 
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Adults who can aid in pupil adjustment 


. Parents 

. Teachers 

. Physicians and nurses 

. Home visitors 

. School social workers 

. Other counselors 

. Administrative officers of the school 
Directors and supervisors of the school system 
. Agency social workers 

Officers of the police and fire departments 
Members of the community. 
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Parents in the home 


1. Parents of every pupil in Grade VI-A 

2. Parents of pupils who are considered eligible for placement in 
opportunity, shop center, or occupational classes and in gen- 
eral vocational schools 

3. Parents of pupils with special problems. 


Counselor observes pupils 


At the request of the teacher the counselor observes and records the 
behavior of individual pupils in classrooms, the halls, the playground, 
and other situations. 


Counselor tests pupils or refers pupils for testing 


A. 


B. 


Administers, scores, and records the intelligence and achievement 
tests of pupils who are new in the school or who have not been 
tested at the regularly scheduled periods 

Refers pupils for aptitude testing; interprets the results to teachers, 
pupils, and parents; and places the test results in the cumulative 
record 


’. Refers pupils for individual intelligence testing for admission to 


the reading clinics or for other reasons. 


. Counselor collects and disseminates information 
A. 


Literature that will aid teachers and parents in understanding the 
educational, emotional, and social needs of children 

Bulletins and catalogs that give information to teachers and parents 
about health, welfare, recreational, educational, and vocational 
opportunities. 


Counselor uses, makes, and studies records 


A. 


Pupil’s cumulative record 


1. Studies the record as a basis for the interview 
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2. Adds an elementary-school guidance record for each pupil in- 
terview 
3. Records salient facts of each interview. 


. Writes case histories of individual pupils when needed 
. Studies class analysis charts 


. Makes a class study when the whole group needs to be analyzed 


Ao Ow 


. Compiles data for the application forms of pupils referred to the 
Division of Special Services, to the Division of Special Education, 
and to the Division of Aptitude Testing 


~ 


Secures the signature of the parent for transfer to occupational or 
opportunity classes 


G. Keeps daily records and prepares semiannual reports for the central 
office. 


. Adult interviews 

. Class observations and visits 

. Contact with outside agencies 

. Home visits 

. Other counselor contacts 

. Placements and adjustment in other classes or schools 

. Pupil interviews 

. Referrals to the Department of Aptitude Testing 

. Referrals to the Division of Special Services and to the Division 
of Special Education 

10. Referrals for special testing 

11. Tests administered 

12. Visits of parents and pupils to other schools. 


OOnAINUNRWDN 


VII. Counselor follows up 


A. Pupils transferred to opportunity, shop center, and occupational 
schools or classes 


B. Pupils promoted to the junior high school. 


In carrying out these activities the counselors give particular at- 
tention to the integration of the elementary-school guidance pro- 
gram with the existing pupil-personnel services in the school sys- 
tem and other related agencies working in the community; but of 
equal or even greater importance are the many ways in which the 
counselor assists the teacher in gaining a deeper and broader under- 
standing of her pupils and their problems. Thru studying the in- 
dividual child, supplementing the regular testing service, making 
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home and parent contacts, facilitating the transfer or promotion of 
pupils to other school units, referring pupils and parents to other 
services in the Department of Education or to outside agencies, and 
by collecting and disseminating information on educational and 
occupational opportunities and on the emotional and social needs 
of children the counselor in the elementary school is an available 
resource person to aid the classroom teacher in understanding the 
educational, social, emotional, and physical strengths or weaknesses 
of pupils and in planning programs to capitalize on the strengths 
and to remedy or improve the weaknesses. 


QUALIFICATIONS, SELECTION, AND ORIENTATION OF 
COUNSELORS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Qualifications for counselors were developed by a committee 
that was appointed by the superintendent of schools for this specific 


purpose. 
Qualifications 


Each individual appointed to a counseling position should have 
had five years successful experience as an elementary-school teacher. 
In addition it would be desirable for him to have had work experi- 
ence in a social agency or a mental hygiene clinic. He should have 
a master’s degree or its equivalent with work in the following areas: 


. Growth and development of the individual 

. Principles of mental hygiene and their application 

. Philosophy and principles of guidance 

. Principles and technics of counseling 

. Methods of educational research and evaluation 

. Follow-up procedures in guidance 

Special services and educational opportunity provided by the Depart- 

ment of Education 
8. Educational and occupational opportunities (local, state, national) 
9. Services provided by community agencies. 


NAMA WNe 


The personal qualifications of elementary-school teachers selected 
for counseling are as important as their professional ones. ‘The 
counselor should understand himself and his own prejudices; be in 
good physical condition; be approachable, friendly, and sincere; 
have a deep interest in children and an understanding of their prob- 
lems; be able to “free” children to talk over their problems without 
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fear of censure or blame; be calm and even tempered; be poised and 
know what to do and say in most situations; be sensitive to the at- 
titudes and reactions of others; and have respect for scientific pro- 
cedures and appreciation of research methods. 


Selection 


Selection for counseling positions in the elementary schools in 
Baltimore is based on these professional and personal standards as 
well as recommendations from principals, supervisors, other coun- 
selors, and teachers. If the personnel records show that the profes- 
sional training is adequate and if the recommendations are favor- 
able, the applicant comes before an interview committee made up 
of the superintendents of elementary and of vocational education, 
the director of personnel, the director of guidance, the supervisor 
of guidance, and selected principals, teachers, and counselors. ‘This 
interview committee tries to ask questions that will stimulate the 
individual to express his philosophy, attitudes, and interests. His 
tating by the committee members is based on his appearance, poise, 
ability to express himself, use of English, and the depth and breadth 
of his philosophy and viewpoint. 

After an applicant is selected, he serves a two-year probationary 
period, during which time he receives careful supervision. 


Orientation 


An intensive orientation program is provided for all counselors 
assigned to positions in the elementary schools. For the first two 
weeks the counselor does not report to his regular school. ‘The first 
week is spent in the central office and in the community agencies; 
the second week is spent in an elementary school where there is an 
experienced counselor working in the field. 

The time spent in the central office is devoted to discussing with 
the new counselor the philosophy and objectives of the counseling 
program in the elementary schools and the forms, materials, and 
technics used by the elementary-school counselors, and in familiariz- 
ing him with the divisions of the Department of Education with 
which he will work very closely. He is taken on a visit to each de- 
partment, meets the personnel in the service, and has the function 
of the service explained by a member of the staff. The Divisions of 
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Aptitude Testing; Research, Measurement and Statistics; Special 
Education; Special Services for Pupils; and Vocational Education 
are included. 

Two days of this week are devoted to visiting community agencies 
with which the counselor will work. The Social Service Exchange, 
the Family and Children’s Society, the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and the Health District Office are visited. After the counselor 
starts work in his school, visits are arranged to the Juvenile Court 
and to the Psychiatric Clinic. 

During the second week the newly appointed counselor reports 
to the elementary school where an experienced counselor is work- 
ing. This counselor arranges his schedule so that the beginning 
counselor can observe as many counseling activities as possible dur- 
ing the week. He sits in on interviews; goes on home visits; observes 
group work with pupils; learns to make a class study, to record in- 
terviews, to refer pupils for aptitude testing, to keep a daily record 
of his work as a basis for his monthly and semiannual reports; and 
attends conferences with the principal and teachers. 

The third week the counselor reports to his assigned school and 
during the semester arranges his own program for visiting the op- 
portunity classes, the shop centers, the occupational schools and 
classes, and the general vocational schools which serve the pupils 
in the area. He sees the vocational high schools in operation and 
talks with the principals, counselors, and teachers. During the 
semester he attends monthly meetings with the other elementary- 
school counselors and principals to discuss and plan activities. The 
supervisor makes many visits to the school to hold conferences with 
the counselor on individual pupils and their adjustment. 

The orientation of the faculty in a school where a program is to 
be initiated is as important as the orientation of the counselor. The 
director or the supervisor of guidance meets with the faculty to pre- 
sent the over-all philosophy of the program; to explain our aims and 
methods of working and our relationships with teachers, parents, 
administrators, visiting teachers, home visitors, nurses, doctors, and 
other school personnel. Besides this general orientation the coun- 
selor acts as a leader of faculty groups for case conferences on pupils 
and has many individual conferences with teachers. A careful 
orientation of the faculty contributes much to the success of the 
program, 
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EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


All of the subcommittee members—the principals, counselors, 
and teachers participating in the program—and the assistant director 
and assistant supervisor of guidance are interested in a scientific 
evaluation of the guidance work being done in the elementary 
schools. A request has been made to the Bureau of Research, Meas- 
urement, and Statistics for assistance in carrying out such a project. 
At present we have only an informal and decidedly nonscientific 
evaluation. These “hunches” are based on the monthly and semian- 
nual reports of the counselors working in the schools, the minutes 
of the monthly meetings of the participating principals and coun- 
selors with the director and supervisor, and the supervisory visits 
to the school. From this evidence we feel the service has been of 
value to pupils, teachers, parents, and other school personnel in the 
following ways. It has: 


1. Supplemented, enriched, and given depth to the teacher’s and princi- 
pal’s role in guidance because the trained counselor, freed from classroom 
teaching or administrative duties, can work intensively with children on 
their problems in growing socially, physically, emotionally, and educationally 

2. Secured the consent of a greater number of parents for transfers to oc- 
cupational, opportunity, and shop center classes by enlightening the parents 
on the values of this type of education, by accompanying the parents and 
pupils on visits.to these classes, and by interpreting their methods and 
functions to them 

3. Stimulated the teacher’s interest in studying human growth and de- 
velopment by acquiring and disseminating books and pamphlets on this 
subject for the use of teachers; by visiting in the classroom, when requested 
by the teacher, to observe the behavior of individuals and groups; by securing 
additional information about pupils from interviews, home visits, and com- 
munity services; and by acting as leaders of child study groups in the school 
in which they are working 

4. Increased the number of parents who come into the school for con- 
ferences or meetings by planning special meetings for parents of each class 
or for those having common interests or problems during school time, by 
inviting parents to come to the school for individual conferences, and by 
being available by telephone during the school hours 

5. Augmented the work of the school social worker and home visitor by 
an earlier identification of pupils who need referral to the Division of 
Special Services; by supplying a fuller and richer report of these pupils; by 
being available for conferences with the visiting teacher and home visitor; 
and by being on the spot to interview the pupil, make a home visit, or supply 
current information when an emergency arises 
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6. Aided the physician and nurse in securing corrections of physical de- 
fects by making the parent and child aware of the value of good physical 
health 

7. Supplied more adequate information about each pupil for the cumula- 
tive record by recording observations and information gained thru the inter- 
view or home visit which are not recorded elsewhere 

8. Improved the relationship of the school with the community services 
by supplying the agencies with more adequate information about the pupil 
and by having the counselor available to attend conferences on individual 
pupils in the school or in the agency 

9. Interpreted the school to the community and the community to the 
school by visiting homes and agencies in the community and by getting the 
parents into the school for special meetings or observations. 


CONCLUSION 


In March 1952 a group of teachers (one from each school), the 
counselors, and the principals reported on the progress of the ex- 
periment to the Child Guidance and Adjustment Committee. 
Their report was preceded by several planning meetings of the 
group. At first they met as three separate groups of teachers, coun- 
selors, and principals to evaluate the service and then they met as a 
combined group to pool their thinking. One of the principals was 
selected as the chairman of the planning committee and chairman 
of the panel. Two teachers, two counselors, and two principals 
were selected from the group to present their findings to the larger 
committee. All other members of the evaluating group were seated 
as a unit and could enter the discussion at any time. 

There were no set speeches. Each member contributed to the 
discussion when he felt that he had something to add. The panel 
discussed the topics listed below. Topics 1 and 2 have been discussed 
in other sections of this article; brief summaries of the decisions of 
the committee under topics 3, 4, 5, and 6 are quoted from the 
minutes. 


1. Advantages of counseling services 

2. Activities of the counselor 

3. Future possibilities of elementary-school counseling service—‘The 
panel agreed that it would like to see a counselor in every elementary school; 
however, no counselor should be added unless he is properly qualified. It 
would be better to wait until such counselors can be had.” 

4. Relationship of counseling to teacher and principal load—“The teacher 
and principal load is not necessarily lessened by the presence of a counselor; 
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however, the principal-and-teacher understanding of the individual pupil’s 
needs is increased and principal-pupil and teacher-pupil relations are im- 
proved.” 

5. Counselor versus extra teacher—‘“Teachers in the schools represented 
agreed that they would prefer adding a counselor to the school staff rather 
than having an additional teacher which would result in smaller classes. The 
teachers believed that they would be able to do a better teaching job by 
having a counselor’s help.” 

6. Expansion of counseling service in relation to the type of school— 
“Counselors are needed in schools situated in both privileged and under- 
privileged areas. Children with emotional problems and other needs are 
found in both areas.” 


As a result of this evaluation it was decided to continue the eight 
pilot programs and to add one additional school in February 1953. 
Twelve counselors have been appointed to elementary schools and 
more will be appointed as the budget and the availability of qualified 
personnel make this extension possible. 

We feel that much of the success of the program has been due to: 


1. The first two persons who were selected as counselors to launch the 
program. They were experienced counselors who were fully qualified as far 
as training was concerned, had had successful teaching experience in the 
elementary schools, and had the personal characteristics that enabled them 
to work well with pupils, parents, teachers, administrators, and the agencies 
in the community. They had the initiative to develop a program and the 
ability to analyze the effectiveness of their activities. 

2. The principals in the schools selected who were willing to give their 
time, effort, and experience in developing the work 

3. The orientation program which was planned for each new counselor 
when appointed 

4. The steps taken to orient the faculty of each school to the program 

5. The splendid cooperation and confidence of the other divisions in the 
Department of Education. 
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Guidance in a Small Suburban School 


By CHARLES C. MAGILL 
Principal, Oceanport Public School 


Oceanport, New Jersey 
ign A school of any size guidance is the united activity of all the 
members of the staff. This is particularly true in a small suburban 
school of about 325 pupils. The role of the principal in directing 
the staff members is important in establishing principles and 
policies. Yet, the personalities of the individual teachers and their 
divergent points of view are just as essential. These qualities, when 
combined, permit both variety and concentration of guidance 
action. 

The employment of specialized personnel is almost out of the 
question for a small school. However, specialized services for the 
discovery, analysis, and treatment of atypical children are available 
from certain state agencies. In reality these members of the state 
staff begin where the staff of a small local school is forced to “leave 
off” because of training, time, equipment, and similar limitations. 
This article is restricted to the guidance activities of the school staff. | 
In particular, the article describes a few aspects of the guidance pro- 
gram of the Oceanport Public School. 


PARENT CONFERENCES 


Guidance is inevitably combined with teacher-parent reporting. 
Some five years ago, it was apparent that parent conferences were 
essential to evaluate the work being done by the members of the 
staff thru public relations and other mediums. Since then, two con- 
ferences have been held with the parents each year, one just before 
the Thanksgiving vacation period and the other about the middle 
of April. Our average class size of 23 pupils per teacher is conducive 
to a great amount of individual guidance and facilitates the con- 
ference procedure. In the last five years it has never been above 26 
pupils per teacher. On conference days school is dismissed at 1 
o’clock and parents begin coming to school at 1:30 for their sched- 
uled conferences of 15 minutes. The conference schedule covers 
four days and the fourth period is held in the evening for working 
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Parents come to school for scheduled conferences. 


parents and for fathers. The fall series of conferences this year was 
attended by 98 percent of the parents. The percent of attendance 
in either fall or spring has never fallen below 92. 


REPORT CARDS 


We believe that our conferences would be of little value if noth- 
ing were taken home for further discussion. Therefore, we also 
issue report cards four times each year. The cards are given to the 
parents at the fall conference at the end of the first period. ‘The 
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cards are given again to the parents at the spring conference at the 
end of the third period. The cards are sent home with the children 
at the end of the second and fourth periods. 

We use a completely narrative card because it is useful for 
guidance as well as for reporting achievement. The card allows 
almost equal space for academic achievement and for social growth. 
In addition, it includes the usual space for reporting attendance, 
for the parent’s signature, and for a brief written statement from 
the parents. Because of the problems involved in the narrative re- 
port, great care is taken to include the important items. When 
items require an order of precedence, those having the greatest 
guidance value are listed first. Thus, our card is not a report card 
in the usual sense of the word, but is a guidance card for the bene- 
fit of pupils, parents, and teachers. 

To aid in the preparation of the report cards and for accuracy 
of the guidance information, the teachers of this school prepare 
academic- and social-information summaries every three weeks. 
These, too, are in narrative form and are kept on 3” x 5” cards. 
Parent conferences, narrative report cards, and frequent narrative 
summaries of information are the highlights of the guidance report- 
ing system in use in this school. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


No school guidance program is complete without comprehensive, 
usable cumulative records. We have developed a simplified system 
which provides much needed information. The information in- 
cludes the fundamental record of the child’s program in school and 
permits diagnosis of problems or potential problems quickly and 
easily. 

In our system health records are not retained in the clinic, but 
are placed in the cumulative record folder. This practice encourages 
the classroom teachers to know all the available facts about the 
health conditions of the children. For all the children, the record 
includes a chart of telebinocular screening or the result of a similar 
eye test. Other deviations from the normal physical condition of 
pupils that may affect their learning are important parts of the 
record. It becomes the constant responsibility of the principal to 
lead his teachers in the use of this information for the welfare of 
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the children. In our school, conferences are held periodically with 
the individual teachers for this purpose. 

Every teacher and principal has the duty of keeping the records 
up to date. Time is set aside at frequent intervals for such activity. 
It then becomes a natural event to consult the other items in the 
folder more frequently. In this way guidance is based upon facts. 

In our school the teachers use the week before the beginning of 
each new school year for a thoro study of the materials in the fold- 
ers of the children who have been assigned to them. One of the 
many items found in these folders is a confidential rating form. 
This is a checklist of about 30 items, half of which are on academic 
phases and half of which are on social and personality phases of 
the child’s growth. The rating forms are filled out annually at the 
end of the academic year for use the following year. As the child 
progresses thru school, this confidential rating by several teachers 
becomes an interesting part of the description. Thus, the sum- 
maries spoken of previously, anecdotal notes, and these confidential 
rating forms produce a complete pupil story that is well reinforced 
by the usual test results, charts, and similar information. With this 
information guidance becomes a basic function of everyday activity 
that is scientific in approach. 


AN END RESULT 


We put the accumulated information to particular use when the 
eighth-grade pupils are prepared for entrance into high school. This 
part of the guidance program is again a joint endeavor of teachers 
and principal. Certain basic information is given as group guidance 
by both teachers and principal. Then each pupil has an individual 
conference with the principal for the actual selection of curriculum 
and courses. Many times parents attend these conferences or they 
are consulted by phone. Then the course selection card is sent home 
for signature. The parents sincerely appreciate that this guidance 
is based upon carefully obtained information. 

Our guidance program follows the pupil from his first registra- 
tion to the day of graduation from this school and even into high 
school, where the principal holds follow-up conferences with both 
the teachers and the high-school principal and sometimes with the 
pupils themselves. Thus, we give meaning to our purpose of educat- 
ing the “whole child.” 
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Inaugurating a Guidance Program 


By LORRAINE W. ADDELSTON 
Principal, Public School 89 


New York City 
[Ik SETTING up a guidance program in an average New York 

City school, one of 1150 pupils and 33 classes from kindergarten 
thru Grade VIII, it was necessary for the new principal to attack 
several facets of the program at once. The problem was one of 
judicious selection while a basic philosophy was being developed 
for the school. 

Guidance is both preventive and curative. The greater the suc- 
cess with the preventive phases, the less need there is for curative 
measures. But for the teacher with several problem children in a 
class, the immediate needs are the curative ones. Emergencies have 
to be cared for without sacrificing the preventive philosophy. ‘These 
were the basic axioms on which the establishment of our guidance 
program was based. 

In the spring of 1952 we began our program with a series of 
teacher conferences at which specific “problem children” were dis- 
cussed. We sought to answer the question, “Why has this child 
become a problem?” We studied the problem children to see what 
characteristics they had in common. We found that the majority 
of our cases had normal intelligence or higher, but that they were 
retarded in reading. 


STUDY LEADS TO PLAN 


This finding led to a discussion of what the school might have 
done to prevent the problems. We discovered certain definite 
school needs and planned accordingly for the school year 1952-53. 


Progress in Grade 


Grade placement needed to be made more flexible. In several 
instances the school psychologist’s recommendation for accelera- 
tion had been disregarded. We undertook to work on this problem 
with the representatives of the Bureau of Child Guidance. This 
cooperative effort promoted a good deal of parent and teacher 
education. 
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Grouping 

Class groups were generally homogeneous, but not fully satis- 
factory. We decided to organize one small class in each grade from 
the third up for pupils who might benefit from a remedial program. 
These were pupils who were retarded in reading. Pupils of low in- 
telligence, whose reading was retarded as to grade but not as to 
their individual ability, remained in the regular classes. 


School Activities 


We needed to offer more opportunities for the extension and ex- 
pression of talent and interest. We organized an orchestra, a glee 
club, and a school magazine which were scheduled as part of the 
school day. We set up a dozen voluntary clubs for Wednesdays 
from 2 to 3 o’clock when 20 percent of the pupils go to religious 
instruction outside the school building. We arranged for after- 
school music and ballet lessons. 


Special Guidance Services 


We needed to make more use of available guidance agencies. 
We were assured that increased services could be secured if we 
screened cases more carefully, kept detailed records, and presented 
useful information to the Bureau of Child Guidance. 


Preparing for High School 


Guidance in the selection of high schools and courses needed 
to be made more adequate. We scheduled group guidance periods 
to which we invited high-school representatives to speak to the 
children about the opportunities open to them. In addition, lessons 
in self-understanding were planned. 


Teachers Adapt Methods 


Teachers needed to adjust their methods of discipline to a guid- 
ance program. Remedying this situation was regarded as a long- 
range project. To foster teacher readiness, guidance experts were 
invited to address the teachers at monthly conferences, to show 
guidance films, and to lead discussions. In addition, because the 
school was growing rapidly and some of the members had retired 
the preceding year, it was possible to bring into the school a group 
of teachers trained in guidance technics. 
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Reporting Pupil Progress 

Report card marks needed to be adjusted to the guidance view- 
point. Again it was agreed to adopt changes slowly. One year after 
the initiation of the guidance program, we are planning a teacher 
conference at which guidance counselors will evaluate the marks 
on the last report cards. The teacher in charge of the parent work- 
shop will report on the reactions of parents to our present report 
cards. There will be a recording of a panel discussion of pupils on 
the same topic. It is hoped that this program will result in teacher 
self-evaluation and in the improvement of report cards as a means 
of communicating with parents. 


Instructional Materials 


Our instructional materials, particularly readers, needed to be 
brought up to date. At our last teacher conference, the reading 
consultant for our school district addressed the faculty and led the 
discussion. As a result, the teachers realized the need for changes. 
A physical inventory of books is being made at present, and samples 
of newer books have been made available to teachers. Books will be 
ordered on the basis of need, teacher recommendations, and teacher 
readiness to use the books properly. 


Working with Parents 


Parents feared the word “guidance.” It smacked of punitive 
measures and held a social stigma. A parent workshop under the 
leadership of an accepted teacher was used to pave the road. Parents 
were encouraged to ask questions and to discuss problems of their 
children. The workshop included one session on “How You Can 
Help Your Child at Home and in School” and another session on 
“How Can We Improve Reporting to Parents?” 

There was need for parent education with respect to the total 
school program. Accordingly, a panel discussion was arranged for 
open school night. At this time a group of teachers discussed salient 
features of a modern school program and answered questions asked 
from the floor. Other parent-education programs were arranged thru 
the Parents Club, and recognized speakers were suggested and in- 
vited. In addition, lay participation in school tasks was encouraged. 
A committee of parents was formed to help reorganize the library, 
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another to help the school clerk with typing and stenciling, another 
to help with the presentation of the brotherhood festival, and 
another to help prepare the report on school building needs. ‘The 
parents thus assisted the school staff and relieved the overburdened 
clerk. At the same time the parents gained first-hand experience 
with school problems. 


ASPECTS OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


Even if many aspects of our guidance program developed simul- 
taneously, we can see certain specific steps in its progress. An out- 
line of these steps follows: 


1. Teacher and parent preparation 

a. Thru individual and group conferences in the spring term of 1952, 
readiness of parents and teachers for the program was developed. 

b. Teacher talent was explored thru a faculty questionnaire. Volunteer 
club leaders and guidance counselors were found in this way. 

c. The new principal addressed the parents several times to create 
parent readiness. Kindergarten parents and first-year and eighth- 
year parents were addressed in grade groups. The entire Parents 
Club was addressed on more general problems of children. 


2. School preparation 


a. Class guidance charts were designed and substituted for promotion 
sheets in June 1952. 

b. Teachers were selected to serve as guidance counselors and orienta- 
tion conferences were held for them in the fall of 1952. They were 
excused from group activities, such as assembly and recess, so they 
might have the free time for work with pupils and parents. 

c. A teacher was selected to reorganize the central library along the 
lines recommended in the Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Elementary-School Libraries Today.* 

d. A guidance office was arranged. An old, small office which had been 
used as a stock room was cleaned out. Desks, chairs, draperies, 
plants, and file cabinet were provided. This office was reserved for 
conferences of guidance counselors with pupils and parents and for 
the meetings of the school psychologist and social worker with pupils 
and parents. 

e. A guidance file was set up. Appropriate records and reports were 
placed in a folder for each pupil. Thus, case studies became possible. 
Case conferences were held for the teachers with the psychologist 


* National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Elementary-School Libraries Today. Thirtieth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the 
Department, 1951. 415 p. 
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and the social worker. The guidance counselors have been trained 
to keep the cumulative records up to date and to use them. 


3. An emerging guidance program 


a. The guidance counselors have been given the task of screening cases 
for agency referral. They have been given training in the preparation 
of cases and in the conduct of interviews. They have held confer- 
ences with agency representatives. 


b. Teacher conferences on guidance topics have been conducted by 
specialists. In addition, there have been conferences on modern 
methodology held by curriculum experts and on general school prob- 
lems by the principal. In addition, a series of faculty letters has 
been mimeographed from time to time. Thru this medium teachers 
who have attended professional meetings have been given the op- 
portunity to report to their colleagues and to share their findings. 


c. We are about to hold our conference on reporting to parents. 
d. We are in the process of selecting new instructional materials. 


NEXT STEPS 


At the end of the school term we shall hold an evaluation confer- 
ence. We shall repeat the use of the class guidance charts for grade 
placement of pupils. We shall summarize our advances. We shall 
plan for necessary changes in the assignments of teachers, in the 
assignments of pupils, in the club program, and in the after-school 
activities. In the coming school year we shall continue our guidance | 
program and enlarge upon it. | 








Many teachers gain professional improvement in guidance by 
reading professional research publications, by taking university 
courses in guidance and psychology and by using the services of 


psychological consultants. 





The cooperative study of guidance problems within the school 
by the entire staff is an effective method of professional improve- 
ment. Analysis by teachers of the guidance problems which they 
face every day results in increased understanding and unity in the | 
staff and in improved teaching skill. 


—LOS ANGELES COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Guidance 
Handbook for Elementary Schools, California Test Bureau, 
1948. 
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Guidance Activities in a Small School 


By BLAIR HURD 


Principal, Elk Creek School 
Kellogg, Idaho 


ie OUR small school of 150 pupils and eight teachers, resources 
do not permit the services of a trained and experienced guidance 
specialist. This means that we must develop a program in which 
we may all function as guidance “specialists.” Our type of program 
emphasizes the coordination of teacher attitude toward guidance, 
parent understanding of guidance, and individual attention for 
pupils by their regular classroom teachers. 


TEACHER ATTITUDE TOWARD GUIDANCE 


We continuously encourage teacher self-education in anticipating 
pupil problems. Particular stress is placed on different phases of 
readiness and on the various aspects of child growth and develop- 
ment. We try to acquaint ourselves with positive aspects of mental 
hygiene as they apply to both teacher and pupil, and we find that 
we are soon applying a little more helpful praise and less harmful 
criticism. In a small school such as ours, we find that we must be 
constantly on guard for conflicts among the various individuals and 
groups. Thru frequent teachers meetings and informal discussions 
we keep each other informed. Out of our formal and informal meet- 
ings comes a better understanding of how to use all available data 
and resources at our command. 


DEVELOPING PARENT UNDERSTANDING OF THE PROGRAM 


The second aspect of our program is as important as the first and 
is far more difficult to achieve. We try to “indoctrinate” our parents 
and other community citizens with the same view toward child 
growth and development that we have ourselves. It seems likely that 
parents will be more cooperative toward our general guidance pro- 
gram if they understand it as we do. We try to develop their under- 
standing by explaining specially prepared bulletins at preschool 
clinics, by guided discussions in PTA study groups, by programs 
and discussions in the regular PTA programs, and by individual 
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parent-teacher conferences. Various mediums are used for convey- 
ing our ideas, such as plays and demonstrations by students, graphs 
of development, and an outline for discussion for use in parent- 
teacher conferences. This year we have called upon the parent only 
when we have the problem before us. Next year we plan to have 
at least one teacher conference with each parent by the end of the 
first 10 weeks, regardless of whether a problem exists or not. When 
talking or writing to parents, we try to communicate in terms of 
emotional, physical, and social development as well as mental 
development. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION TO PUPIL PROBLEMS 


The third aspect of our program is that of guidance of the in- 
dividual child by the individual teacher. Our many informal con- 
versations about home backgrounds and about actions which have 
been observed at school offer excellent material for helping to 
understand the problems of each child. We know the reason for the 
emotional instability of a girl in our upper grades whose family 
does not offer emotional stability within itself. We discovered, 
using information from carefully selected persons in the community, 
that a fifth-grade boy was consistently having what appeared to be 
epileptic attacks due to emotional disturbances at home. We have 
apparently helped him to accept his problem by helping him to 
understand it and by diverting his attention to other more tangible 
problems. The list of those aided could be given in much more 
detail. The important point, however, is that the individual teacher 
was given all available information by fellow teachers and the 
principal for a complete analysis of each problem. With such 
preparation, the teacher was able to act effectively. 

We try to keep guidance as a major function of the child’s 
teacher except in the case of extreme maladjustment. When it has 
been found that the child has the mental ability to maintain his 
level of work and has not done so, he is examined for his (a) 
physical health, (b) social relationships, and (c) emotional bal- 
ance in prearranged situations. These examinations usually reveal 
certain deficiencies which we try to correct by trying to fit the 
“outcast” into some activity in which he can excel or at least be 
an equal, even if we have to create such an activity. This type of 
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solution halted the development of stealing in an overweight boy 
who was rejected by his chosen group. In this individualized teacher- 
pupil relationship we find both the beginning and the end of our 
guidance program. 


Keeping Cumulative Records Available 


The cumulative record has come in for its share of abuse and 
criticism. If properly used, it is valuable and necessary to the in- 
formal guidance program. Our records are kept available for all 
teachers to use, a factor which brings us much more data than we 
might otherwise receive. In our folders we keep a more or less 
permanent record of information about the home and family, test 
data, physical disabilities, and previous grades. On a separate sheet 
we keep a record of health examinations and comments by previous 
teachers. This sheet is kept in each folder, but it is not a part of 
the folder because we may want to discard certain factual com- 
ments after the child has outgrown a particular stage. 


Proper Use of Records 


Anecdotal records are kept on a regular note-type paper and 
slipped into the folder. This enables teachers on playground super- 
vision to offer their observations for future use. These are dis- 
carded when out of date and a more permanent entry is made in 
the cumulative folder—a record which does not tie the youngster 
to a previous mistake in action or judgment. The only rule we have 
about this type of record is that we do not evaluate a situation 
until it has had time to cool and we have had time to do likewise. 
The anecdotal record, as obtained from day-to-day classroom ob- 
servation, has been an invaluable source of information for later 
conferences with parents. 


BENEFITS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Tho our program is far from perfect and problems still arise, 
we feel that this type of approach to the situation has helped us 
in our classroom work as much as it has helped us in dealing with 
special, individual cases. It does not promise to solve all problems, 
but for us it has made a more pleasant, rewarding, and satisfying 
experience of the two years we have operated with it. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Guidance Extends to the 


Community 
LE SHALL the school reach out into the 
: % community? The answer to this ques- 





















pve~ tion depends upon the nature of 
( !} school and community relations. Many 
schools find that a good approach to 
the community is thru parents. This 
chapter includes some examples of 
ways to draw parents closer to the 
school. The articles are unanimous in 
affrming the good public relations 
that result from such practices. In 
addition, parents gain a deeper under- 
standing of the goals of the school as 
they relate to guidance. The final 
article is unusual because its setting 
is the community rather than the 
school. In it the school joins hands 
with other agencies in a program for 
underprivileged children. 

















Involving Parents in Guidance 
By W. W. FARRAR 


Director of Research, Alice Public Schools 
Alice, Tezas 


Epes guidance usually pertains primarily to pupils, parents 
also are concerned with it. Most principals and teachers can 
recall many instances when they have counseled with the in- 
dividual parent and with parent groups. 

The modern elementary school carries on a planned program 
of parent guidance. This program is aimed at informing parents 
about improved practices in education and enlisting their co- 
operation to promote these practices for the betterment of the 
children of the community. A few examples of what the Alice 
schools are doing are related in the following paragraphs. 


TWO PARENT-TEACHER PROJECTS 


Each school has a parent-teacher unit. Many of the activities 
of the individual school units are coordinated thru the Alice City 
Council of Parents and Teachers. In 1949 the Council created 
two committees to develop two projects that have aided in 
establishing a better understanding of the school’s program among 
the parents. 

One project was called “The Parent-Teacher Professional Li- 
brary.” Each unit contributed money for the purchase of profes- 
sional books for teachers as well as books designed for parents in 
the field of child growth and development. ‘The collection was 
housed in the City Library, and the books were made available to 
the community. 

A second project was the creation of a library of instructional 
motion pictures and filmstrips. Again, each unit made a money 
contribution, which was placed in a central fund under the super- 
vision of the Council. The school system more than matched this 
fund. Tho the teachers were primarily responsible for the selec- 
tion of the pictures, parents previewed a substantial number of 
them and were intensely interested in the development and use 


of this film library. 
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OTHER HOME-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Many types of school visitations for the purpose of aiding the 
parents to gain a better understanding of the schools have taken 
place in Alice. Recently one elementary school served a chuck 
wagon dinner to 550 parents. This evening ended with a program 
involving parents as well as children. The parent contribution 
was a frontier square dance. 

Two of our elementary schools have formed parent health 
clubs. The principals and the nurses work closely with the parent 
members of these clubs. Motion pictures are shown for the enter- 
tainment of the children, while the parents are led in a discussion 
of family health problems as well as pupil absences that often 
result from these causes. 

Before projects or changes in school practices are initiated, they 
are given careful consideration by teacher planning groups. An 
example of such a change which has implications for guidance 
was the inauguration of parent-teacher conferences. Parent-teacher 
conferences, which are scheduled twice a year, were begun three 
years ago in the first grade. Each year a survey is made to deter- 
mine if the parents desire to continue this practice. Last spring 
the parents of 1953-54 fourth-grade children requested that par- 
ent-teacher conferences be continued. 

The teachers of one elementary school have developed and 
organized factual information on absentees that they plan to ex- 
plain to parents during the 1953-54 term. During six months of 
the past term these teachers recorded the reasons for each absence. 
After tabulating the reasons, they found that one of the five major 
reasons for each month was “out of town with parents.” “Colds” 
ranked first or second for five of the six months. These and other 
points revealed thru this project will be discussed with the parents 
and ways of improvement will be worked out cooperatively between 
parents and teachers. 

The foregoing experiences are only a sample of the many tech- 
nics for involving parents in guidance. Elements common to all 
the examples are sharing information and arousing faith in 
cooperation. 
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Child Study Groups for Parents 


By MADELINE D. GARDNER 


Principal, Forest Avenue School 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


+ OUR program pupil guidance is provided by teachers, princi- 
pals, and a school psychologist. In addition we have developed 
an aspect of guidance for parents in the form of child study groups. 
We have found that these groups contribute more each year in 
accomplishing the objectives of our school guidance program. 

These study groups were started four years ago after a townwide 
meeting was held at the Woman’s Club to discuss the topic, “How 
To Establish the Best Possible Program for Glen Ridge Youth.” 
Their purpose was to help determine problems and to explore 
ways of solving them. At first they were morning or afternoon 
groups attended only by mothers. After ups and downs for several 
years the study groups really began to click when we changed to 
evening meetings. 


MEETINGS FOLLOW A GENERAL PLAN 


The study groups meet about four times a year, at intervals from 
October to April. After first trying meetings during the day at 
times convenient to the mothers, we finally tried meetings at night, 
usually at private homes, so that the fathers could join us. Now, 
fathers sometimes lead the discussions. At a meeting this year 
when one mother suggested that her group go back to afternoon 
meetings, several fathers said in consternation: “What about us? 
We can’t come in the daytime. Let’s stick to night meetings.” 
And we did. 

These meetings assume somewhat of a social air when they are 
held in the evening, especially if they are held at private homes. 
But we agreed some time ago that no food or drink would be served 
and that the meeting would be adjourned at 10 o'clock. We 
observe this last ruling so that people can depend on getting home 
no later than 10:30. Often, such strict observance results in our 
leaving a subject without reaching a conclusion, but this provides 
interest and gives people a chance to give the matter some thought 


before the next meeting. 
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We have a parent leader and a parent secretary. The leader 
starts the discussion, keeps us to the point, and performs the other 
usual jobs. The secretary keeps minutes of the discussion. She 
edits the minutes and passes them to the school secretary who 
duplicates them for mail distribution to the parents of each child 
in the class. Thus, parents receive the minutes whether they 
attend the meeting or not. This procedure keeps parents informed 
and often prompts the attendance of some who had not previously 
attended. Copies of the minutes of every meeting for every grade 
are kept on file for later reference. 


PROBLEMS CONSIDERED 


Now—what do we do? Probably our greatest achievement has 
been an understanding of modern education. This understanding 
was derived from our discussing the philosophy of education of the 
Glen Ridge Schools. When this seemed to be going rather slowly, 
one father, who is English and vitally interested, said: “Can’t we 
have more meetings? I am afraid that my child will be thru the 
sixth grade before we finish. I find this so helpful to my under- 
standing of her and what she is doing these days.” 

Also, we have discussed a report entitled Character Education 
published by the Glen Ridge Schools. The report contains topics 
such as care of property, responsibility, honesty, sex education, 
and many more subjects related to character development. ‘The 
parents noted as important the fact that, altho parents are con- 
stantly setting good examples for their children, they sometimes 
set bad examples unwittingly. ‘They realized that when parents 
break rules, such as walking across the lawn as they come into the 
school and exceeding the speed limit, they are setting bad examples. 

Problems related to bed time, television, proper clothing, and 
education for family living (sex education) were also studied. As 
a result of the work done on sex education, we have a plan for 
showing the film, Human Growth,* two nights each year. On the 
first night the showing is for parents only. After the showing we 
have discussion and questions. The second night we show the 





"Human Growth. 16 mm, sound, color, 20 min. University of Oregon, Medical 
School, Portland, Oregon. 1948. 
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film again for any children whose parents think they are ready to 
see the film. Preferably both parents accompany each child. 

Last year when we heard so much about the attacks on public 
education many of our groups reviewed the book, This Happened 
in Pasadena.’ Then they studied reports about various other places. 
As a result, we agreed that parents should get in touch with the 
schools for facts about schools. 


RESULTS ACHIEVED 


Some tangible results have already been told in connection with 
the examples. In addition it seems to us that certain intangible 
results have accrued from these study groups. Some of them 
follow: 


1. Parents of the children in a given classroom become better acquainted 
and often become good friends. 

2. Parents learn to know their school and its purposes. When they do 
not know, they ask the teacher or principal directly or bring up the question 
at a group mecting. 

3. Parents learn what other children are doing and can work out patterns 
of conduct accordingly. 

4. Increased interest and loyalty of most parents to their school contrib- 
utes to better working conditions for teachers and principal. 

5. Fathers have become more interested and involved in the rearing of 


their children. 
6. Teachers know the children in their classes better by having the op- 
portunity of hearing parents express their attitudes and reactions. 


In ‘connection with these study groups and our school guidance 
program it appears to us that a definite relationship exists between 
the interest of the parents of children in a given class and the 
problems and difficulties among that group of children. Where 
parents display the least amount of interest, those children seem 
to have more need for individual guidance and are more difficult 
for the teacher to work with in group situations. We hope that 
the guidance achieved thru these groups contributes to a more 
wholesome life for the children. 


* Hulburd, David. This Happened in Pasadena. New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. 
166 p. 
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Guiding Our Young 


By MARGARET HUNT 


Primary Supervisor, Vanderburgh County Schools 
Evansville, Indiana 


UIDANCE begins when schools reach out into the commu- 

nity to help young children get ready for school. ‘Thirteen 
primary schools in Vanderburgh County, Indiana, participated in 
a program for preschool children which was referred to as orienta- 
tion day. It was a communitywide endeavor that involved parents, 
teachers, principals, and children. 


A SMALL BEGINNING 


The idea originated in one school where the PTA felt that the 
preschool round-up was not adequately meeting the needs of 
parents and children. The health chairman took the lead in plan- 
ning a more complete program for school beginners. In the late 
spring the Health Committee went to the township assessor and 
asked him if, as he called in the homes, he would inquire if there 
were any children going to school in the fall for the first time. 
Thru his kind cooperation a list was prepared and those children 
were invited to come to school for a get-acquainted day. 

The principal, who also taught the fourth grade, vacated his 
room for the meeting. Parents and children were shown the film, 
Bobby Goes to School, thru the courtesy of the Mead Johnson 
Company. The nurse and primary supervisor pointed out ways 
in which parents might get children ready for school. After the 
program mothers and children were invited to the lunchroom where 
they were served attractive, nourishing food. ‘They were given a 
vivid picture of lunchroom procedure, how trays were carried and 
plates were scraped. It was a most interesting and profitable day for 
all concerned. 


FIRST COUNTYWIDE PROGRAM 


A description of the program was given to the County PTA 
Rural Activities Committee and to the General Council of the 
PTA. It was suggested that other schools attempt such a program 
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the following year. The idea caught on and the next year all the 
schools, with one exception, had an orientation day. 

After the orientation day programs were completed, we found 
that many persons had contributed their services. PTA presidents 
and committee members, pediatricians, principals, teachers, school 
trustees, custodians, and bus drivers had put forth every effort 
to help children. The school trustees welcomed new parents and 
discussed bus routes. School bus drivers asked parents to pin their 
names and their child’s name with an address on the child’s cloth- 
ing for the first few days. One bus driver suggested that the 
mother put her child on the bus the very first day, then drive to 
school alone and meet her child when he stepped from the bus. 
This plan enabled the child to begin establishing his school routine 
immediately. 

The first-grade teachers cooperatively wrote a booklet for parents 
entitled Entering First Grade in the Vanderburgh County Public 
Schools. In it they made suggestions for helping children to get 
ready for school. ‘The manuscript alphabet, both upper and lower 
cases, and the basic numbers were presented in the booklet with 
directions for making them. Teachers felt that if parents were 
going to teach the child to write his name, it should be done cor- 
rectly. The school calendar was also included. 

A survey of principals and first-grade teachers indicated that 
they considered the orientation days valuable and that they should 
be continued. 


SECOND COUNTYWIDE PROGRAM 


Planning for orientation days for the 1952-53 school year began 
in January when the supervisor met with the Rural Activities Com- 
mittee at the Health Center. Since this group had previously taken 
the lead in sponsoring the programs, suggestions for improvement 
were discussed. It was pointed out that: 


1. All plans should be made with the first-grade teachers and the 
principal of a given building. 

2. Films are an excellent medium for disseminating information. 

3. Lunch or refreshments add to the enjoyment of the young visitors. 

4. A careful survey of the school district should be made. 

5. The programs should begin in April with a separate date for each. 
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6. The date should be cleared with the supervisor so that a schedule 
might be set up. 


7. Every effort should be made to get the medical record of each 
incoming child and the information should be filed at the school. 


8. Invitations to the orientation day should be followed by a phone 
call or personal call by a committee member. 


9. Transportation should be offered. 


10. Provision should be made for taking care of very young children 
and babies so that the mothers can listen to the speakers. 


At the March meeting the audio-visual supervisor showed pic- 
tures that he had taken of mothers and children as they enrolled, 
ate their lunch, or engaged in other activities of some previous 
orientation days. Also, good films to be used in the various pro- 
grams were suggested by the audio-visual supervisor. He offered 
to procure the films upon three weeks’ notice. 

The county supervisor suggested that orientation day commit- 
tees use the services of the public health nurses, the Dairy Council 
representative, the librarian, pediatricians, guidance directors, and 
the audio-visual supervisor, in addition to all school personnel. 
Purposes of the orientation day and some sample programs were 
given to PTA presidents, health chairmen, principals, and teachers. 
Program planning was discussed at principals meetings and at the 
first-grade teachers meeting. 


We Begin 


Each school set a date and planned a program. Some were held 
in the morning, others in the afternoon. Caze School opened the 
series. Parents had received a very special invitation to come to 
school: 

Caze School 
Evansville, Indiana 


March 12, 1953 


Dear Parent, . 

The first day of school is a very great experience in your child’s life. 
In an effort to acquaint the first-graders-to-be with some phases of school 
life, Caze School will sponsor an Orientation Day Program. 


The date: April 8, 1953 
The time: 12:45 p.m. 


nN 
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The guests: All children in Caze School District who will enter the 
first grade in September 1953, and the parent or guardian who brings 
each child to Orientation Day. 

The program: Children will be registered for the fall term. Please 
bring your child’s birth certificate. Health forms must be turned in for 
each child, and plans made for the Health and Summer Round-Up, which 
includes a complete physical examination by a children’s physician at 
the school. 

A Health Form is enclosed with this letter. Please fill it out as completely 
as you can. If you plan to have your child examined at the school on 
Round-Up Day, the space for the physician’s record should be left blank. 
Otherwise, please have a physician examine your child, and fill out the 
record before Orientation Day. In either case, bring this medical record 
with you to the Orientation Day Program. 

The children will make a tour of the school. They will see the rooms 
where they will study, the lunchroom, bathrooms, etc. They will meet the 
teachers who will help them next fall and who will answer their questions. 

Parents have questions too. These people will be present to help you 
—the principal, the county supervisor, the first-grade teachers, the school 
nurses, PTA officers, and mothers of older pupils. They would like to 
know what information you will want. Would you please use the enclosed 
form letter to tell us what topics you would like to have discussed? The 
sooner you mail it back to us, the longer we will have to find the answers 
to your questions. So please return it quickly. 

We'll be happy to meet you and your child on Orientation Day. 


Cordially, 
Signed: Willis Hendrickson Margaret Walton 
Principal Secretary 
Caze School Parent Teacher 
Association 


Altho it was a rainy day, 49 interested parents and children 
appeared. Since the school gymnasium had been converted to 
classrooms, Orientation Day was held in a nearby church basement. 
Curious boys and bright-eyed girls came dressed in their best 
Easter clothes. 


Several Program Attractions 


A book and toy exhibit, which had been loaned by local mer- 
chants, was set up and the supervisor used it to explain how 
certain books develop reading readiness. She also explained how 
parents might buy games that develop muscular coordination, that 
teach colors, and that teach other basic skills. 
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One township maintains a kindergarten that is housed separately 
from the school where most of the first-grade children attend. On 
the morning of Orientation Day, the bus took the children directly 
to their new school where they were sent to the teacher to whom 
they had been assigned. After their round of activities the kinder- 
garten children returned to their own school. But the parents 
remained while the first-grade teachers explained some of the 
things that they did in beginning reading. The teachers issued 
mimeographed copies of the “Symbol Technique” used by McKee * 
to show how difficult it is for young children to learn to read. 
Then parents of both the kindergarten and first-grade children 
met together to hear the superintendent, the supervisor, the 
principal, and the librarian describe ways in which the home and 
school might work together. 


Children Help 


First-grade children often made favors to give to their visiting 
friends. ‘There were little flower baskets and paper baskets contain- 
ing a sucker and a stick of gum. In one school the second-graders 
made little greeting cards for the new first-graders. The illustrated 
cards said: “Welcome to Lynch School. You will play. You will 
work. Have fun today.” 


The Press and Radio 


Newspapers and radio cooperated in publicizing the program. 
Just a few days before the first preschool program, the schools were 
given a half hour on the WGBF Radio Forum. A panel was set up 
to inform parents. The superintendent, the supervisor, a principal 
a nurse, the PTA Council president, and a first-grade teacher 
participated. A radio newscaster and commentator acted as mod- 
erator. 


AN EVALUATION 


Preschool orientation days are being well accepted in Vander- 
burgh County. A greater proportionate number attended the pro- 
gram the second year. The figures speak for themselves: 





*McKee Paul G. Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. p. 21-41. 
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Number invited Number attended Percent of attendance 


S958-32..... 581 366 63% 
Bvsao?..... 629 491 78 


Besides increased attendance, several specific outcomes were re- 
alized. We found that: 


1. The children had their first school experience in a normal situation. 
They realized that school was a friendly place in which they were welcome. 

2. There was an opportunity to make a personal appeal to parents to 
have their child’s physical condition checked and any apparent defects 
corrected before he entered school. 

3. Parents became acquainted with the school personnel and others who 
would be in direct contact with the children thru the county superin- 
tendent’s office and public health office. 

4. The teachers, superintendent, principals, nurses, and supervisors had 
an opportunity to suggest simple things that parents might do to build 
experiences for learning. 

5. The new parents saw a functional PTA program. 

6. Children were enrolled, birth records checked, and, in some cases, 
class assignments were made. 


In general the programs established good school-community rela- 
tions. Parents were impressed by the fact that so many persons 
were interested in helping them and their children. The first-grade 
teachers followed up on these valuable first meetings by setting up 
informational conferences for parents from time to time during 
the child’s first school year. More and more parents are requesting 
such meetings and conferences. 





When educators take the initiative in working for closer relation- 
ships between home, school, and community, parents are willing to 
do their part. They sometimes have to be helped to realize that 
the school and home are both responsible for better childhood and 
that parents have a responsibility in the educational program. The 
work of this mothers club has led to a broadened community in- 
terest in preschool education. There is a better understanding of 
the guidance of children and the effect of community conditions 


on children. 
—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
Community Living and the Elementary School, 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, 1945. 
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Teaching Adults about Education in Canarsie 


By ALVIN BROIDO 
Principal, Public School 115 


Brooklyn, New York 

O*: day the Canarsie Indians paddled to Manhattan Island to 

do a little poaching as was their wont. While they were there, 

Peter Minuit and his friends approached them with an offer of $24 

worth of trinkets for the island. It seemed like a good price for an 

island that they did not own. They accepted the offer and returned 
home to Canarsie. 


CANARSIE 


For the 300 years since the sale, the people of Canarsie have re- 
mained somewhat isolated, independent, and self-sufficient. For 
some unknown reason, Canarsie has remained a small town within 
Brooklyn, the largest borough in one of the largest cities in the 
world. 

Canarsie has a population of 40,000 to 50,000 people, most of 
whom are descendants of old families. There are one savings bank, 
two important shopping streets, one subway station used by all 
who work in the “city,” and three elementary schools. A weekly 
newspaper, the Canarsie Courier, circulates the usual hometown 
news among its 5000 subscribers. There is an old organization of 
great local importance, the Canarsie Chamber of Commerce. 


REACHING THE COMMUNITY 


It became necessary last autumn to explain a brochure published 
by the board of education of the city of New York under the title, 
How and What Your Child Learns at School. But a survey of 
parent attendance at PTA meetings argued against any attempt to 
interpret the brochure there. Other usual avenues of approach 
appeared equally unrewarding. The only possibility of reaching all 
the citizens of Canarsie seemed to be thru the columns of the local 
newspaper. This idea was developed into a plan of action. 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES 


The principal of one of the schools prepared a series of 16 articles, 
each of which was headed by a direct reprint of the material in the 
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brochure. Each section or page of material was developed and 
clarified, so that those who had not received the brochure and 
those who had lost it would still be able to follow the series. 

All the children took the brochure home to their parents with a 
mimeographed letter announcing the reasons for the series and the 
date of the first article. The Canarsie Courier prepared its readers 
for the advent of the new series. In short, Canarsie was properly 
alerted to the coming educational column. 

Whether the series was really successful in its purpose cannot 
be stated with any certainty. Many favorable comments were made, 
and many parents assured the school people that they were finding 
the articles informative and helpful. ‘To date, no one has adversely 
criticized the articles. 


SUBWAY CORNER 


The foregoing was one technic that we used for a specific pur- 
pose. We also use other means of teaching our public about the 
schools. ‘The local savings bank often permits us to use its show 
windows for displays. This is helpful because the bank occupies a 
choice corner location at the entrance to the subway station, and 
more people pass this location than any other spot in Canarsie. 
One week we had an art exhibit; another week, a science exhibit; 
at other times, posters for current drives or models of crafts and 
skills. With names of the pupil contributors prominently displayed, 
the whole community is apprised of the development of creativity 
in the schools. 


PARENTS COME TO SCHOOL 


As part of the program of teaching parents about schools and 
school activities, our schools have “open house.” With four or five 
classes to a grade, we use one day for all the “1” classes in each 
grade, another day for all the “2” classes, so that in the course of 
a week each class in each grade has had an open house day. On a 
Wednesday, for example, all the pupils in number “3” classes in 
Grades I to VIII are distributed among the other classes of the re- 
spective grades. The parents occupy their children’s seats. ‘The 
teacher presents various aspects of the work and even teaches a 
lesson as he would to the children. The parents ask the questions 
which have troubled them and get first-hand information about 
what their children do at school. 
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At other times, parents are welcome to discuss the personal prob- 
lems of their own children with the specialists best able to provide 
the answers. ‘These specialists include the principal, assistant prin- 
cipal, physician, nurse, dentist, dental hygienist, guidance teacher, 
and speech teacher, as well as the classroom teachers. 


PARENTS AS RESOURCES 

Frequently the special abilities of members of the community 
are used in our school program. Policemen, firemen, sanitation 
men, and postmen are old-time friends and lecturers in the lower 
grades. Also, women who have the best lawns, who raise the largest 
peonies, who grow the most beautiful roses, have come to school 
to explain to the children how they do these things. 

Often whole classes have been invited on a tour of the outstand- 
ing gardens of which Canarsie is justly proud. These nature walks 
have been responsible for a widespread interest in plants, trees, and 
birds. ‘There are other tours too. Recently, the local hospital 
arranged for the science-minded older children to see the X-ray, 
diathermy, and research rooms, the food preparation centers, and 
the nurses’ quarters. Some parents go along on every such excursion. 

As part of the civil defense program, the schools have used 
parents in various capacities about the building. Fathers who are 
members of the Civil Defense Auxiliary Police are provided with 
headquarters in the cellar of one of the schools. Parents are com- 
mittee members of the Metropolitan School Study Council of 
which Canarsie is a member. 

Parents in Canarsie are provided with every opportunity to know 
the school surroundings of their children and the school personnel 
who guide them. No opportunity is overlooked to give the parents 
an awareness of the partnership between home and school and 
between parent and teacher. No opportunity is missed that might 
impress on them the fact that fathers are parents too. Canarsie may 
be part of one of the world’s largest cities, but its people know it 
as a distinct school community. 
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Guidance as a Community Project 


By IRMA W. COOK 
Principal, Public School No. 7 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

D URING the past three years a community project in guidance 

has developed in the near-downtown area of Indianapolis. It 

began when a group of workers interested in adult education and 

community betterment were called together to consider the need 
for adult education in the area. 

This first meeting was arranged by the director of adult edu- 
cation of the Indianapolis Public Schools and the director of the 
Fletcher Place Community Center. A widely representative group 
was in attendance. Included were principals of five adjacent schools, 
four ministers of churches in the territory, district probation officers, 
PTA presidents, the school psychologist for the south district, the 
social service consultant and the home visitors for two of the 
schools, representatives of the Family Service Association, repre- 
sentatives of the Child Guidance Clinic, representatives of the per- 
sonnel departments of neighborhood industries, the director of the 
Boys’ Club, the city director of Boy Scouts, a judge, several members 
of the board of the Community Center, and others. This group 
became a loosely knit council meeting at the Community Center 
once a month during the course of the school year. 


AN IDEA IS DEVELOPED 


The area served by the schools, churches, and the Center was 
high in delinquency. All the organizations represented on the 
council were actively at work on the problem. Often several agencies 
would be working with the same individual or family. Therefore, 
avoiding duplication of effort was a prime consideration in setting 
up a community program. For example, the committee planning 
the adult program outlined a wide variety of classes for home im- 
provement and personal and leisure-time enrichment. Each of 
these was offered at the school, church, or center best equipped 
to handle such a class. Credit for work done in any of the classes 
could be given to any school or group to which the participant 
belonged. 
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The same principle was observed in regard to work with boys and 
girls. A full and diversified program of after-school activities was 
set up in the schools, Boys’ Club, churches, and the Center. These 
activities were promoted by all agencies, and were centered upon 
the need of the child for a particular activity or association. Activi- 
ties for the younger children included story hours, games, clay 
modeling, crafts, and rhythmics. Activities for older children in- 
cluded ceramics, crafts, sewing, woodworking, folk dancing, and 
others. Some children stayed at school for the classes; some went 
to the Community Center or the Club. However, there were some 
children who disdained participation with any approved group and 
remained on the street. 

It soon became apparent that representatives on the council had 
information about and experience with certain problem cases that 
could be put to more effective use in guiding these individuals. 
More integration of effort was needed. But devising a procedure 
was difficult because of the necessity for safeguarding confidential 
information. 

Finally the following plan was adopted. A minister, co-director 
of the Community Center and trained in social work, was chosen 


A full program of activities was set up in the schools. 
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to act as coordinator. If a boy showed some particular difficulty, 
say in the scout troop, the scoutmaster might call this minister and 
describe the problem. The minister then might contact the princi- 
pal of the school the child attended, the director of the Boys’ Club, 
and others to learn whether the reactions of the child in these other 
situations were the same as in the scout troop. If he were different 
in the other situations, the cause of the maladjustment would be 
looked for in the troop and some action would be taken to help the 
boy to accept the situation, to alter conditions, or to solve the prob- 
lem in other constructive ways. If the boy seemed to follow a cer- 
tain pattern of conduct, he might be referred to the consulting psy- 
chologist, to the Child Guidance Clinic, to a Big Brother, or the 
family might be helped to seek guidance from Family Service. 
Physical needs were not neglected. Often they became the first con- 
sideration in this underprivileged section. 


A FEW ACHIEVEMENTS 


As time goes on, more effective machinery may be worked out, 
but some highly satisfactory results have already been achieved. A 
few examples will illustrate the importance of the project to a 
school that is located in an area of a high rate of delinquency and 
underprivileged living. 


Unfortunate Home Conditions 


Ten-year-old Eddie had an alcoholic mother. When she had 
been drinking to excess, Eddie stayed away from home for a night 
or two and slept in an old factory building. He was seldom truant 
from school altho he was often truant from home. One Friday, near 
the close of the school day, he told his school counselor that he did 
not know whether he could go home or not because of the condi- 
tions he had found at noon. The principal contacted the coordi- 
nator who was able to come to school almost immediately. Under 
the guise of presenting some special activities at the Center, Eddie 
and his gang were induced to try the program. ‘This was an open- 
ing wedge. Eddie liked what he found and stayed in the Center 
until the close of the movie that evening. Since then Eddie’s mother 
has been contacted and is now seeking the help of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. Eddie has been receiving the counsel of the psychologist. 
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Robert transferred to our school in the middle of the term. 
When his mother brought him to school on the first morning it 
was no more than could be expected, but when she accompanied 
him before lunch, after lunch, and again in the evening we saw 
signs of trouble. Robert was absent on the second day. His mother 
told us that we might be able to find him on the west side of the 
city. Discussing the absence with Robert the following day we were 
introduced to a phrase that was Robert’s theme song: “You can’t 
make me.” “You can’t make me come to school on my birthday.” 
“You can’t make me do arithmetic.” “You can’t make me do that 
old gym stuff.” We tried to convince him that we did not want to 
make anyone do things. Before long we discovered that one thing 
Robert did not challenge the whole world to make him do was art. 

From the home visitor we learned that Robert had a brother, that 
his mother was unwed, and that his father had another family to 
support. Robert’s mother was ill and could not work. Consequently 
Robert and his family were often without adequate food and some- 
times without any food. 


With the help of the council Robert finally became interested in 
a craft class at the Center. There he found men who were interested 
in him and were his friends. He brought his first finished piece of 
woodwork to the principal as a gift. The mother is accepting the 
counsel of Family Service. She, too, is finding that society cares 
about her home. 


Working with Gangs 


Sometimes it is more feasible and effective for one member of 
the council to deal directly with another without the help of an 
intermediary. For example, a group of the younger children was 
found to have some stolen goods in an abandoned truck on a nearby 
lot. Questioning revealed that the goods consisted of auto acces- 
sories taken from cars on the parking lot of the United States Rub- 
ber Company. The boys were sent with a group of patrol boys to 
bring in the loot. After discussion it was decided that the only thing 
to do was to return the articles as far as possible. Therefore, the 
children in the charge of the patrol boys were sent to the factory 
with the stolen accessories. In the meantime the principal contacted 
the personnel manager of the company. He was ready to meet and to 
discuss the problem with the boys. 
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This single incident alone could not have transformed the char- 
acter of the community. However, at the annual meeting of the 
Center this spring the personnel representative stated that looting 
by children had become a much less common occurrence since the 
adoption of the community program. Also, since the incident, the 
Company has set aside a sizeable section of the parking lot as a 
playground. 

The last school year opened with five boys reporting to the pro- 
bation officer for misdemeanors committed during the summer. 
They had been a little street gang responsible for the theft and 
reassembling of bicycles. Parents were easily satisfied about owner- 
ship by a mere statement that the boy “had found the bicycle over 
by the railroad,” or that it had been loaned to him by a friend. 

The whole gang was persuaded to come to the Center to observe 
the activities there. They were dumbfounded when they were 
offered a room for their meetings. They were interested in a ball 
team and other constructive activities. 

The next day members of the gang stopped in the principal’s 
office to tell about their new meeting room. Some days later two 
of them stopped at the office to speak privately. In the private con- 
ference they told that there was a boy in the neighborhood who 
had some stolen bicycles that he was repainting. They thought 
they had better tell about him so that he would not get into trouble. 
The police had to be called in on the case and the bicycles were 
restored to their owners. 

In these cases work did not stop with the child himself. There 
was a follow-up in every relationship where contacts could be made 
by the wide variety of social agencies that were represented in the 
council. It would take a long time to tell the case histories of all 
those who have been helped. 


RESULTS 


The examples that have been cited attest to the help given in 
the solution of immediate problems. It is more difficult to meas- 
ure lasting results in the field of human conduct. However, at the 
previously mentioned annual meeting, the chief probation officer 
reported that delinquency in the area had decreased sufficiently to 
permit enlargement of the area served by the probation officer, 
thereby freeing one man to work in another section of the city. 
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Publie Education and the Publie 


During the past few years, all of us have been exposed to a generous flow of words telling us that 
the public schools are facing their greatest crisis. But in looking at the history of the schools, we 
find that “crisis” periods have occurred more often than we might suspect. They have appeared in 
many forms. For example, in the early 20’s there was much criticism of the rigid discipline and 
unimaginative program in the public schools. This was one reason for the growth of many “pro- 
gressive” private schools—schools which were encouraged to experiment, to be less rigid and less 
formal. Now, interestingly enough, the criticism comes that the public schools are too “progressive,” 
that they lack discipline and are not teaching the 3 R’s. In turn, some of the private schools have been 
encouraged to return to a more formal and conservative program! 

These “crises” are more likely to occur when there is too wide a gap between public education 
and the public. We know that one way to close such gaps is to involve parents and other lay people 
in setting goals for education, helping establish school policies, and evaluating the results of instruc- 
tion. Our most urgent need is not for more proof of the effectiveness of such joint activity but for 
more practice. We need to develop and refine technics to make our joint efforts more effective. 

Thru Tur NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL this year we hope to provide material that will help 
school and community work together to meet our recurring “crisis” —the maintenance of a system 
of public education adequate to the needs and the desires of the people it serves. 
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Dear Friend: 

Are you a forgetter? 

It pays to forget. 

Do you organize your forgetting or your remembering? 


“Forget this” *“Remember this” 


I’ve often wondered whether successful persons forget more or remember more. 

Or do they just organize their forgetting and remembering better? I believe it’s a matter of 
organization. Each of us has to learn untold numbers of things and remember many of 
them, but we also forget most of them. 

Now the question is, which to remember and which to forget. You need a system in 
order to keep your mind open to learn and remember the new things. If you know of a 
place where someone is putting down all those little things you need from time to time, 
you can clear out of your remembering section a lot of unnecessary items and open it 
up for the new. 

Your date and appointment book is your personal organized-forgetting, as is your 
list of addresses, telephone numbers and birthdates. Yet these are important items 
for you and you know where to look when you need them. In the meantime you read, you 
listen, you see, you think and your mind is free to sort out those things to remember 
and forget. 

How do you decide? You skip over most of the meaningless words and pick up the 
choice new ideas. You get bored with the longwinded guy who rambles on and never 
gets to the point but may remember an idea he gave you. We actually see so little of what 
we look at and then only that for which we are looking. And thinking—well that’s hard 
work—but if the mind is free from the odds and ends it can do a better job. 


If the ideas and facts that are important to the problem at hand can be brought out 
for use and if you know where the other facts and ideas are put down for your use as 
needed, you can certainly come closer to a good solution to your problem. 

So what is the point of all this? We at Encyclopaedia Britannica have provided 
people everywhere with a method of organizing their own forgetting-remembering system. 
We have eliminated for them the facts and data which time has out-moded and which 
no longer have any bearing on today or tomorrow. We have collected, compiled, edited and 
organized into 24 volumes of the new Edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica—a goodly 
portion of the knowledge of the world which will be vitally useful now and in the 
years to come. 

Easy to use—easy to understand—this new edition is representative of our practise 
of continuous revision. Over 3% million word changes; 5,000 articles revised or rewritten. 
Its 26,731 pages; 38,180,138 words; 38,073 illustrations make EB one of the most 
complete authoritative reference libraries ever compiled. 


Sincerely, 


(ACoA. 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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1905 - 1955 


50 years of 
educational 
publishing 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 





Here are modern tests and textbooks that 
reflect our half century of experience in 
working with educators to meet the chang- 
ing needs of America’s schools— 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY 
TESTS: New Edition 


These are direct descendants of the first group 
tests of general intelligence to be published for 
school use. This series yields reliable results, 
and saves time in both administration and scor- 
ing. Forms cover elementary school, and high 
school and college levels. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A completely new edition for grades 1-9 con- 
tinues a series that has been the standard in 
achievement measurement for over thirty years. 
National norms are based on testing more than 
360,000 pupils. ; 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


This widely and successfully used series by 
Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, and Lankford builds 
children’s confidence in their own ability and 
encourages them to think problems out for 
themselves. Arithmetic and mathematic mate- 
rials have always concerned us—one of the first 
four books we published in 1905 was an arith- 
metic text for the Philippines, and many popu- 
lar books with Dr. John R. Clark as co-author 
have been on our list for 35 years. 





Today World Book Company’s authors and 
editors are continuing to build new publi- 
cations—textbooks, standard tests, profes- 
sional books for teachers—to serve you and 
your pupils in the years to come. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-on-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Dallas + San Francisco 
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Once again we are making plans for entering chil- 
dren in our kindergartens. And once again we would 
like to purchase some of those fine handbooks, 
Happy Journey. We used them last year and par- 
ents were quite taken by them. 

Edward A. Paxson, Principal 
Durand-Eastman School 
Point Pleasant, New York 
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The May issue of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY 
PrinciPaL featuring “Good School Management” is 
most interesting and helpful. I have read it “from 
cover to cover,” and I should like my superintendent 
to have a copy. 

Mrs. Ivon Holladay, Principal 
Poplar Springs School 
Meridian, Mississippi 


Tue NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL makes an 
excellent contribution to the profession each year. I 
would like to take this opportunity to congratulate 
you and your staff on the fine job you are doing. 

Dorothy P. Oldendorf 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Wilmette, Illinois 


My travels have recently taken me to elementary 
principals’ groups in Massachusetts, Missouri, and 
Virginia. Every place I hear the principals talking 
about “the new look” THe Nationa, ELEMENTARY 
Principav has this year. 

Paul W. Bixby, Chairman 
Division of Elementary Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Tue NationaAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL featuring 
“Effective Written Communication” has been most 
helpful to me. Each issue so surpasses the last that I 
feel you have attained perfection with each suc- 
ceeding issue. 

Harry B. Gorton 
Spring City Elementary School 
Spring City, Pennsylvania 


Time for the Job is excellent and will be valuable 
in our courses in elementary school administration. 
James Harold Fox, Dean 
School of Education 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 








